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What men make, makes profit. It is earned in sweat— 
of the mind as well as of the body. Profit is the excess 


over what is required for the necessities of life. 
It is as simple as that. 


Profit is not earned alone. It is achieved by cooperation 
and is shared by all who participate in making or serving. 


This is a truth that marches with man out of the ages 
into his ultimate future. It is as true for the doctor, the 
lawyer, the farmer, the engineer as for the enterprises 
of industry and commerce. The doctor increases the 
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span of healthy life with profit both to himself and 
his patient. 


What one man does or makes earns him profit in pro- 


portion as he benefits his fellow men. 


For the engineer, this sharing of profit or gains is a 


far-spreading service. It flows from his studies and 
surveys, through his plans, across his drawing board into 
the structures where men work in safety, live in comfort, 
learn, progress and so make more profit until the chain 


of gain comes back to you. 


SIRRINE & CO. 


GREENVILLE * SOUTH CAROLINA 
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DEPARTMENTALIZED ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION SERVING WORLD-WIDE INDUSTRY | 






































Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial factoring is so flexible 
—a modern method of financing—suited to 
your particular needs. Immediate working cap- 
ital is made available through your accounts 
receivable. Cash is forwarded to you as ship- 
ments are made. Yet you sell on your regular 
terms. Credit losses and collection expense are 


assumed by us. 


Let us tell you how Commercial factoring in- 


creases turnover and profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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you 
buy 

DRAPER 
LOOMS 


uying Production. 


_ You are buying a production tool—a loom that will produce more and better 


cloth at less cost. 


There is no mystery about it. It is a simple basic fact of our economy. To stay 


in business—to meet competition successfully—to continue to pay high wages— 


| to pay satisfactory dividends—you must have machines that produce more 


at less cost. 


It makes no difference whether it is a shuttleless loom; a circular loom; an 
archless loom; a loom with or without electronic devices; a bobbin changer or a 
shuttle changer; you need and must have a machine that produces the kind of 


cloth you want at the lowest possible cost per yard. 


Our present Super High Speed X-2 Model Looms meet these conditions. Their 
capacity to produce economically is well established. These looms are running 
consistently at 200 or more picks per minute under regular mill conditions. They 


are production machines weaving more and better cloth more economically. 
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“HE HIGH resistance of Texaco Spindura 
Oils to oxidation, thickening and atomi- 
zation assures less spindle vibration, less 
hunting and lagging, fewer ends down. . 
a cleaner, finer yarn, more uniform in twist, 
smoother in finish. 

In addition, Spindura-lubricated frames can 
carry heavier, firmer packages and operate 
efficiently at higher speeds. This means in- 
creased production of top-grade yarn. 

Texaco Spindura Oils meet all spindle manu- 
facturers’ specifications for lubrication of 


TEXACO 








spinning, throwing, spooling and twisting 
machines... and their always uniform quality 
has made them preferred by leading mills 
everywhere. 

For better yarn, spin with Spindura. All of 
Texaco’s famous textile lubricants ... plus 
Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service... 
are available through the nearest of the more 
than 2500 Texaco distributing plants in the 
48 States...or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Lubricants 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 
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Tune in...TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 
FOR CONDITIONING YARN 


NO 
MOVING 
PARTS 





















Q’* anv A’S on CONDITIONING YARN 
WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 




















Q. What is the outstanding feature of the 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


. No apron to replace periodically. No 
moving parts except a pump. 


A 

Q. What is the capacity of a Niagara 
Twist-Setter? 

A. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 

Q. What is the maintenance cost of a 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 

A. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 

actual records over 4 year period. 
Q 


. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 


A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 
form wetting of the bobbins. 








Q. What feeding devices are availa- 
ble? 


A. Several designs to suit indi- 























































vidual mill requirements. 
Q. What priorities, etc. are need- 
ed? 
A. None. nin af 
Q. What delivery can be expected? 

A. From three to six weeks. HI 
Q. Where can the best yarn condi- RB 
tioning penetrants for use in any Sh 

make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? er 
A. Seydel-Woolley & Company — a. 
Write today for particulars. an 
Ye 
[A in 
| di: 
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CUTS YOUR CONDITIONING COSTS on 
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Convertibility 


ve Aiglel ita yout own til! 


HERE’S HOW EASY IT IS: 


1. Remove 2 seals and oiler... then just attach the 3rd- 
Shift Counting Unit to the top of the 2-Shift 2-3 Pick Count- 
er (as shown), with the three brass screws furnished. 


2. Tighten the screws with a screwdriver... replace seals 
and oiler. And the job is done! 


Your own men can do this job... in your own mill... 
in a few minutes per counter. There’s no appreciable 
disruption of production ... or of production records. 


What’s more, you don’t have to buy these 3rd-Shift 

Counting Units until you convert from 2 to 3-shift 

operation. This quick, money-saving convertibility is 

one of the many exclusive Seaman of Veeder-Root 

2-3 Pick Counters. Watch this space for other im- 

portant features to follow. And get in touch with 

your Veeder-Root Field Engineer on a// your 

current counter needs... for looms, frames, and 

all other types of textile machinery. ; 
VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN. ns 


OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los THREE SCREW 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis,San Francisco, Ss 
Montreal, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Mexico City. In England: 
Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, 


Surrey. In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. SCREW DRI 
VER 
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1946 re act 


1947 woes 





*Name on request. 


over 12,000 


CONTINUOUS STRIPPERS 


are saving time, increasing 
production and improving quality 
in American mills 







mt 


Mill superintendents have 
been telling us so for years 


Here are a few excerpts from their letters: 


1930 “... the cards will run almost indefinitely without stripping ...we expect to send you 
an additional order.”’ 


1936 “‘:-.- we feel you are conservative in your claims. 


1940 . .. we are very well pleased with the performance of this equipment . . . we have found 
definite savings as well as more uniform work.’’* 


1943 “... they have paid for themselves many times over . . . we could not get along without 


is high in his praise of our Continuous Strippers. Says they are doing a ] 
wonderful job, and he really has good-running work to prove it. Very seldom see an end 
down on spinning, even though he is running some irrigated cotton which several of the 
other mills in this group say they cannot run. 


—* told me that since installing these strippers the yarn breaking strength had 
gone up and the looms were running at a higher efficiency.”’ 
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card room — saving in labor 
costs — reduction in power 


consumption. It is easily and 


’ 
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The efficient Saco-Lowell Continuous Card quickly installed on all Saco-Lowell Cards — 
Stripper offers your mill these proved advan- and on many other makes as well. Write the 
tages: saving of cotton — increased production nearest office for our Bulletin giving complete 
— improvement in quality of yarn — cleaner details. 


Saco-Lowell Shops - soston 
Shops at Biddeford, Maine 
Branches: Charlotte . Greenville ° Atlanta 
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How to Gain and Maintain a 












1 Showing shuttie and bobbin, on a C&K W-3 
Loom, before the feeler contacts the bobbin. Note 
that bobbin is in center of shuttle. 


Look again through the eyes of C&K’s special high-speed 
camera, and this time you see (looking straight down on the 
loom’s magazine) what happens when the feeler contacts the 
bobbin in the shuttle of a C&K W-3 Loom. 

Why ali the scientific interest in feelers? Because an efficient 
feeler should always be positive in action on any type of 
yarn ... hard, soft, slick, hairy. Yet the feeler should never 
sever the yarn. 

So Question A is: “‘How heavy a blow does the feeler strike 
the bobbin?’’ And as you can see from Photo #2, there’s a 
split second of time in which the bobbin is thrown against 
the back wall of the shuttle with considerable force. But 
exactly how much force? 


To answer that, electric strain gages are wired to the feeler- 
finger. Next, a recording oscillograph is hooked up to the 









2 Showing tip of feeler in contact with bobbin, 
and bobbin pushed over against the right-hand 
wall of the shuttle. 





gages to obtain a permanent record of the strain cycle, and 
calculations from this record indicate the force of the feeler- 
blow. 


Then, reading between the lines of this oscillograph record, 
there appears definite information as to where and how the 
feeler may be improved in design, both as to pattern and 
material. Which spotlights the fact that since the force of the 
blow is due to the acceleration of mass, it seems advisable to reduce 
both mass and cross-section by use of light metals. 


This is one of many correlated studies now in process in 
the C&K Engineering Research Laboratories. And each of 
these studies has the same end-objective . . . to add proven 
improvements to C&K Looms in order to increase speed, im- 
prove quality of fabric, reduce the number of loom-stops . . . 
and, in every other possible way, to cut your weaving costs. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, + CHARLOTTE, N.C. + ALLENTOWN, PA, 






&S- 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD 
& SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, &.1 
| 


@ b-tween Today's Knowledge... 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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BALANCED 


CONSTRUCTION and DESIGN 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS: 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New Yorke » Chiedgos « San Fresuies + Atlanta « New Orleans» Jersey City + Seattles Indianapolis + Houston 
Los Angeles « Oakland « + Minneapolis + Detroit + Jacksonville + « Columbus + Fort Worth « Tampa * Cincinnati 

te Dailas « DesMoines « Oklahoma City + Greeny tland + St. Louis «San Antonio « Memphis + KansasCity 

‘ Bogalusa * Milwaukee + Chattanooga « W Haven * Appleton « Hickory + Greensboro + Sumter 
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Reproduced from an Old Engraving in Sears Pictorial ances of the United States Published 1848 pvtocstesil 
OF SERVICE 
WE WERE HERE WHEN MILWAUKEE to Industry 


THAT MADE 


WAS SPELLED M-I-L-W-A-U-K-I-E! 


MILWAUKIE, 1847 — A frontier settlement American life: Power and Electrical — Min- 
celebrates its first birthday ... anda small ing and Rock Processing—Ferrous and Non- 
factory turns out its first product—millstones. Ferrous Metal Producing — Metal Working 

One-hundred years later, in 1947, this pro- — Food — Textile — Chemical — Petrole- 
gressive city salutes its oldest heavy machinery um — Wood — Rubber — General Manu- 
manufacturer—Allis-Chalmers ... one of the facturing — Transportation — Construction 
Big 3 in electric power equipment—biggest of _— Public Works — Agriculture — National 
all inrange of industrial products! Today, prac- Defense, ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, 
tically every U.S. manufactured productisaid- WISCONSIN. 


ed in its course by Allis-Chalmers equipment. 

In building a better millstone, crusher, tur- ALLIS 7 CH Al PAE RS 
bine, motor—Allis-Chalmers has earned the 
respect and confidenceof men in every industry. 


We are proud to serve this basic pattern of One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 


a 


Electrical -».and Control Texrope Centrifugal Blowers & 
Generation... Distribution... Equipment V-Belt Drives Pumps Compressors 











Crushing, Cement, Pulp, Paper, Saw: Food, Milling & Chemical & Pyro- Marine & Defense farm & Industrial 
Mining Equipment Mill Equipment Extraction Equipment Process Equipment Equipment Tractors 
A 2192 
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Exclusive Feature of 


Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching System 
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cloth uniformly. 


EACH YARD OF CLOTH put 
through a Du Pont Continuous 
Unit is uniformly bleached, re- 
gardless of cloth weight or operat- 
ing speed. It’s the Du Pont Cloth 
Heater which assures this uni- 
formity, for in it every yard of 
fabric is heated to the same tem- 
perature. Quite naturally, with 
uniform heating, you get the uni- 
form bleaching needed for uniform 
dyeing. 

This controlled bleaching makes 
it possible to bleach a wide variety 
of fabrics, including those contain- 
ing vat and naphthol colors. There 
is no danger of marking off or 
bleeding , because all the processing 
is done under closely controlled 
conditions. 


THE DU PONT HEATER TUBE arrangement 
makes it possible to heat every yard of 








Installations at a number of 
leading bleacheries have been in 
continuous successful operation 
for many years. Other important 
mills have placed orders for 
Du Pont Continuous Systems. 

Let us tell you more about these 
systems and how they can be used 


ES UNIFORM BLEACHING 









to meet your requirements. Tech- 
nical advice on design, installation 
and operation of units to meet 
your specific requirements can be 
obtained by writing or calling: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Electrochemicals Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





_ 
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For better piping Every Time 
get Everything from Crane | 


Power... process... or general service piping ... you’re off 
to a good start and good finish on every installation when 
Crane is your partner. You get everything from one source... SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
valves, fittings, pipe, fabricated assemblies, and accessories RESPONSIBILITY 
... with the quality you want in every last item. From design ke 
to erection, the whole job is simplified. 








E 
STANDARD OF QUALITY PRESSURE 
ATOR ’ 

: a REGUS SF 


Plants in every industry gain wide benefits by standardizing on ») 
the complete Crane line. It removes any question of piping 
performance; helps to stabilize maintenance costs. On new in- 
stallations or replacements, it assures this 3-way advantage: 

















cp 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s most compre- EZ 
hensive selection of brass, iron, steel, and alloy piping : 1) 
materials for all pressure and temperature conditions. I D> 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials—helping you to ey 
get the best installation, and to avoid needless delays on 
jobs. 





OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item—assur- } 


ing uniform dependability and durability in 
every part of piping systems. 







CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 






































Typical 2-boiler hook-up. 
One order to Crane gets all 
piping equipment. 









(Right) FOR SAFE BOILER OPERATION, choose auto- 
matic stop-check valves with a proved performance 
record. In iron or steel, Crane offers the exact type 
and size you need. For steam pressures up to 250 
Pounds, 450 Deg. F. maximum, Crane recommends 
this Ferrosteel pattern, angle or straight-way, usable 
in two positions. Sizes up to 10 in. See your Crane 
Catalog. 













| EVERYTHING FROM ... 


VALVES ¢« FITTINGS 
PIPE *« PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 










| FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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THE PROBLEM 


The machine parts which wear out too quickly or 
break too frequently usually cost only “a dollar 
or so.” But the real cost is measured in loss of 
production and the time it takes to make the 
repairs. No proof is needed to say that correcting 
the inherently “weak spots” in your machines, 
through parts “engineered” to last longer, is 
real economy—to prevent work stoppage and 
loss of production. 





One of the Nation’s Finest 


Above is pictured one of the modern milling machines in our 
Manufacturing Division. This Division was set up with trained 
men and the finest machines, to meet war's exacting needs. These 
same facilities are now available for Industry — to tackle machine 
parts problems requiring heat treating of steels, precision grinding, 
machining and electro-plating. 


if RPF strikes... 


(Recurring Parts Failure) 


» peewee Ft 


— “ _ 





- 3 time to call Souliguy! (say ‘Bo0-i-ny") 


THE SOLUTION 


Bouligny engineers, out of vast war experience, 
are tackling and solving “RPF’—recurring parts 
failure problems, for a number of textile plants. 
This ability stems from a wide knowledge of the 
latest in metallurgical and mechanical engineer- 
ing—backed by equipment capable of carrying 
out exacting specifications. With such a skilled 
metal working service, you need not necessarily 
have Recurring Parts Failure in your plant— 
with its attendant costliness. Without obligation, 
let a Bouligny engineer discuss any “weak spot” 
problems with you. 


Precision Parts ; Complete Assemblies 


Manufacturing Division 


R. H. Bouligny . 


waren 







ENGINEERS OF LONGER LASTING MACHINE PARTS 
GCheronste, X....4., 
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How doe ) ave in clean- 
ing operations? . . . how long does it 


last? These questions are always 





asked about a new textile chemical 
...and the National Institute of 
Cleaning and Dyeing has answered 
them in respect to Resloom in an of- 


ficial bulletin, stating, in brief: 





1. WET CLEANING 


Resloom treated wool will be easier 
to handle in the wet cleaning depart- 
ment than ordinary wool. Wet clean- 
ing procedures ordinarily used in dry 
cleaning plants should cause no 


shrinkage whatever. 





2. DRY CLEANING 


Continued dry cleaning in either pe- i 
troleum solvents or synthetic solvents 
(or continued wet cleanings) will not 


remove the finish. 








i. 


3. SPOT CLEANING 


Spotters will have no particular 
problems in stain removal. In gen- 
eral stains are more easily removed 
from Resloom treated wool than 


from ordinary wool.* 


*From “Bulletin Service,” Nov. 19, 1946, National 
Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing, Silver Spring, 
Md., George P. Fulton, Research Director. 





A reprint of this complete bulletin, prepared by this indepen- 
dent laboratory, plus other information on Resloom, may 
be had by writing direct to: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Textile Chemicals Department, 140 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Resloom : Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
For IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








We manufacture and keep on hand for immediate 
delivery a complete stock of repair parts for Kitson 
pickers. We can also furnish many parts, such as screens, 
ball bearings, aprons, and beaters, for other pickers. 








In an emergency, a telephone call or telegram can 
have the needed repair parts at your plant the day after 
the order is placed. 


Aldrich rebuilt pickers are exactly like new machines, 
and where it is not feasible to have your own pickers re- 








built, these can be exchanged for similar sections in our 
warehouse which can be rebuilt for you and installed with 
little or no interruption to production. 





AldricH Machink 
Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Beauty— 


with a bonus 


Kopa, Eastman filament acetate 
yarn, has always rated top fashion 
billing. It is acetate yarn at its best 
—smooth, supple, and_ resilient— 
Ds . . . . ? 
beautifully balanced, consistently 


uniform in its properties. 


In addition, Kona has bonus qual- 
ities of increasing importance to 
industry. Dielectric strength is an 
example. And thermoplasticity. And 
mildew resistance. Often the com- 
bination of these special qualities 
produces a more efficient fabric than 
can be obtained with other fibers, 


natural or synthetic. 


Whether for fashion or special 
function, Kopa belongs in the plans 


of progressive weavers and knitters. 


For further information about Kopa, 
consult A. M. Tenney Associates, 
Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York. 
sales representatives for ‘TENNESSEE 
EASTMAN CORPORATION (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 
Kincsport, ‘TENNESSEE. 


EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 











When you “go gunning” for high costs... . 


Let a GI 


help you find 


opportunities for dollar savings in your mill 


VERY year friction puts its hand in U. S. 

industry’s pocket to the tune of two billion 
dollars—for repairs, lost production time, and 
reduced plant efficiency. 

To reduce the ‘“‘take”’ of friction in your mill, 
make sure that each moving part in every produc- 
ing unit is scientifically lubricated. 

Here a Gulf Lubrication Engineer can give you 
valuable assistance. He will accurately determine 
your specific lubrication requirements, then co- 
operate with your operating and maintenance 
personnel to install the most efficient lubrication 
practice. Result: less wear, fewer production lags, 
improved equipment performance and lower 
maintenance costs. 











The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication Engi- 
neer—and the complete Gulf line of more than 
400 quality lubricants — are available to you 
through 1200 warehouses located in 30 states from 


Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston - New York - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Atlante 
New Orleans - Houston * Lovisville - Toledo 


LUBRICATION 
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FIRST AID FOR £4. AILING MOTORS 


Look at the BEARINGS & 


Electric Motors grow Jazy too! Long hours of | 
steady operation plus frequent overloads lower - 





efficiency . . . increase power consumption. 
Before you blame the motor take a look at the 
bearings. 


The bearing is one of the most vital parts of a 
motor. Only when the bearings are correct in 
design, properly installed, and adequately lubri- 
cated, do you get top efficiency. When replace- 
ment is necessary specify Johnson E M (Electric 
Motor) Bearings. From our list of over 250 





Manufacturers stock — S " easy to secure your needs. 

Every bearing is correct in design, alloy, and 
of Electric Motors find Johnson tolerance. Our new catalogue describes this 
Bronze a dependable source complete service in detail. Why not write for a 
of supply for all their Sleeve copy today? Johnson Bronze Company, 530 


South Mill Street, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


SSE 
\ot ow Ay 


ass 


Type Bearings. We help them 
make the correct choice... 
we deliver their requirements 


strictly to specifications. Our 


advice is available without 
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YOUR PROBLEM! 


... ts to find practical, dependable dyes 
which are not impaired by the use of 
curable RESIN FINISHES to keep 
spun rayon garments free from crush- 
ing and wrinkling ...dyes which are 
really FAST to light and FAST to 
laundering. And you must have the 
tight solution to this problem if you 
are co satisfy your customers and 
safeguard their vast Spun Rayon sales 
volume which is much more important 


today than ever before. 


OUR SOLUTION! 


.. is “Superlitefast” ... the special 
line of Azo dyes which positively are 
NOT impaired by the use of curable 
resin finishes and which also assure 
While 
regular standards require only a 40 


you of maximum fastness. 


hour Fadeometer test, ‘Superlitefast” 
dyes will stand 100, 150 and up to 300 
While a 105° F Laundero- 


hours. 


“meter test is acceptable, ‘“Superlite- 


fast” dyes will stand the 160°-F test. 
And the color range is COMPLETE. 


YOUR PROOF! 


...is to make FREE use of our Tech 
nical Staff and Laboratory Service. 
Send us a sample of any rayon of 
other fabrics and the shade you desire. 
We will match the shade with “Super- 
litefast’”” dyes—dye up samples—test 
them thoroughly for sun and washing 
fastness — then send you a complete 
outline of the procedure and formula 
in a permanent DATA BOOK. Use 
this trouble free service NOW. 











Class 300-pound Cast Stee! Gate Vaive 
with bolted flanged yoke, outside screw 
rising stem and taper wedge solid disc. 
Powell Cast Steel Valves of all types 
are available in pressure classes from 
150 to 2500 pounds, inclusive. 





Large Iron Body Bronze Mounted Gate 
Valve for 125 pounds W.S.P. made in 
sizes 2” to 30°, incl. Has flanged ends, 
outside screw rising stem, bolted flanged 
yoke and taper wedge solid disc. Taper 
wedge double discs can be provided in 
sizes 2” to 12”, incl. Also available in 
All tron for process lines. 


Small size 200-pound Bronze Globe Valve for 
steam, water, oil or gas. For assured, long-life 
performance, it has a renewable, specially heat 
f treated stainless steel seat and regrindable, 
renewable, wear-resisting ‘‘Powellium” nickel- 
bronze, plug type disc. 





control. 


The performance of an orchestra depends on the 
contro] exercised by the conductor. Without this 
control, the greatest aggregation of musicians in 
the world would make a sorry mess of the finest 
symphony. 


Likewise, the smooth performance of an industrial 
plant depends on the valves which contro] the 
media necessary to its operation. And for perfect 
performance in flow control, the valves must be 
adapted in every way to the conditions under 
which they operate. 


For more than a century, Powel] Engineers have 
been designing valves to meet every new flow 
control condition as it has arisen. 


Today there’s a Powell Valve, in Bronze, Iron, or 
Cast Steel, for every known requirement of Indus- 
try. And to meet the demands of the Chemical and 
Process Industries for corrosion-resistant valves, 
Powell makes a complete line, including many 
special designs, in the widest range of pure metals 
and alloys ever used in making valves. 


The Wm. Powell Company 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ORMICA trays and hosiery carriers especially designed for 
handling hosiery during the manufacturing processes, save 
time — and, still more important, prevent the creation of many 
seconds. A much larger percentage of the product comes through 
as firsts saleable at the full manufacturer's price. 
That difference quickly pays for the Formica equipment. 
Both the tray and the carrier have been designed with sturdy 
reinforcing ribs to provide maximum strength with minimum 
weight. Design has been very carefully worked out to prevent 
shattering of edges so there are never any rough places on which 
fine fabrics can be snagged. 
The trays and carriers are very smooth when you get them, and, 
because of the nature of the material and the design, they stay 
that way through long years of service. 
This is equipment that really saves the knitter money! 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO., 4635 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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Here’s what 
happens when 





you install 
automatic contro/ 





Instruments for indicating, recording 
and controlling temperature, 
pressure, humidity, flow 
and liquid level. 





1. Cooking Kettle 
2. Storage Kettle 


4, Cylinders. 


Slasher Control applied to: 


W E offer you complete Taylor Automatic 


3. Size Box ‘Temperature and Level 


Protect your standard of quality — insure 
more uniform warps and increased weave 
room efficiency with Taylor Controls. Or 
write Taylor Instrument Companies. 


Rochester. N.Y.. or Toronto, Canada. 


id 





CONso.ipateo TExTLE Co.. | 


P.O. Box @20 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Teylor Instrument Com 
Box 110, Rochester ‘ Ey 


at 


Attention Mr. W. ¥. Loekwood 
Dear Sir: 


on our Slashers, instellation of the new 


» We beve found 
ge sche 


With these controls we heve r 


in weave roca: 
ighte have been more unifi 
ed results we are gett 


Youre 


on 


Orme 
np 


very truly, 


Pe ad 


H. Burgess, 
Asst. Supt. 


January 13, 1947 
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We are very mich pleesed 





Taylor Instruments mean ACCURACY FIRST! 
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CUT LIGHTING : CLEANING - HEATING COSTS WITH 


PC 
GLASS BLOCKS 


+ One way to combat rising production costs is to 
take full advantage of the economies inherent in 
the modern building material of countless uses, PC 
Glass Blocks. 

Light—plenty of it—is directed to where it is 
needed most. So you save much of the money you 
would otherwise pay out for artificial light. 


Panels of PC Glass Blocks are quickly and easily 
cleaned, inside and out. They prevent dust infiltra- 
tion, rarely need repairs or replacement. So they 
save time and the cost of maintenance labor and 
supplies. 

In addition, PC Glass Block panels have high in- 
sulating efficiency. So heat losses are materially re- 
duced, thereby saving wear and tear on heating and 
air-conditioning equipment and saving many of the 
el dollars you would otherwise spend for fuel. 

These are some of the ways PC Glass Blocks pay 
for themselves over a period of years. Why not fill 
in and mail the convenient coupon for a free copy 
ave of our booklet, which contains complete informa- 
. Or tion on this modern building material? Pittsburgh 
ies. Corning Corporation, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


latic 






















Also Makers of 
PC Foamglas Insulation 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 632, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send along my free copy of your new book on 
the use of PC Glass Blocks for Industrial Buildings. It 
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The H & B Rubber Covering Machine pro- 
duces covered rubber yarn of accurately meas- 
ured, fully controlled elongation and perfect 
balance. Only such yarn can be used, with com- 
plete assurance of trouble-free operation, to 
make bathing suits, foundation garments, hos- 
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iery, accessories and other articles of clothing, 
with the quality that sel/s. To achieve this, the 
H & B Rubber Covering Machine incorporates a 
number of exclusive mechanisms, and these are 
“the little things that make a big difference” in 
the finished garments. 
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IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS 


Wid mike G 





This variable speed drive—all en- 
closed in the head end — permits 
full control of elongation while the 
machine is running. This feature 
eliminates stop marks on the fin- 
ished product and assures a covered 
rubber yarn that will not vary in 
stretch characteristics when woven 
or knitted into the finished 
garment. 


That’s why we say, 








BALL BEARING SPINDLE 


In the newly redesigned high speed 
spindle we are making use of the 
grease sealed injection type ball 
bearing. This prevents talc from 
entering the bearings and insures 
a free running spindle that is easily 
lubricated—one lubrication lasting 
from 9 to 12 months. Its one piece 
unit construction with bullet and 
flyer makes doffing quick and easy. 


This variable speed drive—all en- 
closed in the foot end and adjust- 
able while machine is in operation 
— assures a perfectly balanced 
covered rubber yarn. This yarn is 
free of stop marks, dormant as it is 
wound on the reels, and thus easily 
workable in subsequent garment 
manufacturing. 


It’s the LITTLE things that make a BIG difference.” 


4 


Standard High- 
Speed Light-Cov- 


ering Spindle 
Equipped with 
Adapter, Running 
Heavy Yarn From 
long Traverse 
Tube. 
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Machines equipped with Tannate Leather Belts keep 
production moving with a minimum of interruptions 


RHOADS Z for repairs or replacements. 


Built for long reliable performance, Tannate has high 


ct ae en oe 


power transmitting capacity, assures maximum machine 


speeds even under varying load conditions. Tannate 


a oS ed 


is flexible, runs easily over small pulleys with short 


WATERSHED centers and high pulley ratios. Tannate is stronger, too; F 
has an average strength 1/3 to 1/2 higher than most : 
LEATHER BELTING first-quality oak belting. Resists heat, water, machine 
oils and many chemicals. 
Use Tannate to increase output, lower costs; experi- 
ence has proved it pays to belt your drives with Tannate. 
eee ee ¢ @ 

“ 
is 
cl 
1. 


te 


ESTABLISHED 1702 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 
35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ‘ATLANTA 
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@ Indicative of the increase in the use of Becco 
Hydrogen Peroxide, is the fact that we have in- 
creased the number of our tank cars by more than 
1300 per cent from 1931 to 1947! 

What is the reason for this steady substantial 
growth in the use of Becco Hydrogen Peroxide? 
This continuous growth is not because of only one 
reason, but several. First, as a result of continuous 
research, Becco Hydrogen Peroxide has been im- 
proved to meet the specific requirements of the 
textile industry. Second, Becco Hydrogen Peroxide 
is very easy to handle, whether goods are bleached 
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in kiers, package or other machines by the cold 
method or by continuous steam bleaching. Shipped 
in drums or tank cars, it is easily, quickly and auto- 
matically fed to the point of use. Third, Becco re- 
search has been devoted in large part to improving 
textile bleaching. As a result of many years of this 
research, Becco’s engineers and chemists are qual- 
ified to give valuable advice on textile bleaching. 
Why not ask them what system is most suitable 
for bleaching and processing your goods, whether 


they be cotton, wool, knit goods, rayon or other 


natural and synthetic fibres. No obligation. 
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THE IMPROVED 


PATERSON TENSION SHUTTLE 
for Shuttle-changing or Box Looms 








New/ 


LEVELING DEVICE 


Spindle head, completely redesigned 
and constructed, permits accurate 
alignment by turning leveling screw 
with slot provided in shank. Lock nut 
maintains setting. Eliminates any need 
for bending spindle by hand with pos- 
sibility of breakage or damage to top 
spring. Slot head design makes spin- 
dle change easy. 


New/ 


METAL HEAD BOX 
Heavy steel box holds spindle head 
rigidly in place, prevents side play. 
Provides solid base for leveling screw. 
No part of spindie head contacts wood. 
Assures lasting, positive alignment. 


New/ 


SPINDLE HEAD PIN 
Double shouldered steel pin, shaped 
so it can’t work out through front or 
back wall of shuttle. Avoids danger 
of reed spoilage or “smashes” from 
“break outs’. A patented feature! 


New / 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
CATCH 
Shuttle can be assembled with either 
long catch, to fit a wooden bobbin, or 
short one for paper tube. Parts inter- 
changeable. Operation requires less 
than two minutes. Provides positive fit. 


US 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 





NOW, with four tested improvements 
in mechanical design, this U S Pater- 
son Tension Shuttle will help to 
eliminate “smashes” and “seconds”, 
and reduce excessive shuttle mainte- 
nance costs. 


Once again, US matches progress 
in loom design with progress in shuttle 
design, giving you proved new fea- 
tures that assure greater efficiency, 
increased production, and fabric 
quality protection. 


Check over these time-saving, 
money-saving advantages. A U S rep- 
resentative will show you the improved 
Paterson Tension Shuttle at your 
request. See it, try it, before you place 
your next shuttle order! 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. #7 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENT: 


Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 


Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham ESTABLISHED (657 
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Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 
of Minneapolis, Minn., another 
user of Norma-Hoffmann’s 
Patented “Cartridge” Bearings 


The new ‘“Regulectric’” generators need no 
adjustments, no maintenance, no attention 
for years and one reason is— 
... the bearings are sealed as effect- 
ively as are the components of the 
built-in regulating circuit. 
Made to double-row width, these “Cartridge” 
Bearings have 100% more grease capacity 
than any other standard self-sealed type and 
they also permit added shaft strength and 
reduced overhang. Write for all the facts on 
Norma-Hoffmann’s ‘'Cartridge’ Bearings. 













NORMA-HOFFMANN 
Precision BEARINGS 


BALL+ROLLER+ THRUST 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
FIELD OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, LosAngeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Phoenix 
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@ Please note the change in the corporation name. The 


management believes that the new name NOPCO 
CHEMICAL CO.., is more truly descriptive of the 


increasingly broader scope of the company’s activities 


in chemical manufacturing. 
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gumming of cards... NOPCO FUA actually speeds 
up carding. 


Static...anti-static properties of NOPCO FUA cut 
down fly in carding. 


“bearding’... NOPCO FUA prevents this common 
cause of fiber weakening. 


spinning difficulties ... NOPCO FUA performs 


equally well on either mules or frames. 


ho 
0 
ho 
ho 


To these eight advantages add 12 equally important 
advantages provided by NOPCO FUA... 
have the 20 reasons why many leading wool manu- 


and you 


tacturers have already made new, revolutionary 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
(Formerly National Oil Products Co.) 
BOSTON * CHICAGO « HARRISON,N. J. « CEDARTOWN, GA. « RICHMOND, CAMB, 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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BUT CAN I BUY IT? 


Even though some Nopco products are 
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ally better itself. Meanwhile, 
informed of any developments. _ 
rent situation on the NOPCO produc 


PRODUCT — NOPCO F UA 
DELIVERY —Present c 
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that make NOPCO* FUA 
the “Yes” choice in Wool Oils! 
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EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 
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setting .. . NOPCO FUA does not become set 
in the yarn during steaming nor in the goods 


after steaming and crabbing. 





soap or detergents . NOPCO FUA gives 
remarkable fulling and scouring results without 


such additives. 


mineral oil... NOPCO FUA is 100% fatty. 


oxidation ... NOPCO FUA is non-oxidizable. 


No 
No 
ho 





NOPCO FUA their “Yes” choice among wool oils. 
Write today for NOPCO DATA BULLETIN which fully 
describes the 20 important ways in which NOPCO 
FUA helps improve wool Processing. 


NOPCO FUA 


SELF-FULLING, SELF-SCOURING WOOL OIL 
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They Improve Production All Along the Line... 


Tufferized Card Clothing—for better quality 


and greater production and efficiency of operation! 


Developed and exclusively owned and used by 
Howard Bros., the Tufferizing Process cuts and forms 
wires with an accuracy never before attained in the 
manufacture of Card Clothing. The Tuffer Patented 
Foundation is made of four plies of specially woven 


fabrics bonded with oilproof glue. It is strong and 
stretch-resistant, yet pliable enough to go on the 
cylinders easily. It is flexible enough to promote 
the proper carding action of the wires. 


Howard representatives will gladly talk over your 
problems and make workable recommendations. 
Feel free to ask for their advice. 





Sovthern Plants—Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 5250 Gastonia, N. C., Phone Gastonia 1162 






Tuffer Tension Regulator—tThis new 
device, driven by motor or operated by hand 
winch, speedily applies Card Clothing with 
absolutely uniform tension. Using the Tuffer 
Tension Regulator one man and a helper can 
clothe the most difficult roll in an amazingly 
short time. Write for complete information. 


Tuffer Napper Clothing — Tufferized 
Napper Clothing has clean, smooth needle 
points that produce a deep, fluffy nap. . . 
the Tufferizing Process of cutting and set- 
ting the wire in Napper Clothing assures 


uniformity. 


Direct Representation in Canada 





Midgliey’s improved Hand Stripping 
Card—Indestructible backs and handles... 
Steel clamps protect edges of the card and 
hold them securely to the back. 


Howard’s Special Hand Stripping 
Card—Ruggedly constructed.:.pressed-steel 
handle... made of three-ply indestructible 
wood for strength and light weight. 


Hand Sampling Cards—Designed for 
dyers and wool dealers. 


Brushes—For finishing. Rust-resisting wire. 
Velvet mills will obtain smooth, even finish 
to their cloth by using Howard Brushes. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. wWonrcESsTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS Phone 6-6207 


Branches—Philadelphia, Pa., Phone Germantown 8-0500 Blanco, Texas 


at 


a 
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Bidnee tiie BY CHATHAM 


And Chatham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of the famous Chatham 
Baby Blanket, employs a wide range of 
other colors for its complete line of 
blankets. 

“Chatham Makes Good Blankets” is 
becoming a buy-word for American 
women, and Sandoz is proud to be 
among Chatham suppliers, furnishing 
dyes that Chatham can depend upon 
for constant quality — efficiency in han- 
dling, fastness in service. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC 


Among recent Sandoz developments 
is Brilliant Alizarine Milling Blue 2RL, 
a new acid dyeing blue producing 
bright royal blue tones that are fast to 
light, milling, washing, perspiration 
and salt water. Like its well known pred- 
ecessor, Brilliant Alizarine Milling 
Blue BL, it obtains high fastness prop- 
erties without chrome. It is the ideal 
color for “Baby Blues” for blankets, 
sweater and bathing suit work — as well 


as for more brilliant effects in men’s 


and ladies’ wear. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals . . . for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres. . . be guided 
by the successful “color achievements” 
you have been seeing in these Sandoz 
advertisements. Sandoz application lab- 
oratories are located in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Charlotte, Toronto, where stocks in 
wide range are carried. Other branches 
in Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 


-» 61 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIN 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


WORN THREAD GUIDES 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


When steel thread guides have 
been in use a long time, particularly 
when winding silk or other abrasive 
material, “thread cuts’” may be 
found in a criss-cross pattern on the 
face of the guide. If the cuts are 
small and shallow, they will not 
cause much, if any damage. 

However, when they become deep 
enough to be plainly visible, there 











Fig. 1. Criss-cross grooves cut in 
Suide are serious enough to necessi- 
tate replacement. 


is the danger of abrasion as the yarn 
is pulled from side to side over the 
face. This danger is increased when 
a change is made from one yarn size 
to another. 

There is also the possibility of 
stitches forming, due to the short 
“dwell” of yarn when it transfers 
from one cut to another at the end 
of a traverse. 

Either of these faults is costly 
enough to warrant replacing guides 
before they are deeply cut. 





IS NO. 63 OF A SERIES ON 


Occasionally a guide is used that 
has much too wide a slot for the 
yarn being wound. This causes a 
dwell at the end of the traverse that 
results in an improper lay of yarn 





Fig. 2. The slot in this guide is too 
wide for the yarn. Improper lay of 
yarn and hard ends will result. 
and in hard ends. Then, as wear 
takes place at the corners of the 
guide, there is an increasing ten- 
dency to throw stitches over the 
ends of the package. 

Porcelain guides become very 
abrasive when cut, and any chafing 
is particularly disastrous to fila- 
ment yarns. 


HANDLING SWIFTS 
(No. 60 Winding Machine) 


Some mills have reported that 
their operators have difficulty in 
putting swifts in position where the 
band-type brake is used. 

This can be overcome by better 
control of the swift and by release of 
the brake. 

The swift should be held at the 
hub by the left hand. The right hand 









Fig. 3. Cuts in the slot were made by 
the yarn and, in turn, will chafe 
the yarn. 





Fig. 4. Compensator is held down 
while swift is placed in position in the 
brackets. 


should be used to pull the com- 


pensator down; this releases the 
brake and permits placing the swift 
in position in the brackets without 
difficulty. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. May, 1947 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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CEGLIN INCREASES THE INTRINSIC VALUE OF FABRICS 


@ aids in the stabilization of 
shrinkage and stretching 


®@ promotes tensile strength 

@ increases resistance to slippage or distortion 

@ improves resistance to abrasion 

e makes possible a wide range from crispness to softness 


These qualities are then a permanent characteristic of the finished textile and remain durable through repeated laundering. 
Write for technical booklet giving complete directions for uses and application. 


Made only by SYLVANIA DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Plant: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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“TEXTILE 


Te Gover. 


Inc. 


CHactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Strenethens your cash position 
Relieves you of credit losses 


* 55 MADISON AVENUE «- NEW YORK 
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(Lsotherm Adsorption Apparatus) 


Seen through this mystic maze of tubes and wiring is a Sinclair Research technician. What his 
apparatus means to users of industrial lubricants is no mystery, however. 
At Sinclair Laboratories, the Isotherm Adsorption Apparatus is used constantly to determine the 


effectiveness of adsorbents used in lubricating 
oil refining procedures. Because Sinclair lubri- 
cants are made with infinite care to suit the 
specific requirements of your equipment, it is 
highly important to know exactly how adsor- 
bents, catalysts, and other treating materials 
perform in a refining process. 

This intricate apparatus is an assurance that 
Sinclair lubricant manufacture guarantees the 
vety highest quality product. It is one more 
evidence of the painstaking Sinclair research 
and refinery control that result in outstanding 
lubricant performance. 








Stuclacr 
Textile Oils 


LILY WHITE OILS 


In grades to suit all spindle speeds, 
loads and operating conditions 


Light color, long life 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY «+ 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





MANUEAGEGRING CONTRGS ™ OUlSIANOING PERiGEMias. 
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HEN you need a metal that will stand up in all dyeing 
processes, investigate Inconel*. 


Its 80% nickel content assures resistance to strong alkalies, 
chlorides and reducing acids; its 14% chromium content prevents 
harmful attack by many oxidizing acids. 

Inconel stands up against all types of dyes...acid and acid 
chrome ... direct, vat, sulfur and developed colors. It resists cor- 
rosion by dilute hypochlorites and by sizing or other compounds 
and solutions used to impregnate fabrics. Peroxide bleaches have 
little effect on Inconel, and the alloy itself — unlike many other 
metals —does not harmfully accelerate decomposition of the 
bleach. 

Having greater strength and toughness than structural steel, 
and possessing excellent fabricating and welding properties, 
Inconel makes possible the construction of extremely rugged, 
long-lived equipment. 


Inconel is available in standard mill forms... in sheet and strip 

. . in rod, bar, plate and tubing. Let’s not forget castings, either. 

They’re available too. And for equipment requiring plate thick- 

nesses of 3/16” and heavier, you can get Inconel-clad steel . . . at 
a substantially lower price than solid Inconel. 


Detailed information on corrosion resistance, mechanical and 
working properties, and typical uses of this versatile nickel alloy 
is contained in Technical Bulletin T-7, Engineering Properties of 
Inconel. A copy is yours for the asking. Drop us a line on your 
letterhead, and we'll see that it’s sent promptly. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





WASHER AND DYE PADDER at The Tex- 
tileather Corp., Toledo, O., utilizes 91 corro- 
sion resistant Inconel covered rolls. Designed 
by H. L. Perry, plant engineer, for handling 
automobile upholstery fabric. Capacity 3320 
yards per hour. Fred Christen & Sons Co., 
Toledo, built this equipment in 1940. Inconel 
covered rolls were fabricated by The 
Youngstown Welding & Engineering Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


PS 


CLOSE-UP OF ONE SECTION of the eight- 
box washer. Welded tank is made of 14” 
Inconel-clad steel plate, and contains 7 idler 
rolls of seamless Inconel tubing, 4” OD x .120 
wall x 74%” face. 
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Through laboratory testing we are able to scraps. We can furnish these in comber 


supply you with the exact fibers or fiber noils, card strips, spinners and rovings 
blends you specify. Our close contacts with § (machined and unmachined), colored card 
our own and our contracted mills allow us to strips, soiled cards, and woven cuttings. 
inaugurate quality control and correct classi- Tell us what you want in staple length, col- 
fication at the source of supply. or, strength, percentage of foreign matter, 

We have on hand a wide variety of fibers— resiliency and drag and we will quote you 
cotton; cotton and rayon blends; rayon, promptly on the exact material to do the 
aralac and cotton blends; and assorted rayon best job for you. Wire or write us today. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Plants and Cincinnati, Ohio + Franklin, Ohio + Atlanta,Ga. + Charlotte,N.C. + Covington, Tenn. 
Sales Offices: e Greensboro,N.C. +» Memphis, Tenn. +» New York,N.Y. «© Chicago, Ill. + Detroit, Mich. 


YCO 
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The Answer 











to Better Extracting... 


PROCTOR Continuous Extracting Unit for Raw Stock 


Here are the highlights of the operation of this 
modern unit, which replaces the laborious inter- 
mittent method of centrifugal extracting. 


An automatic feed delivers a uniform amount 
of wet stock to the squeeze rolls. A. vibrating 
plate, arranged between the self-feed and the 
squeeze rolls, feeds the layer of wet stock into 
the nip of the rolls in such a manner as to pre- 
vent droppage of wet stock or bunching of the 
material as it goes through the rolls. 


Here are the results: There is better opening 
of matted stock . . . wet spots in dried stock are 
eliminated . . . production is constant and very 
high . . . time losses are virtually eliminated .. . 
operating costs are kept to a minimum. 


PHILADELPHIA 20, 
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PA, 


The initial price of this modern Proctor unit is 
probably higher than that of any other extract- 
ing equipment made. However, when you.con- 
sider that with it you can combine increased 
production with improved quality—it is obvious 
that the Proctor continuous extracting unit will 
pay for itself many times over. Even with the 
somewhat higher initial investment, viewed 
over the long run, Proctor equipment is actually 
the least expensive. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ 


Bo’ 
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SOUNDWRITER 


... with each of the older dictation machines now in use 


It is our opinion, and we think that of leading engineering and office manage- 
ment authorities, that any dictation instrument without these important features 


is obsolete: 


Compare 


AUDOGRAPH'S PAPER-THIN PLASTIC DISCS 
With bulky, old-fashioned, breakable cylinders. 


Compare 
AUDOGRAPH'S ONE HOUR DICTATION CAPACITY 


With the usual few minutes. 


The AUDOGRAPH is available 
NOW on prompt delivery sched- 
ules. Call your local office—ask 
for an AUDOGRAPH demon- 
stration . . . itself a unique 
experience. 


Compare 


AUDOGRAPH'S COMPLETELY SHOCKPROOF 
RUGGEDNESS 


With "handle with care" delicate instruments. 


Compare 


AUDOGRAPH'S SELF-CONTAI 0 COMPLETE UNITS 
With systems requiring complicah “extra” equipment. 


Compare 


AUDOGRAPH'S LIGHT WEIGHT—PORTABILITY 
With clumsy, heavy, awkward designs. 


Compare 


AUDOGRAPH'S RADIO-PERFECT VOICE MODULATION 
With older, flatter-toned forms. 





¢ Lanier Company 


THOMAS H. LANIER 


J. HICKS LANIER 


SARTAIN LANIER 


ATLANTA 
RALEIGH SAVANNAH MOBILE NASHVILLE KNOXVILLE 
CHARLOTTE MACON ROME BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS 
COLUMBIA AUGUSTA NEW ORLEANS MONTGOMERY CHATTANOOGA 
GREENVILLE - GREENSBORO ORLANDO KINGSPORT JOHNSON CITY 
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@ CREDIT PROBLEMS ARE BACK! 





Knowing these facts may save you losses in 1947! 


DO YOU KNOW THE TREND IN CREDIT LOSSES? 


During the last few months, credit losses have been greater than in 
any month since 1941. 


ARE PAST DUE ACCOUNTS INCREASING? 


Studies show that past due accounts are greater today than in any 
period since 1941. 


HAVE YOU RECHECKED YOUR CREDIT RISKS? 


Continued rechecking of credit risks may prevent unexpected loss 
due to changing inventory values. 


WHERE ARE THE LARGEST CREDIT LOSSES? 


Records show that the largest credit losses are often the result of 
extending credit to customers who enjoy unlimited confidence and 
yet furnish limited information. 


WILL YOU SUFFER HEAVY CREDIT LOSSES? 


The facts show that credit losses are back. Yet, you can eliminate 
your chance of loss now by letting James Talcott, Inc., purchase your 
accounts receivable and thereby assume the risk. And what’s more, 
factoring your accounts will give you additional operating capital, 
if you need it, and more time to devote to the problems of buying, 
manufacturing, selling and distributing. 


BAMES TALCOTT, sxc. 


FACTORS 
Founded 1854 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENT: CLARENCE KNOWLES, 1734 CANDLER BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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gg CONTROLS 


bi ciate : for 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


OR 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 

























1. MOTOR-OPERATED VALVES for on-off or propor- 
tioning control of high or low pressure steam and hot or 
chilled water. 


2. REMOTE BULB THERMOSTATS and MICROTHERMS 
for controlling system temperatures in heating or air condi- 
tioning installations of all types and sizes. 


3. Room-type HYGROSTATS for controlling the oper- 
ation of humidifying equipment to maintain the desired 
amount of relative humidity. 











4. Room-type THERMOSTATS for maintaining uniform 
temperature in offices, weave rooms, spinning rooms, ware- 
houses, and other buildings. 


5. Room-type MICROTHERMS for accurate automatic con- 
trol of humidifying and air-conditioning systems. 


6. Two-position DAMPER CONTROL MOTORS having 
many applications for operation of dampers in duct systems. 


7. Heavy-duty, oil-submerged DAMPER CONTROL 
MOTORS in a wide variety of types and sizes for two- 
position, multi-position, or proportioning service. 


Write today for further information on Barber-Colman Controls. 


A nation-wide 


engineering and service organization stands ready to help solve your control problems. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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Long years of manufacturing experience —of lastingly accurate 
weighing service—that is the background yov will find in | 
scales bearing the Fairbanks-Morse name. 
The services they perform, the time and money they save, ; 
have given them an envied reputation for dependable quality. | 
| 
Skilled workmanship, quality materials, and unending re- ! * 
search have combined to make this possible . . . will continue ; 
to give Fairbanks-Morse Scales a proud position of leadership | T 
in every field of industry. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
| 
| 
® Diesel Locomotives 
Fairbanks-Morse eee ! 
Generators ® Motors | 
Pumps ® Scales | 
A name worth remembering  magnetos © Stokers | én 
Railroad Motor Cars | 
and Standpipes | 
Ferm Equipment } 
} 
' 
f 
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Every ounce of load a V-Belt carries must first be picked 
up by the sides of the belt. Clearly so, because only the sides 
come into contact with the pulley! The sides do all the 
GRIPPING on the pulley. They get all the wear against the 
sheave-groove wall. The sides pick up the load. They transmit 
that load to the belt as a whole. And then, once more, the sides 
—and the sides alone—grip the driven pulley and deliver the 
power to it. 

That is why you have always noticed that the sidewall of 
the ordinary V-Belt is the part that wears out first. 


That's -_ the CONCAVE SIDE 


A GATES PATENT 


“IMPORTANT to YOU! 


\ 
! 
! 
| 
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| 
| ae since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, 
| anything that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the 
life of the belt—and that is why the patented Concave Side is 
important to you. 
| The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why the 
; ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the 
| middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Con- 
| cave Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. 
! That is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are 
giving you so much longer service than any straight-sided V- 
Belts can possibly give. 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
1 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
! 
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* 
More Important NOW That STRONGER 


Tension Members are Used 

Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in 
V-Belts having much stronger tension members — tension 
members of Rayon Cords and Flexible Steel Cables, among 
others—the sidewall of the belt is often called upon to transmit 
to the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, with heavier load- 
ing on the sidewall the life-prolonging Concave Side is more im- 
portant today than ever before! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY Denver, U. S. A. 
“World's Largest Maker of V-Belts" 
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\¢ AMSUTTA’S fame for quality is not 
accidental, It results from deliberate measures to assure a 
superior product. Important among these advantages is an 
AMCO Humidification and Cooling System. 


By reducing excessive temperatures and holding humidity 
at correct levels—an easy routine with AMCO— ideal proc- 
essing “weather” prevails in every department. Also impor- 
tant to efficien: production is greater comfort for the worker. 


Relative humidity is accurately maintained by introducing 
atomized water spray, and the frictional heat of high speed 
machines is absorbed by evaporation of this moisture in con- 
junction with carefully controlled air-flow. No expensive 
changes are necessary—no air ducts to install—no jump in 
maintenance costs. 


What an AMCO System has done for many leading mills 
it can do for you. An AMCO engineer will gladly show you 
how you can modernize your plant simply and economically 
for better product quality with increased output. 


CO 


HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING 























= 








FEATURES OF AMCO 
HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING . 


Reduces excessive temperature and 
holds relative humidity at point 
best suited to fibre and process. 


Speeds production in high friction 
(heat) areas. 


Assures evener yarn counts and 
increases breaking strength. 


Gradually increases regain for 
good roving and consequent better 
spinning. 


Drafting of fibres smoother and 
more compact. 


Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


No cumbersome ducts to require 
cleaning and obstruct light. 


Easier to install—minimum disrup- 
tion. 


High flexibility to meet changing 
room conditions. 


Minimum maintenance. 


Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes 
your present humidification system. 


Increases worker comfort. 


MERICAN MOISTENING CO. arritiaTED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., PROVIDENCE, R. |. * BOSTON « ATLANTA * CHARLOTTE 


a 
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STEAM ACCOUNTING LOWERS COSTS 
IN TEXTILE MILLS 


( Coumen the savings in fuel dollars made possible by just a few 

percent reduction in steam waste. In textile mills, where steam 
costs are unusually high, savings made through the use of the Brown 
Steam Accounting System are considerable. 


Brown Totalizing Flow Meters are the basis of the Brown Steam 
Accounting System. These flow meters enable you to figure steam costs 
for every department. They show where the steam is going—and where 
it is being wasted. Permanent chart records show rate of flow, enabling 
you to correlate steam load with textile production. The automatic 
planimeter pen records the amount of flow, making it possible to ana- 
lyze steam consumption during any period. The integrator totalizes the 
flow. 


Many textile mills report substantial savings in fuel dollars after 
installation of the Brown Steam Accounting System. Let us show how it 
can do the same for you. Write for complete information. THE 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 
44, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. 


Brown Electric Recording 
Integrating Flow Meter 


TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND BRUSSELS, BELGIUM STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


BRown FLow MetTeRS. 


... MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL CONTROL SYSTEMS. 
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het the Facts on Hooker Chemicals 


from our New teneral Products List 


We’ve increased the size of our 
General Products List from 4 to 20 
pages. Several new products have 
been added and you will want to be 
brought up to date on our chemi- 
cals. The increase in pages comes 
from an endeavor to make it 
easier for you to get the in- 
formation you want about 
Hooker Chemicals. 


Larger type, graphic formulas, and a new 
format facilitate your finding the chemi- 
cals in which you are interested. Included 
are description, principal physical and 
chemical properties, uses, and shipping 
containers. This new products list also 
describes briefly the various chemical proc- 
esses and facilities which Hooker has avail- 
able for industry. 

You who are not yet acquainted with 
Hooker Chemicals will find this new Prod- 
ucts List an excellent introduction to a 


HOOKER) = 














source for industrial chemicals of high 


purity; it will also pay you to refer to this 
Bulletin whenever you need chemicals. 
Feel free, too, to call on Hooker’s Technical 
Staff for advice and help on the application 
of Hooker Chemicals to your problems. 

The words “Bulletin 100°’ on your busi- 
ness letterhead will bring you a copy of the 
Hooker General Products List. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


14 Forty-Seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Wilmington, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 








CHEMICALS REGaal oe 























Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide 
Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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Just tighten three cap 
screws to lock this 
sheave to the shaft! 
No filing, reaming or 
hammering . .. no 
wobble. 





Save time... prevent damage to 
motor and shaft... with TEXROPE 





QUICKLY ALIGNED 


Because it slides freely on 
the shaft, it’s easy to line 
up the sheave accurately 
— for good alignment, 
smooth operating, longer 
belt life. It pays to stand- 
ardize on ‘“Magic-Grip” 
sheaves. 
See Sweet’s Catalog 


SLIPS ON EASILY 


Comes completely assem- 
bled, Tapered split bush- 
ing provides clearance for 
even over-size shafts — 
it’s compressed and iocked 
to the shaft with an all- 
around clamp grip by 
tightening three cap 
screws, Can be removed 
as easily as it goes on. 













“MAGIC-GRIP” SHEAVES 


ERE’S A SHEAVE that goes on fast. Less 
labor cost — less downtime. But that's 
only part of the saving. There’s no forcing 
or hammering to damage motor bearings — 
no set screws to mar the shaft. Locks on with 
a powerful —_ grip that prevents backlash 
or wobble. And .. . it costs no more than 
a standard heavy duty sheave of comparable 
materials and precision workmanship. 
Texrope “Magic-Grip” sheaves are made 
in diameters from 5.4 to 48 inches, two to 
12 grooves. They're engineered by Allis- 
Chalmers, originators of the multiple V-belt 
drive. For specifications, prices, call your near- 
est A-C dealer or office. ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. A 2221 


2 
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TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 
Name in 
V-Belt Drives 


Sr) 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job. 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 

grooves. 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 


speed, stationery or 
motion control. 





SPEED 
CHANGERS 


Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 
of a crank. 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F: 
Goodrich. They are 
soli only by A-C. 


A re 
OF SERVICE | 7 
to Industry : 


THAT MADE 



























4 soasisnennstisstassnatenne i esi el enemas 


EVERY PERKINS CALENDER is‘tustom-made to meet local conditions, engi- 


neered for marked effectiveness, convenience, simplicity. For example, this 


two-roll 46” embossirig calender shown with subframe and subframe removed. 
Foxboro air-pressure system. Rolls mounted in Timken anti-friction bearings. 


Helical roll connecting gears. There is n6 substitute for PERKINS quality. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS.., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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Dyes for coatings, suitings and custom shoe leathers, of course ! 


But what of rouge, lipstick, face powder and nail enamel ? 


Whatever you wear, use or see it’s likely to be colored with 
National Aniline dyes. For National alone makes every 
class of aniline dye and color...has had longer and broader 


application experience than any other American producer. 


Specify National Aniline Technical Service and Dyes 


for assured results. 














nsembie by Norris-Conti 


r COLOR, 
geve Is 
wt Us SFp 


DIVISION Ational Anite 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BOSTON - + GHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA - + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND, ORE. 


GREENSBORO =~ CHARLOTTE ~ ATLANTA - NEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA + TORONTO 








MANUFACTURERS—_ 
DISTRIBUTORS— 
SELLING AGENTS— 


ATTENTION! 


Financing production and distribution with 
maximum efficiency,-and ata minimum of 
risk, is best accomplished through the 
financial and credit checking services of a 


strong factoring organization. 


Increased sales volume without increased 
fixed invested capital,.accelerates turnover 


and should yield greater profits. 


Write today for details. 


Jolt P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


FACTORS 


370 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Check Credits + Cash Sales + Absorb Credit losses 





m= | FOR PAILS, BUCKETS, TUBS AND TANKS... 
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VEN in these simple but important dye 
house appliances, Stainless Steel has 
proved its outstanding superiority for 
improving production and lowering costs. 


® It keeps colors truer and brighter. 

® It makes faster change-overs possible. 

® It prevents bleeding and contamination. 

® It drastically reduces cleaning time and 
labor. 

® It holds replacement costs to the very 
minimum. 


In one plant, for example, acid-han- 
dling buckets were formerly used up at 
the rate of 4 to 8 dozen per month. Now, 
made of Stainless Steel, they last so much 
longer that replacement costs have been 
cut 75%. 

In dye jigs, acid agers, mixing tanks, 
etc. the advantages of using Stainless 
Steel are equally apparent and profitable. 
A marked increase in over-all plant eff- 
ciency has been common experience. 

Why not plan now for the gradual re- 
placement of your worn-out and obsolete 
equipment—with Stainless Steel construc- 
tion? And if youwant to insure the biggest 
; return on your investment make it a 
co point to see that it is made of U-S-S 
Stainless Steel. 

This perfected, service-tested Stainless 
is so uniform in composition, in finish and 
fabricating qualities that it permits the 
widest latitude in design and allows the 
use of the most advanced manufacturing 
techniques. The result—equipment that 
will deliver the utmost in performance. 


U-S-S STAINLESS STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
7-576 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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LISTEN TO... The Theatre 
Guild on the Air, presented 
every Sunday evening by 
United States Steel. Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company, 
coast-to-coast network. Con- 
sult your newspaper for time 
and station, 














ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS 


The operations required to run a cone winde= are: 


1. Pick up bobbin 
2. Find end 
3. Put bobbin in position 





4, Find end on cone 

5. Tie ends 

6. Start winding head 

7. Hold thread out of traverse until cone is up to speed. 


The Abbott Automatic Winder requires only the first three operations to 
be done. The last four operations are wholly automatic. 


Also, instead of a constant parade around the machine, the operator stays 
in one position sitting or standing. 


Also, the full and empty bobbins and cones are within easy reach in large 
supply. 

The result is a production three times that of the conventional stationary 
spindle non-automatic winder. 


Average hourly production per 2 oz. bobbin 112 Ibs. hour 
operator 900 to 1000 bobbins 4 oz. bobbin 224 Ibs. hour 
per hour 6 oz. bobbin 338 Ibs. hour 

8 oz. bobbin 448 Ibs. hour 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative, L. S. Ligon, Greenville, $. C. 
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Multiply the USEFUL HOURS 


your recreational facilities 


ee » “emeadil “af Pal By (S. Te we sone asd 
eis ‘ : thy » a Naa $- 


.... by floodlighting your field for NIGHT games 


More people can participate in your outdoor athletic program and many more of 
them will become interested spectators when your field is lighted with 
Crouse-Hinds 


pois CROUSE-HINDS 
FLOODLIGHTS 


A well lighted field that extends play-time into night-time will w6rk wonders in 
boosting employee enthusiasm, The resulting good-will pays dividends on the modest 
investment that is required. € 


Pioneer in sports lighting, Crouse-Hinds Illumination Department has a wealth of 

experience acquired through more than twenty years of planning the most efficient 

lighting for all types of fields from small playgrounds to great stadiums. This know- 

Setecuete how is at your service. Crouse-Hinds illuminating engineers will gladly recommend 
Floodlight the proper selection and arrangement of floodlights for any application. 


Send for the latest Crouse-Hinds Sports Lighting Bulletin. It contains the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association standard floodlight layouts for a large number of 
sports, from horseshoe courts to baseball fields. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Oltices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minnecpolis 
” New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore. — San Francisco -- Seattle — St. Louis — Washington. Resident Representatives: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — New Orleans 
@ CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 


FLOODLIGHTS : AIRPORT LIGHTING » TRAFFIC SIGNALS - CONDULETS 
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“BEARINGS RUN 10% COOLER 
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since changing to Tycol industrial greases 






7 ae 


NEA 


Boston ¢ Charlotte, N.C. 
Pittsburgh ¢ Philadelphia 


TIDE WATER 
= 









ASSOCIATED 


OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE > NEW YORK any 


“Production speeded 65%... 
Repair costs slashed 30%... 
Deposits eliminated... 
Highly stable... 
Consumption cut 25%...” 


This report from a plant engineer 
typifies the kind of trouble-free, 


cost-cutting lubrication provided 


by Tycol Industrial greases. They 
contain more high-grade cylinder 
oil—less soap—which means better 
performance in every application. 

For aid in the selection of Tycol 
greases best suited for your partic- 
ular needs, contact your nearest 


Tide Water Associated office today. 


LUBRICATION—‘“‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 
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Has all the 


advantages of 
soap without the 
disadvantages 


10. 


TI. 


ron 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
HYTERGEN BM 


. Possesses exceptional scouring ac- 


tion. 


. lt is an excellent wetting-out and 


penetrating agent. 


. Is an outstanding emulsifier. 
. May be used in acid or alkaline 


solutions. 


. Is unaffected by hard water or 


metallic salts. 


. Prevents the separation of lime 


soaps and acts to disperse lime- 
soap particles which have already 
formed. 


. ts itself neutral in reaction and is 


effective in liquors containing no 
free alkali. 


. Can be used on the most delicate 


fabrics and colors to good advan- 
tage. 


. Used to scour wool fabrics of open 


weave or soft spun yarns without 
any danger of felting. 

is a valuable assistant in fulling 
because of its penetrating and 
emulsifying properties. 

Has desirable leveling action in 


HY TERGE 





Superior 


bM 


HYTERGEN BM is the modern surface-active agent possessing all 
the advantages of soap and none of its disadvantages. It has splendid 
wetting-out, dispersing and penetrating properties and yet is highly 
resistant to hard water, acids, alkalis, salts, and other reagents 
commonly encountered in the wet processing of all materials. 

In the textile industry, HYTZERGEN BM is being widely used 
for all types of soaping, scouring, washing, wetting-out or boil-off 
operation. Its use is positive insurance against all hard water 
troubles. In many instances, it replaces soap entirely in the ratio of 
1 pound of HYTERGEN BM to 2 to 5 pounds of soap. 

Investigate this modern synthetic organic detergent. Write today 
for your copy of the HYTERGEN BM Technical Bulletin. 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION + 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


detergency, yet 
highly resistant 
to hard water, 

acid, alkalis, etc. . 






















HARTEX PRODUCTS 

RAYON OILS & SIZES SPLASHPROOF COMPOUNDS 
NYLON OILS & SIZES DELUSTRANTS 
KIER BLEACHING OILS LEVELING AGENTS 
FINISHING OILS CATIONIC SOFTENERS 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS COTTON WARP DRESSINGS 
CONDITIONING AGENTS WEIGHTING AGENTS 
SCROOPING AGENTS WETTING-OUT AGENTS 

MERCERIZING PENETRANTS 


Send for free booklet, ‘‘Mercerizing and ALKAMERCE 
o - The Ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant”’ 








es. 














Lased on research 
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> ay fue Hyon Lb - COSTS DOWN 
exile with Reliance V+S Drive 


Wherever Reliance V*S Drive is introduced in a textile mill, 
quantity and quality of production increase while costs decrease. 
VS, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating from A-c. 
Circuits, makes any machine far more efficient. 





V*S offers an infinite range of stepless speed changes— smooth 
starts and stops— maintenance of proper tension. Its all-electric 
control may be automatic or manual, either at the machine or from 
remote stations. Conveniently-packaged, space-saving V*S units 
\ have proved their value in many types of textile mill equipment-— 
cloth printing machines, continuous bleaching 


; RELIANCE ranges, beamers, slashers and others. Write 





THE ALL-ELECTRIC today for Bulletin 311, which gives you more 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE of the money-saving facts about V*S Drive. 


for A-c. Circuits RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1085 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ¢ Boston @ Buffalo * Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Denver © Detroit ¢ Gory 

Greenville ¢ Houston ® Kalamazoo ¢ Kansas City © Knoxville © Los Angeles 

Milwouvkee © Minneapolis © New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 

Portiand, Ore, © Rockford, lil, © St. Lovis © San Francisco © Seattie © Syrocise 
Tampa ® Tulsa © Washington, D. C, 


RELIANCE” 3c MOTORS 








*‘Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 
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ACCOTEX APRONS 


ii ah Ef Zz, YEAS Off mill 4 AMES 





Many of Armstrong’s Long Draft Aprons have been in con- 
tinuous operation in leading mills for more than five years 
yet show little sign of wear, still keep producing top quality 
yarn. Thus you reduce apron costs when you install Acco- 
tex Aprons on your spinning and roving frames. 

The extra-long life of Accotex Aprons is due to a special 
construction developed by Armstrong. Heavy layers of 
synthetic rubber enclose a sturdy, nonstretch cord interliner. 
This provides a substantial wearing thickness on both the 
inside and the outside of the aprons. These tough surfaces 
give years of uniformly fine service. The synthetic rubber 
used is nonoxidizing and not affected by oil. And since 
Accotex Aprons are seamless, they won’t tear or break open 
during operation. 

Prove the durability and economy of Armstrong’s Acco- y | rm st ron gs 
tex Aprons on your own frames. Your Armstrong repre- a : ‘ 
sentative will gladly help you arrange a test installation. PAT. 
Ask him for samples, prices, and complete informa- 
tion. Or write today to Armstrong Cork Co., Textile 
Products Department, 3605 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


PENDING 





Also by the makers of Accotex Aprons 


.» » the Accotex Cot 


The most widely used textile roll coverings, Accotex Cots are the result of the 
same specialized research and technical skill that produced the Accotex Apron. 
Here are eight reasons why Accotex Cots spin higher quality yarn and 
increase poundage. 








Long Service—Accotex Cots are 


Reduced Lapping—Accotex Cots 


. tough. And they can be rebuffed 4. have no affinity for textile fibers 
5 or 6 times. and are not affected by tempera- 
ture or humidity, 
? Good Drafting—Accotex Cots re- 7 Seamless Construction—Accotex 
* tain their excellent grip, because 5 Good Start-Up—Accotex Cots are * Cots have no seams—no  struc- 
their cork-and-synthetic composi- * non-thermoplastic, resist flattening. tural weakness to cause premature 
tions resist slicking. failure. 
6 Solvent Resistance—aAccotex Cots 
3 Reduced Eyebrowing—tThe re- * are not affected by oil, water, 8 Quick Assembly—Accotex Cots 
* sistance of cork-and-rubber to dyes, or any of the commonly ° 





slicking minimizes eyebrowing. 


used textile solvents 


are ready glued for easier, 
quicker assembly. 
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still produce quality yarn 

































4 More Reasons Why 
it Pays to Install 
Accotex Aprons 


The Armstrong construction 
shown below not only 
makes Accotex Aprons more 
durable but also provides 
four additional operating 
advantages. 


@ UNIFORMITY: All Accotex 
Aprons have the same com- 
position throughout, and 
dimensions of every size are 
accurate. 


; = | ®CLEAN RUNNING: Accotex 
. °c. Aprons do not crack or scuff 
y) p 
‘ irmstrong 5 Thus they assure cleaner 


running work and _iess 
waste. 


@® REDUCED LAPPING: Acco- 
tex Aprons are not affected 
by temperature or humidity. 
They perform with a mini- 
mum of lapping. 


®GOOD FRICTION: The effi- 
cient ‘‘grip’’ of Accotex 
Aprons reduces slippage. 


PAT. PENDING 


ACCOTEX COTS " 
CORK COTS 
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THICK LAYERS OF RUBBER 


—— Z LAYER OF COTTON CORD 
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PARAMUL II5 


A Cyanamid Textile Finish for 





COTTON 
RAYON 
LINEN 
WOOLENS 


PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent is an aqueous solution of wax and aluminum salts 








that imparts superior water repellency and stain resistance to a wide variety of fabrics— 
cotton, rayon, linen and wool. It is equally suitable for treating such fabrics for outer- 


wear or equipment purposes. Easy and economical to use. Odorless and harmless to 





skin or fabric. Stable over a wide range of temperatures, it can be stored safely for long 
periods of time. In its ability to meet a specific need precisely, PARAMUL 115 is typical 
of the many Cyanamid products developed for use in the textile industry. 


CALL CYANAMID! The services of Cyanamid’s technical service staff backed by zs, 


our extensive textile research facilities are ready to assist you to achieve superior 





results . . . economically . . . in water repellence and stain resistance for your fabrics. 


Sndustial AMERICAN Fa Ah | 
a | 

Chemicals CYA NAMID (Ca¥ 
Neveston COMPANY _ | 


3O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Com- 
pounds, DECERESOL* Wetting Agents, /ARAMUL**115 Water Repellent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicols, 
For low-cost chemical equivalent of distilled H,O...FILT-R-STIL* Demineralizing Units. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.  **Trade-mork 
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It’s So Quiet... 
YOU CAN HEAR 
A COST 


DROP! 






YES, that sound you hear is the drop- 
ping of Comb Box costs! Your ear will tell you 
that replacement costs due to friction are out 


with the new. . 


Southern States 5) Equipment Corp. 


TYPE C 
BALL BEARING COMB BOX 


ba NO F RICTION e e « because there are NO SLAPPING PARTS. Double row, heavy 
duty ball bearing construction throughout. There are NO WEARING PARTS. 


i NO OIL LEAKAGE e e « because this Southern States Comb Box is factory lubsi- 


cated and sealed. No possibility of oil damage to the doffer clothing. 


he NO OTHER BOX NEEDED e « « because, with adapter base, this revolutionary 


design fits, either RIGHT or LEFT-HAND. ANY current make of card. 


For lower costs and improved operating efficiency in your Card Room, investigate the 


Southern States Comb Box TODAY! Write for Bulletin TI—100 


EE NDERSON fownpry & MACHINE CO. 






? (A Division of Southern States Equipment Corporation) 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


Largest Manupacturer of Cast-7eoth and Cut-“osth Gears in the South 
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Efficiency of the New Mill Proved Dayco 
Slasher Roll is so great, it is estimated, the 
savings resulting from installation will: pay for 
it within a period of fel ag pe six months. 


The New Dayco Slasher Roll has been per- 
fected to slash any type yarn, and it is not 
affected by oils or chemicals. Size materials 
that harden do not affect Daycos and 15 to 30 
minutes are saved when starting up. Uniform- 


lap streaks and yarn flattening are minimized. 
Me is or nat a New Dayco Slasher Roll will 

spe satisfactory service for at least two years. 
n this period it will save many, many hours 

of blanket changes and installation time. It 

will pay you to get full information. Write to 

Dayton Rubber, Dayton, Ohio, or 

TEXTILE Propucts Division, DAYTON RUBBER 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


ity of the size is increased tremendously .. . Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 


THESE Mi Proved PRODUCTS WILL SAVE YOU TIME, MONEY AND MATERIALS 








a” 
Z BOX LOOM PICKERS - BOX LOOM PICKER BUMPERS + CONE BASE PADS +» FROG AND LOOM BUMPERS + HOLD-UP | 
STRAPS - LONG DRAFT APRONS + LOOP PICKERS + LUG STRAPS + ROLL COVERINGS « RUB APRONS + SLASHER ) 


ROLLS « TAKE-UP ROLL COVERING +» TEMPLE ROLL TUBING + VIBRATION DAMPENERS - WOOLEN AND WORSTED COTS 


Wzuytoom, (ebayer 











HE MARK OF TECHNICAL 2 LLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 








Waynesville, N. C. plant, devoted exclusively to manufacturing textile products designed to help you produce finer textiles more economically. 
66 a 
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Convention Season 


Your “Shorts and Remnants” is getting 
to you right in the middle of the conven- 
tion season, It’s pretty rough on some of 
the fellows that go to them all. Biloxi— 
Atlantic City—Augusta—Pinehurst—Day- 
tona—Shawnee-on-the-Delaware; all coming 
right together, but then you can see that 
prospect when he’s not behind that desk. 

Convention Talk: A lot of people that are 
not running a business are talking about 
business’ reducing prices. Those same folks 
made sure they ran wages up for the 
unions before they talked about cutting 
prices. It’s always been strange to us that 
people who never had to run a business can 
always make such helpful suggestions to 
those that run them. But then, it always 
does take an old maid or a bachelor to tell 
you how to raise children. 

But a lot of talk and publicity about 
raising wages and at the same time cut- 
ting prices can help others to plan for the 
future. Materials handling suppliers know 
that such conversation gets the buyers on 
their toes, and they look around for ways 
to save a dime. The suppliers with equip- 
ment for saving in labor are making a bid 
for the textile business. 

Higher wages and lower prices remind 
us of the motorcycle rider who had turned 
his coat around, buttoning it in the back, 
to keep out the wind. He had a wreck, was 
knocked out but not seriously hurt; how- 
ever by the time bystanders had twisted 
his neck to what they thought was the 
front of his coat, the man died. 


* 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes 


“I should like to secure a reprint of the 
article ‘Oils, Fats, Waxes’—Russell Gill in 
Cotton, Vol. 110 No. 11 p. 43-6, 55 (1946).” 

ARTHUR SHAPIRO 
Philadelphia 89, Pa. 

e 
Reprint Information Sought 


“I would appreciate any information you 
could give me as to the availability of a 
reprint of the article: ‘Countng Neps in 
Cotton’ by Horace L. Pratt, March, 1946. 


LEONARD K. BERKOWITZ 
Anchor Rome Mills, Ine. 
Rome, Ga. 


(This was really popular. No reprints 
now available.) 


+ 
An Old Magazine Saver 


“The enclosed letter will explain it- 
self ... As an old magazine saver I can 
sympathize with the guy. Evidently ‘Shorts 
& Remnants’ gets around.”. 

ROBERT McCRANEY. 
Morgan Cotton Mills, 
Quitman, Ga. 


(The letter sent on by Mr. McCraney was 
from Chas, Lutz, 7182 Andrews Ave., West 
Oak Lane, Phila., Pa., who sent on an Old- 
Timer article from Sept. 1940 issue which 
Mr. McCraney requested in S & R, Feb. 
issue. Mr, Lutz says that he has saved all 
issues since 1930 and that he has made 
mailings to our subscribers as far west as 
St. Louis. He has “just books and more 
books, cartons full of periodicals of various 
kinds on most any angle of textile work... 
One drawer stuffed full of Corton.” He 
says “Talking frankly, my wife doesn’t 
take anybody in this room of mine and she 
says she gets a headache when she sees 
all there is in there to wipe off’ (You know, 
Mr. Lutz, the weaker sex just can’t ap- 
preciate our hobbies.) 
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Maintenance at Dan River 


“A series of articles appeared recently 
on the maintenance program of Riverside 
& Dan River Mills. If you could send to 
me copies of the articles it would be very 
much appreciated.” 

W. R. MacINTYRBP 
V-P, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
Wilmington 99, Del. 


(We have a few reprints. Dan River main- 
tains machinery in a big way.) 
e 
Everglaze 


“We are anxious to get 50 to 100 copies 
of your article on ‘Everglaze’ Fabrics which 
appeared on page 57 of your March issue 
for our client. ... ” 

JOHN GILBERT CRAIG 
John Gilbert Craig Advertising 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
e 
More Reprints 

“As subscriber since many years, we 
would appreciate if you could send us the 
following reprints: Warp Sizing, by Paul 
Seydel, How loom fixers are trained at 
the Bibb Plant in Columbus, by E. C. 
DOE. sine” 

OSCAR ADOT ANDIA 
Gerente General 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


(Present series on “Cotton Warp Sizing” 
will be in book form. Bighth article is in 
this issue. About five more to go.) 

* 
It Pays to Advertise 


“I subscribed to your paper when my 
residence was Tel-a-Viv, Palestine, and I 
think you published in 1944/5 a series of 
advertisements of an American chemical 
company with very wonderful coloured il- 
lustrations showing the history of hand 
weaving through the ages. I kept these il- 
lustrations and framed same as I liked them 
very much indeed. 

Unfortunately I have lost the whole col- 
lection, and I would therefore be extremely 
grateful, if you could supply me with a new 
copy of one of each of these pictures. .. .” 

ALEXANDER FRIGYES 
London, S. W. 3, England. 


(We don’t blame you for wanting these. 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (Starch) put them 
out. Some of our toughest superintendents 
have them framed, too.) 

> 
Effect of Sunlight on Fabrics 


“We have unsuccessfully gone back 
through our copies of your magazine for 
the past 12 months without finding an 
article which we believe you published on 
a test made by the Quartermaster Corps 
(we think) on the effects of sunlight on 
fabrics made of cotton and various syn- 
thetic fibers...” 

W. K. SHAW, JR. 
E. A. Shaw Co., Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 


Roll Pickers 


“In your issue, December, 1946, in the 
article ‘Automatic Roll Pickers’ you give 
the experience from 19 mills. I would 
appreciate your giving me isformaton 
where to buy these pickers. 


GUNNAR KOCH 
Skene, Sweden 


(Maybe M.-B. Products should have had 
a full page to catch Mr. Koch, but even 
their %4 page got attention in Utica, N. Y.) 





“Our spinning foreman noted in a recent 
issue the article on mechanical roll pick- 
ers. We noted the pneumatic one made 
by the M-B Products Co., 130 E. Larned 
St., Detroit, Michigan. Do they make ap 
electrical driven style?” 

H. P. BARNARD 
Purchasing Agent 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. 
Utica, N. Y. 





“Your article on automatic roll pickers 
was read with interest. We have in opera- 
tion a few of the pneumatic type.” 

G. P. WATSON 
Kendall Mills 
Paw Creek, N. C. 


> 


Change in Name 


“I congratulate you on your new name. 
For some time, the contents of your in- 
teresting and informative magazine have 
indicated the change in name which you 
have now made.” 

J. CRAIG SMITH 
Executive Vice Pres. 
Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala. 





“Your reasons for changing the name 
of the magazine are convincing. Please 
permit me to say I think you have made 
a wise choice in making the change. The 
former title was not comprehensive enough 
to cover the activities which your publica- 
tion has embraced.” 

W. G. SIRRINE 
Pres., Textile Hall Corp. 
Greenville, 8. C. 





How To Be a Golf Champ 


It must be a matter of keeping in con- 
dition as shown by the early morning 
picture of B. W. Whorton, Supt., Dixie 
Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., practicing 
at sunrise. Mr. Whorton won a last year’s 
championship at the Ga. Cotton Mfgrs. 
Assn. meeting. 
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LOW-GRADE KITCHEN FATS are 
now being used to make high- 
grade soaps! It’s another inter- 
esting application of the powerful oxi- 
dizing action of chlorine dioxide. 

The key to the commercial usage of 
chlorine dioxide is Mathieson’s sodium 
chlorite (NaClO2). This stable chem- 
ical permits controlled production of 
chlorine dioxide by industry . . . by the 
soap industry for the upgrading of in- 
ferior fats and oils .. . by the paper in- 


dustry for the bleaching of kraft, sulfite, 
soda, rag and flax pulp to high bright- 
ness with minimum loss of fiber strength 
... by the water works field for the re- 
moval of unpleasant tastes and odors. 
In the textile industry, sodium chlorite 
itself provides the safe bleaching of 
cottons and rayons to extra whiteness. 


It will pay you to investigate the 
many industrial applications of this 
unique oxidizing agent. Write to The 
Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 60 East 
42nd Street, New York*1 7, N. Y. 
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The Spiral Stairease of Inflation 


IT BEGINS to look very much as 

if we will soon have another 
round of big strikes followed by 
price increases. About 350,000 tele- 
phone workers are now out on 
strike to enforce demands which 
the telephone companies contend 
would increase the cost to each 
telephone user about $3.00 a 
month. The telephone workers are 
asking a basic wage increase of 
$12.00 a week and also have a 
great number of other demands, 
nearly all of which would mean 
increased costs to the telephone 
company. 

According to Government sta- 
tistics, these telephone workers 
have been earning $43.19 a week, 
which seems to be about in line 
with the earnings of people with 
similar talents and qualifications. 
If the telephone workers win 
their dispute and get substantial 
increases, there will have to be 
corresponding raises in telephone 
rates, which will hit practically 
everybody and perhaps result in 
a good many telephones being 
taken out by those who can not 
afford the higher rates, so that 
there will be fewer jobs in the 
telephone industry. 

The big headline in the morning 
paper as this is written reads, “De- 
laying Pay Hikes for Labor Laws 
Threatens Big Tieups, Murray 
Says.” It is evident from this that 
Mr. Murray feels that all of his 
CIO people should have a wage 
increase, and while he optimis- 
tically indicates that these in- 
creases can be paid out of the 
profits of industry. it is quite cer- 
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tain that they will be passed on to 
the consumer. While labor lead- 
ers all over the country have been 
crying that industry is making 
exorbitant profits and can well af- 
ford wage increases, they never 
point out that the profits of in- 
dustry are quoted in inflated dol- 
lars and are not so exorbitant as 


The raising of wages with- 

out a corresponding in- 

crease in production is 
economic insanity. 


the labor leaders contend. The net 
income of incorporated business 
for the year 1941 was $8,519,000,- 
000. 

It is estimated that in 1946 cor- 
porations had a net income of 
about 12 billion dollars. According 
to Government statistics, the cost 
of living has advanced about 52 
per cent since 1941, and a 12 bil- 
lion dollar income for industry in 
1946 represents an actual decrease 
in profits as compared with 1941. 

Furthermore, since 1941, accord- 
ing to Government figures, the 
average wages in manufacturing 
industries went up more than 70 
per cent, and the average weekly 
earnings of employees rose more 
than 75 per cent. If, therefore, 
these Government figures are cor- 
rect, the members of Mr. Murray’s 
CIO are about 20 per cent better 
off than they were in 1941 and 
their employers are a few per cent 
worse off. 


Current statistics indicate that 
during the first quarter of 1947 
corporate earnings advanced 
sharply and are now running at 
the rate of about 15 billion dollars 
a year. Our labor leaders argue 
that if the earnings of industry 
are now at a rate of three billions 
a year more than last year, wage 
increases to the tune of three bil- 
lion dollars can be granted with- 
out hurting anyone. This is a very 
specious argument, because the 
same forces which have increased 
profits during the past few 
months would make it possible to 
raise prices on the basis of any 
wage increases. 

If the country’s. labor leaders 
have any reasonable amount of 
common sense and hold the in- 
terests of their members truly at 
heart, they would be bringing 
pressure to bear to cut prices 
rather than raise wages. As we 
have repeatedly pointed out, the 
raising of wages without a corres- 
ponding increase in production is 
simply economic insanity. There 
is no way under the sun to really 
increase wages without increasing 
the production for which the wages 
are paid. Unless there is an in- 
crease in production, any increase 
in wages is transitory and illusive 
and must be almost immediately 
reflected by a corresponding in- 
crease in prices. 

If the labor leaders of the 
United States can devise any plans 
for getting prices down, they will 
have accomplished an irnmense 
service to the country as well as to 
their own followers. Unhappily. 
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Pumps with a DIFFERENCE 





that means savings for YOU 


It’s no trick to design a centrifugal pump that will 
give passable service. But to give such pumps the 
extra measure of efficiency that saves you the most 
money requires skilled engineering—rigidly con- 
trolled foundry practices—plus long experience. 
Gardner-Denver centrifugals do a better job be- 
cause they are hydraulically and mechanically right 
—because their water passages are properly pro- 
portioned—because castings are absolutely smooth. 
For complete information about any of the pumps 
shown on this page, write Gardner-Denver Com- 


pany, Quincy, Illinois. 


GARDNER-DENVER 


SINCE 1859 





Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; 
Hazleton, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; 
New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Easy accessibility is a feature of Gardner- 
Denver Double-Suction, Single-Stage Centrifugal 
Pumps. Available in sizes to cover all heads up to 
300 feet. In the first year of operation, these pumps 
often save enough in power costs to pay for them- 
selves and their motors. 





Low in first cost—easy to install; Gardner-Denver 
Side-Suction Pumps are ideal for replacement of 
outmoded units in general service. Capacities up to 


2.3 million gallons per day or 1600 gallons per 


minute can be handled at heads up to 100 feet. 





Upside down—or right side up—these Gardner- 
Denver Close-Coupled Centrifugals operate effi- 
ciently—take little space—because pump and motor 
are combined. Gardner-Denver Close-Coupled Cen- 
trifugals are designed for capacities up to 250 
gallons per minute and heads up to 250 feet. 
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“Pueblo'’ by Edward Chavez 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


with FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


+s. insure continuous operation 
and reduce your costs. The standard 
Marquette cotton spindle, equipped 
with aluminum adapter (as illustrated) 
for use with paper tubes, has been giv- 
ing satisfactory service for seven years. 





Write for illustrated catalog 
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WManupacturers of HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS + FUEL OFL PUMPS 
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however, the only terms in which 
a labor leader seems to be able to 
think are those of higher wages, 
and higher and ever higher wages. 
The effects of such thinking are 
now becoming only too unpleasant- 
ly apparent in the textile industry. 
Woolen mills all over the country 
are closing down for lack of busi- 
ness, and mills spinning coarse 
cotton yarns are also closing. 
These closures are but the fore- 
runners of others as high-priced 
goods fail to tempt buyers. 

The labor union economists now 
loudly cry that what we need is 
“increased purchasing power,” and 
therefore the people who make 
these things that are already sell- 
ing for too much should be paid 
more for making them so that 
their “purchasing power” will be 
increased, even if the prices of the 
things they make have to be rais- 
ed again and become completely 
unattractive to buyers. 

Now that the automobile com- 
panies have managed to get their 
plants in full operation, after end- 
less numbers of crippling strikes 
held them back last year, some of 
them have announced reductions 
in the prices of their cars; yet the 
United Auto Workers are asking 
for 23% cents an hour wage in- 
creases to push the prices of cars 
up again. Practically the whole 
automobile industry is seriously 
worried over the possibility of 
automobiles being priced out of 
the reach of millions of persons 
who want them. 

While the automobile is casual- 
ly regarded by most Americans as 
a necessity, it isn’t. About 75 per 
cent of the people who own auto- 
mobiles could get along very well 
without them if they had to. The 
automobile for most persons is a 
great convenience and an enjoy- 
able luxury, but by no means a 
necessity. Too-high prices for auto- 
mobiles will greatly curtail their 
distribution and result in restricted 
employment. 

Those economists and business 
men who momentarily forget that 
we are not now living in a natural 
economy, but one which is op- 
erating under forced draft as a re- 
sult of wartime shortages and in- 
flated incomes, can easily be de- 
luded into thinking that our pres- 
ent happy-go-lucky business meth- 
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ods can continue forever. 


We have approached a point 
where the frantic demand for 
goods is subsiding. A very large 
portion of the free and easy money 
handed out by the Government, 
hot off the printing presses, has 
been spent, and unless the Gov- 
ernment is prepared for another 
orgy of printing press inflation, 
there will be a continually slack- 
ening demand for goods at high 
prices. 

According to Government sta- 
tistics, industrial labor is about 20 
per cent better off than it was in 
1941. For many years labor’s status 
has been improved at the rate of 
about four or five per cent a year 
as technical advances were made 
in manufacturing and distribution. 
It would seem therefore that labor 
leaders would be smart enough to 
bend all of their energies to in- 
creasing the efficiency of their 
workers to get prices down rather 


Good wages cannot be 
paid for running worn out, 
broken down equipment. 


than trying to jack wages up. It is, 
however, an unhappy fact that 
labor union thinking is in exactly 
the opposite direction and that 
labor leaders with few exceptions, 
enthusiastically try to reduce ef- 
ficiency under the delusion that 
this provides more jobs and pro- 
duces greater prosperity. 

Only the other day a salesman 
for a machine tool manufacturer 
was telling about a factory which 
had grouped a large number of 
machine tools in circles so that five 
of these machines were in a ring 
where the attendant merely moved 
in a circle with the fewest possible 
steps to tend his machines. The 
plant became unionized, and the 
union immediately demanded that 
there be an attendant for each ma- 
chine instead of one man to handle 
five. The result of this demand was 
that the company replaced these 
semi - automatic machines with 
some that were completely auto- 
matic, and therefore all of the ma- 
chine tenders were out of a job. 
It is rather difficult for an em- 
ployer to absorb a five-fold labor 
cost increase. 

In the textile industry, it has 


been the experience of employers 
that labor unions are constantly 
nibbling away at efficiency and 
trying to find arguments for hiring 
two or three or four persons to do 
one person’s work. This may in- 
crease the number of dues payers 
for the union, but it will never in- 
crease the prosperity of the work- 
ers, since any prosperity they en- 
joy is necessarily based on ef- 
ficient production. 


This summer is likely to be a 
very critical time for American in- 
dustry, and if the labor leaders 
can be persuaded to use a little 
good sense and keep their people 
busy at work, producing and dis- 
tributing first-class goods at con- 
stantly reduced prices, we can en- 
joy a longer period of prosperity 
before the next depression than if 
the depression is immediately pre- 
cipitated by imprudent dernands 
for inflating wages. 


Our labor leaders are very 
shortsighted in making such vigor- 
ous complaints about large earn- 
ings for industry, because labor is 
going to get all of these earnings 
in the long run anyhow, and unless 
industry is permitted to keep a 
fair proportion of the national in- 
come, the United States industrial 
plant can not be kept in first-class 
condition. Most manufacturing 
plants took a beating during the 
war, and an incredible amount of 
new machinery is needed to put 
these plants in good physical con- 
dition for meeting hard competi- 
tive conditions in the postwar era. 
New machinery has to be bought 
out of capital assets, and if cor- 
porations are not permitted to keep 
enough money to buy new plant 
equipment, they are going to have 
to pay wages based on the produc- 
tion of obsolete machinery. 


It seems to be the general idea 
among the labor union folks that 
the earnings of industry mostly 
go to buy yachts, jewelry and 
lavish entertainment for the idle 
rich who are supposed to own all 
the corporations. There is, of 
course, a trifling amount of cor- 
poration income thrown away on 
foolishness, but it is only trifling 
compared with the tremendous in- 
vestments plowed back into in- 


(Continued on page 147) 





Labor and Management Benefit by 


THE ECONOMIC well being of la- 

bor and employers can only 
be preserved through a high pro- 
ductivity of labor and a good utili- 
zation of plant facilities. 

In the textile industry, the utili- 
zation and proper compensation of 
labor are rapidly becoming in- 
creasingly important elements. 
The days are numbered when a 
mill can be operated competitively 
by outmoded rule of thumb meth- 
ods. 


The increase in the wage level 
in the cotton textile industry in 
the past few years has been great- 
er than in any other industry; in 
fact, it has been revolutionary. In 
the trying years ahead of us only 
the more efficient and economical 
plants will be profitable, and at 
the same time afford continuous 
employment and security to labor. 

To have a favorable competitive 
position, management must have 
control of its operations. Control 
can only be obtained through 
measurement of and application of 
accurate standards to all plant ac- 
tivities. Establishment of correct 


Note: 


This article on industrial engineering principles as 
applied to textiles is presented to our readers in answer 


to popular demand for such information. It should be remem- 
bered that work of this type can have a profound effect on the 
operation of the plant and on the employees involved. No effort 
should be made by inexperienced mill personnel to apply the 


principles described. 


manufacturing methods, proper 
machine utilization, effective use 
of labor, control of quality, and 
material utilization are essential. 

In this article we shall attempt 
to cover in detail the setting up of 
proper operating standards and 
the measure, control, and compen- 
sation of labor. 


Job Evaluation 


Wage incentives have been used 
in textile mills for many years, 
usually in the form of piece-rates 
applied to a few major operations. 
The plan described herein involves 
the use of a common unit of meas- 
ure or a yard-stick which deter- 
mines the relative performance of 
all labor activities in the plant. 

The first step in the complete 


Motion pictures are used in a study of each job analyzed. 


i. at ae 4 


= 
Sane. 





application of proper incentives is 
a Job Analysis and Evaluation of 
rates of pay for all occupations. 
We find that most plants that have 
had no job evaluation will have 
numerous individual jobs consid- 
erably out of line with the general 
wage structure. These inequalities 
should be corrected before apply- 
ing incentives. 

Industrial labor is subject to di- 
vision into classes according to the 
relative amount of experience, 
skill, responsibility, working con- 
ditions, and other qualifications 
required for proper performance 
of the job under consideration. 
These classes are set up in steps 
above a base of unskilled labor. 

Identical work should always be 
in the same class irrespective of 
geographical location or general 
wage levels. The scale of rates 
varies with locality, cost of living, 
etc., but the classification remains 
unchanged. Job evaluation deals 
with the jobs—not with the indi- 
vidual worker. 


Compiling Factual Data 


The job evaluation first requires 
the compiling of the necessary fac- 
tual data on all jobs. These de- 
scriptions list in sequence the du- 
ties, responsibilities, and other re- 
quirements, and record the ma- 
chines, tools and equipment neces- 
sary for the proper operation of 
the job; also listed are the value 
of equipment and value of the 
product for which the operator is 
held responsible. This informa- 
tion constitutes the job analysis 
and is the basis for the point eval- 
uation of the job in question. 


In this analysis the following 
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s By H. B. CRAFT and Cc. J. SCHWEM Below: Typical job specification re- 
J Vice-President Engineer port which gives permanent record of 
a , the details of an operation at the time 
2 American Associated Consultants, Inc. of measurement. 
t 
B 
, : OPERATION NO. 
es is BLANK MILL, ail is Job Specifications 
n of equiement 40" Draper Loom Model E PLANT 
ions. DEPT. Weave 
bawe O 1.02 End Stops/Loom Hr. ¢ Std. Eff. 85% DATE 
have a ee operation ‘Weaving Army Herringbone Twill 
isid- 172 PPM. 
eral 10.32 M Picks per Hr. — 100% SIZE spec. 6&9 x 18 
Ap 8.77 M Picks per Hr. - @ 85% Std, Eff. - — 
ities 4, Bank Type Drop ‘/ires STOCK RECEIVED Warp Filling Total Ends 
ply- 3 Harness 10s 10 1/2s 2812 
22 Reed 3 inds/Dent STOCK DELIVERED 
42.45 Width in Reed 
» di- 1.28 Units/Loom Hr. Unit Value .146 ki Pick 
the 96 Allowed Minutes/Loom Hr. " - noi 
nce 60 Looms ~ 76.8 Unit Hour Possibility OPERATION BASE RATE C. PER HOUR 
-on- STANDARD COST PER 
tons aaenn epnts 1 NORMAL vIn. 
ince eee ae to eS aon | "8" Picks 
ion. 
ens l.: warp stops back of drop wires 095 Nebie x .013 Occ./M Picks 201235 
Ps 2. ‘arp stops front of drop wires 066 Nebie x 2045 e 202970 
3. Filling stops 027 NeM. x 2032 " 2008 64, 
; be ke Mechanical stops 030 NoMe x e016 200480 
: 5 Pick outs 1.60 Nebie x 002 " 200320 
. of 6. Mat up 1.95 Nelle x .007 " 001365 
>ral 7. Mark up, pick out, smash, warp out, 
tte oO warp bobbins 1.33 NM. x .OOl1 " 00133 
_— 8. ialk to stopped loom 0155 Nelie x 0116 x 50% 00899 
ing, 9. Flag loom, mechanical & pick out o2k N.M. x .006 " 200144, 
ins 10. Patrol backs & clean warps 
= (Once per 30 minutes) ellO Noi. # 4.385 M Picks 202508 
‘ ” ll. Patrol fronts 
idi- (Once per 60 minutes) 2060 N.M. # 8.77 * 200684, 
12. Inspect & correct defects 
a Inspectors) o2h Nee @ 70.16 " 200342 
13. Start or stop loom - 1 per 8 hrs. 2045 Nolin @ 70.16 " 200064 
14. Look at seconds l per 8 hrs. 92 Nebie # 3950 " 200023 
15. Turn pick clock 1 per 8 hrs. 2OL0 Nei. & 70.16 " 200057 
16. Clean filling fork & grate 
res 1/8 hrs. e2L NoMe #70016 =" 00299 
ac- 17. Loose extra or ends out 2.00 N.M. x 20024 Occ./ki Picks 200480 
Je- 18. Miscellaneous 2004 N.M. per ki Pieks 200400 
lu- Total Normal Minutes 313207 
re- 10% Fatigue __ 208327 
Total Units eL4594 
la- 
es- 
of 
ue 
he 
is Ri tialiticdahieiahdetininennavrarneeiieiniinenttbsaibeiin ean 
la- SUPERSEDING JO08 SPEC. NO JOB SPEC. NO 
sis REASON FOR CHANG® SHEET or 
al- 
ng 
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Camera used in job analysis at the slasher. Motion pictures afford 
record of subsequent changes in methods of operating conditions. 


factors are considered and 
weighed: 
1. Skill, training, and experience 

required 

a. Previous experience 

b. Learning period 

c. Mechanical ability required 

d. Complexity of process 

e. Dexterity requirements 
2. Responsibility 

a. Material 

b. Equipment 

c. Effect on subsequent opera- 

tion 

d. Team work 

e. Alertness 

f. Attention to orders 
3. Physical Requirements 

a. Monotony 

b. Abnormal positions 

c. Abnormal strain 

d. Disagreeableness 
4. Hazards 

a. Disease 

b. Accidents 

ce. Internal injury 

After all jobs have been analyzed 
and described it is necessary to se- 
lect the particular jobs in the mill 
that will receive the maximum 
points for each factor in the fore- 
going evaluation. These maximum 
points will serve as a basis of 
comparison for the assignment of 
points to each factor in each job. 

A summary of total points for 
each job will give the relative po- 
sitions in the rate structure, such 
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as 40 points for weaving, 26 points 
for spinning, and 33 points for 
doffing. The final objective is to 
determine in cents per hour the 
pay for each job depending on the 
classification. 

Job analyses and base rate eval- 
uations are made by a group of 
individuals formed into a commit- 
tee or by a group of committees. 
Preferably, a permanent commit- 
tee should be composed of such 
men as the personnel manager, 
plant superintendent, standards 
manager, industrial engineer, and 
other mill men familiar with mill 
operations, plus a committee from 
each of the particular departments 
being analyzed. 


Operating Standards 


Operating standards are estab- 
lished by making a study of meth- 
ods and equipment to determine 
and standardize on correct proc- 
esses, speeds, twists, package 
weights, bobbin weights, methods, 
cleaning, and patrolling § sched- 
ules, etc. From our experience we 
know that this phase of manage- 
ment is neglected in many mills. 

The application and mainte- 
nance of successful and equitable 
incentives necessitates that stand- 
ard speeds, package weights, and 
breaks, etc., be maintained in or- 
der to make the particular rate 
applicable. Variations from the 


standards for which the rate was 
set lead to either loose or tight 
rates. Also, by standardization the 
maximum package weights, maxi- 
mum speeds, and minimum clean- 
ing can and will be obtained. Suf- 
ficient running studies must be 
made of loom stops, and breaks, 
etc., to determine standard run- 
ning conditions. Abnormal condi- 
tions if found must be corrected 
before establishing rates. 


Motion Picture Camera 


A permanent record of the exact 
method used in a particular opera- 
tion can be made with a motion 
picture camera. This standard 
method can then be used to train 
new operators by showing the 
moving picture at slow speed, nor- 
mal speed, etc. This motion pic- 
ture record is extremely valuable 
in affording irrefutable evidence 
of subsequent changes in methods 
or operating conditions which 
might justify a revision of work 
standards. 

In this connection, we might 
state that in order to have a fair, 
equitable wage incentive plan 
which is acceptable to labor, thus 
securing maximum labor produc- 
tion, work standards now estab- 
lished must be guaranteed against 
any reduction as long as operating 
conditions and methods remain un- 
changed. 


“Work Measurement” 


Work measurement is obtained 
by the actual time studies from 
which standards are set and ap- 
plied to the various jobs. Work 
falls naturally into two classifica- 
tions, Direct and Indirect. Direct 
work can be generally described 
as work which changes the form, 
structure, or appearance of the 
raw material, or adds to the value 
of the product. Indirect work is all 
other necessary work done in 
processing the product, such as 
supervision, handling, inspecting, 
machinery fixing, cleaning, etc. 
All of these labor activities can be 
measured by the same unit. 

Standards should be established 
from time studies and frequency 
checks actually made on all jobs 
in each mill. This procedure is 
necessary inasmuch as there are 
legitimate differences in the same 
operation from mill to mill, and, 
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was in fact, from department to depart- that the job is being done accord- from these studies the amount of 
ight ment in the same mill. ing to prescribed method. work necessary to service the di- 
the Studies should not be made on ‘ rect labor can be determined. 
axi- selected operators because they Besis for Standards The indirect incentive is a group 
_ are the best or fastest in the group. Standards for direct operations proposition and all indirect help 
suf- Any qualified operator may be in textile plants are set to allow a in a department should receive 
be studied. The actual time an op- specified number of Units per the same percentage of prernium 
aks, erator requires on each element hank, units per pound, per thou- per week earned by the perform- 
— must be adjusted for the effective- sand picks, or per frame doffed, ance of the department. For gen- 
adi- ness of his performance in deter- or some other checking unit that eral maintenance crews, yard 
‘ted mining the normal time to be al-_ is easily ascertained. The opera- crews, etc., the total plant produc- 
lowed. This is where the trainea tor’s daily performance is deter- tion is used as a basis for estab- 
engineer’s experience comes into mined from his production, times lishing incentives. 
ose play. the Unit Value per unit of produc- The straight departmental indi- 
iia, . Each job must be broken down tion, plus allowed minutes for lost rect incentive is applicable to all 
ol into elements | or small segments time for which the operator is not indirect help in the department, 
oe of the total job. This elemental responsible, plus unmeasured min- including the Overseers, Assistant 
ae breakdown is necessary in order utes of work, plus indirect minutes Overseers, and Second Hands. 
the to insure proper comparisons of of work that may have been per- Incentive to pant superintend- 
i numerous time studies on different formed by him. This is explained ents, division superintendents, and 
nal operators and by different time in the accompanying example. the higher management functions 
ble study men. eg ae can be applied on the total per- 
ce Judging Performance formance of all departments under 
wn The kn te Indirect labor is also measured their supervision, plus other fac- 
Bi onangtny owledge and ability to for cost control and for establish- tors such as waste control, quality 
“1 judge this punseetnente pcaey only ing pay incentives. Inasmuch as CONtrol, cost of supplies and parts. 
ag ai gr pit tate the average textile plant will have . Examples of a typical job spec- 
sht ly takes ihe: tliiaie i lt tle als approximately one-half as much ification for weaving and carding 
de ment of a job but is working 20 indirect labor as direct labor, the are shown in the accompanying il- 
jan per cent above normal. Then 1.00 importance. of applying: controls lustrations. 
—_ dete chen S00 1 20 ; 1 and incentives to the indirect is — 4 Déaielseetion 
: — ae ware. see readily apparent. To set up this aetaiataiian 
“4 are oti aes te par control, time studies should be After the work standards have 
ast Another operator studied on this made of all Indirect Labor in each been properly set for certain con- 
ng ‘ob j ici 20% bel manufacturing department, and _ ditions, the conditions, materials, 
same job is working 0 below 
in- normal and actually takes 1.50 
minutes to do this element, so 1.50 
mamutes less 207% equais 1.20 nor- CALCULATING DAILY PERFORMANCE (EXAMPLE) 
ed mal minutes. eS OF DIRECT LABOR 
ma Thus, through the application of Job Base Rate $.78 per hour 
nd the proper effectiveness rating the Production 2080 thousand picks @ .250 Units per M Picks 
“4 same time allowance has been ar- mene mage povenn er laa tl ila 
on rived at despite the fact that one Indirect ao ae wn y z 
“A operator is working at a pace 50% Hours worked—8 ; : 
; faster than that of the other. To 2080 M Picks x 0.250 Units/M Picks = 520 Units 
ed the . ae dl ‘bed “ 1 Unmeasured Minutes = 30 Minutes 
” , previously escrl » norma Allowed Minutes = 10 Minutes 
‘oe minutes” a percentage is added to — 
we take care of fatigue and personal Total 560 
1 allowances. This percentage will 560 + 8 Hours = 70 Units produced per hour 
. vary widely depending on the na- Under this wage payment plan the operator is paid a base hourly 
in ture and requirements of the par- | ‘ate for sll hours worked, plus premium for all production, unis 
ig, ticular job. produced at the rate of 70 Units per hour and has earned premium. 
“y The normal minutes allowed Total Units 560 minus 480 minutes worked gives 80 premiurn 
~ plus the fatigue allowance are units. 
called a Unit Value. A Unit may eg eee a $.78 ec wale 
ad be defined as the amount of work P 7 sis ae 
on a normal operator will do in one Base Pay $.78 8 = $6.24 
ol minute when working at a normal Premium 1.04 
is rate of speed and taking full ad- Total Day’s Pay $7.28 
re a at Sm grea rege ot In the case of substandard operators who are not guaranteed the 
1e ; lowance. A good time study engi- base pay, the pay is determined by merely multiplying the total 
a neer must know how to rate an production units by the money value per unit. 
' operator’s performance and know 
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speeds, end breaks, etc., upon 
which the rate was set, must be 
maintained and guaranteed. 
Changes in any of these items will 
require a new work standard. Con- 
trols which should be used to in- 
sure maintenance of proper stand- 
ards are shown in the accompany- 
ing list. 

For control of direct labor, a 
daily posting sheet is the source of 
all information pertaining to pro- 
ductive effectiveness. This sheet 
lists each operator by name, hours 
worked, total Units produced, Unit 
Hour which is the actual effective- 
ness above or below normal, prem- 
ium earned, allowed time, unmeas- 
ured time, indirect work by direct 
labor, for each day of the week. 
This sheet is posted in the de- 
partment daily and provides the 
operators and supervision with a 
record of their previous day’s per- 
formance. 

A Weekly Analysis Sheet is 
used for control of both Direct and 
Indirect labor and costs. This an- 
alysis gives management a picture 
of the effectiveness of each depart- 
ment and a yardstick for compari- 
son between departments. Some of 
the most important items of in- 
formation are: 

. Total Units of Production 
. Direct Unit Hour 
. Indirect Unit Hour 
. Total Unit Hour including 
both Direct and Indirect La- 
bor 
. Direct Payroll 
Indirect Payroll 
g. Cost per Standard Dollar or 
the percentage of actual cost 
over the standard of $1.00 

The analysis sheet provides the 
immediate supervision with per- 
tinent information on the opera- 


a8 op 


> © 








CONTROLS TO INSURE MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS 


. Periodic checking of speeds, with immediate correction of any 


speeds off standard. 

Periodic end breakage checks. Some variations are to be expected. 
Variations from standard of enough to cause a 5% change in rate 
should be examined for conditions that can be corrected. If it is 
not possible to correct these conditions immediately, the rate 
should be voided until the conditions have been brought back to 
standard or the rate should be adjusted to the new conditions, 
either higher or lower as the case may require. 

Prior request from mill supervision for any change in speeds, 
twist, pulleys, etc., and approval by Standards Department. This 
keeps the Standards Department informed of changes that will 
result in changes in rates and costs. 


. Laboratory control of cloth weights. The Control Laboratory au- 


thorizes changes in yarn or roving sizes necessary to maintain 
standard cloth weights. Any such changes may require a change 
in the incentive rate on the particular yarn in question, as it 
may vary the work required of the operator. This function is 
also highly important if cloth is sold by the yard inasmuch as the 
cost of material is figured on a standard weight per yard and any 
increase over this standard weight will result in a loss on material. 
The standard weight must not be allowed to become light be- 
cause customer specifications must be maintained. 

Machinery Inspection. Inspection of machinery discloses improper 
oiling, fixing, maintenance, and repairs. This inspection should be 
reported in such a way as to point out machines by number and 
department, part or parts neglected or missed, and such pertinent 
information necessary to improve the maintenance program. 








tion of his department for the 
week, showing production effec- 
tiveness, cost, and an analysis of 
the indirect labor. For higher man- 
agement the total Unit Hour figure 
gives a ready indication of the 
productive effectiveness, and from 
the cost per standard dollar a com- 
parative cost figure. This is a tool 
highly valued by management for 
control purposes and comparisons 
between departments and mills. 
The accompanying illustration is 
an example of a complete organi- 
zation chart for a standards depart- 
ment in a large mill. Certain func- 


tions as shown in this set-up are 
common to most textile plants. 
However, some functions will bear 
further explanation. 

Technical Processes. Technical 
work is carried on by a group 
headed by a competent textile en- 
gineer. The functions are dual. 
First, the group is charged with 
the responsibility of setting up for 
the time study engineers the cor- 
rect standards on such variable 
physical items as speeds, twist 
gears, twist constants, draft con- 
stants, package weights, cycle 
times, traveler sizes, etc. In con- 








EXAMPLE OF ACOMPLETE ORGANIZATION CHART FOR A STANDARDS DEPARTMENT 







































































IN ALARGE MILL 
|GENERAL MANAGER] 
I 
| STANDARDS MANAGER | 
I a & l 
CONTROL L TIME STUDY WASTE 
LABORATORY Costs [MAINT.INSe| & TECHNICAL CONTROL 
STANDARDS SETTING 
I 
LABOR FABRIC TYPING UNITLABOR RATE INDIRECT END PRODUCTION 
ANALYSIS COST CONTROL CLERICAL TIME BREAKAGE CHECKING AND 
SHEET STUDY TIMEKEEPING 
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BLANK MILL .INC. 








EQUIPMENT  2aCO Lowell & Saco Pettee 40" Cards 


PLANT. 


OPERATION NO. 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 






































50" Cylinder Diameter at 165 R.P.M../peprT. 
O 27" Doffing Cylinder at 10,0 R.P.M, |DATE 
4" Calender Rol] at 76 8,P,M, oe Se a Se 
OPERATION DATA- 3,39 Hours lap runs OPERATION Card Tender bi a oon 
12.97 Lap pounis per hour at 9&% 307 White 64 Lickerin ad 
12,32 Net vounds per hour delivered SIZE ser Staple SPEC. 15 Draft Gear 
ug Dofte Loe ong STOCK RECEIVED 123 Yards 45.5 Lbs, 
5 Laps per hour 7S) Grade’ Sisver 
2.36 Laps per & hours STOCK DELIVERED 35 9 Ibs /12" Can 
.cO Sliver breaks ner lap — See : — 
.20 Split Laps per lap Unit Value 5,3 Per Leap 
Carde stovped 2% of time for stripping 
loss in weight for motes and fly OPERATION BASE RATE C.PER HOUR 
1.56 Units per cari hour 
1,3 Allowed Minutes per card Hour STANDARD COST PER 
M6 ns ond 2 1 ae NORMAL MINUTES 
46 Cards - 72 Unit Hour Lo alias -_ 
£ Prepare lap before laying (including walking card to card) 25 NM xl 350 
2, Run up pieces (pull pin, break out pieces, walking, lay 
in pieces and dispose of waste) 50 NM, x1 .500 
3, Break out, lay lap, (line at a time) pull pin, if necessary .30 NM. x1 - 300 
Doff 
O I Past empty cans to caris and distribute 12 NLM, 
. Doff pull cans and place emty cans Sp A 
. Deliver full cans to drawing ell NM, 
7. Mark sliver with chalk O4 NLM, 
so NM, x 
3.48 Doffs/la 1.357 
|Revair Breaks 
®, Renair sliver breaks -60 NM, x .20 Occ, /Lap 120 
9. Repair split or broken laps e40 NLM, x .20 Occ, /Lan 080 
Patrolli 
10. Patrot to repair all breaks -25 NLM, x 240 Occ, /Lan 100 
11, Patrol to lay laps & misc, patrolling 68 NM, x1 , 
12, Clerical 15 NM, x1 .150 
Cleaning on ) 
. Wipe fronts with waste (including walking 
4 4 per 8 Hours 235 NM. x 4 =.1,40 NLM, 
14, Mop fronts and sides at front (including walking) 
1 per 8 hours 65 NM. x1 = .65 1M, 
15, Mop backs - sides at back (including walking) 
1 per 8 hours 85 NM, x1.= .85 NU. 
2.90 NLM, + 2,36 Lape/8 Hours 1,226 
aa 1.83 
1 Pat. Allow, = 
~ Total 3 
SUPERSEDING JOB SPEC.NO. JOB SPEC. NO. 
REASON FOR CHANGE SHEET OF 








junction with the mill superin- 
tendent it arrives at the best pos- 
sible machine set-up with the idea 
of establishing standard machine 
set-ups. 

Secondly, and more important, 
the group is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the 
conditions under which the rates 
are established. 

Maintenance Inspection is done 
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Typical job specification sheet for card tender’s job. 


by a group composed of former 
overseers, fixers, section men, loom 
fixers, etc.; this group makes pe- 
riodic checks on the quality and 
thoroughness of the Maintenance 
Department. Incentive rates can be 
affected to a degree by the me- 
chanical condition of the machin- 
ery. This group inspects all ma- 
chinery thoroughly — every nut, 
bolt, shaft, bearing, gear and 


working part—and the results of 
this inspection are forwarded to 
the Maintenance Department and 
the Mill Superintendents. 

Waste Control is handled by a 
department that has two main 
functions to perform. First, col- 
lect, dispose and record all waste 
produced in the plant by opera- 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Thoroughness 
Personified 


A word picture and brief biography of the new 


Chairman of the Board of Governors, American 


Cetton Manufacturers Association— 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr. 


The First Callaway: “Down in 

West Georgia there lives a 
man who is literally in a class by 
himself. .. . As far from being ec- 
centric as it is possible for a sane 
and healthy mind to be, he yet has 
certain little peculiarities which 
make him stand out in a rather 
unusual way... . His industry was 
continuous, his judgment of men 
enabled him to gather around him 
a crew of enthusiastic and capable 
men who have steadily shared his 
fortunes. .. . [He] is essentially a 
dreamer and a builder. . . . [Busi- 
ness] is always good with him. 
Grasp that and you begin to get 
a key to the man... . Big man? 
You bet!—any old way you take 
him.” (“Cotton,”’ June 1917: “A 
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Southern Industry Builder,” Fuller 
E. Callaway, the new president of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association.) 


The Second Callaway: “And so, in- 
vesting his son with no more 
material capital than he himself 
started with, he bade him go out 
into business ‘on his own’ 
characteristic in his business ac- 
tivity is his belief in having a plan 
and sticking to it... . Quality is a 
watchword ... [he is] insistent 
upon having the highest quality 
put into the products of his plants. 
...A tireless worker himself, and 
by his own consistent and persist- 
ent application inspires this same 
attitude among his associates in his 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., the new 

chairman of ACMA, in his office; 

Rex, a war dog, is his constant 
companion. 


extensive and diversified organiza- 
tion. Retains ideal [of father’s 
statement] that he was ‘making 
American citizens and running cot- 
ton mills to pay the expenses’.” 
(“Cotton,” May 1931, “A Trustee 
Accepts the Trust,” Cason J. Cal- 
laway, the new president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association.) 


The Third Callaway: A couple of 

decades back, a young fellow 
learning the waste business was 
taking care of the office while the 
boss got a haircut. Only that morn- 
ing the young man had been given 
“tradin’ privileges,” which in the 
vernacular of the trade meant he 
could buy and sell on his own 
judgment, but if a personification 
may be used, the Valley Waste 
Mills at LaGrange was probably 
casting a skeptical glance over its 
shoulder at the boy sitting by the 
telephone. 

Surely enough, it rang! A man 
in Atlanta asked to speak to some- 
one with “tradin’ privileges.”’ The 
boy, whose nickname was 
“Shorty,” confidently told him that 
he was at the time “talking to a 
tradin’ man.” The boy knew waste 
terms and waste prices, and the 
upshot of the conversation was 
that he bought twenty cars of peel- 
er strips. 

In a few minutes, a stenographer 
interrupted “Shorty’s”’ reverie as 
to his first big business deal with 
the information that the exchange 
had been closed because it was 
Government crop estimate day, 
and the young fellow then realized 
that he had made a decision, and 
executed a contract, without first 
having gotten all of the facts. 
When the boss returned, “Shorty” 
told him what had happened. The 
boss knew what day it was, and 
knew a bearish report was indicat- 
ed. He called the waste dealer in 
Atlanta and settled the contract 
for a loss of eighteen thousand 
dollars. A perfectly legitimate deal 
had been made, but the young 
“tradin’ man” had been taken— 
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because he had not secured all of 
the facts first. 


Failure can be a spur to success 
and that young fellow is the new 
Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, the highest 
honor that southern textile men, 
as a body, can bestow upon a con- 
temporary. 

But don’t get the idea that he’s 
going to run one of the biggest 
jobs in the industry the same way 
he handled that first waste deal. 
That was two decades ago, and a 
lot of water has gone over the 
dam; then too, that young man has 
reached the ripe old age of forty 
and tw» years ago retired from 
his duties as president of a large 
chain of mills. 

By all standards and measure- 
ments he knows the ropes. That 
first waste deal is now, even to 
him, a humorous incident—but one 
which has prevailed as an object 
lesson in the direction of one of 
the most successful textile enter- 
prises in the country. 

Our story could stop with the 
boy being “taken” and still be 
good; it would not faze the man— 
he has a sense of humor. But that 
first failure was the key to his 
success: he learned to get all of the 
facts first. With that background, 
it’s only fair here to carry on with 
the story of Fuller Earle Calla- 
way, Jr., who at the age of thirty- 
eight had retired as president of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
but who even at that early age 
had served for ten years as its 
chief officer. 

Fuller was born in LaGrange in 
1907, the son of Fuller Earle Cal- 
laway and Ida Jane (Cason) Calla- 
way. Cason Callaway is his older 
brother. Fuller’s being elected to 
serve as head of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association is 
unique, not only because of his 
age, but because for the first time 
in the history of the association a 
father and his two sons have been 
so honored. 

An interesting sidelight is that 
the first of these biographical 
sketches was prepared in the year 
1917, when Mr. Callaway, Fuller’s 
father, was serving as president of 
the association. His age was not 
disclosed in the story, but Mr. L. 
L. Arnold, the then editor of “Cot- 
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ton,” reported that he “looked to 
be about 35.” Cason was 37 when 
he held the office in 1931, and 
Fuller is just turning 40. 

If Fuller is no longer active in 
the management of the mills, you 
may ask why he accepted the job 
as head of ACMA, for obviously it 
is a time-consuming and often 
thankless task, as other men who 
have held the position can testify. 

Part of the answer, and only 
part, may be found in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, and it is doubtful 
if Fuller himself has considered it. 
But he is sentimental. This may 
not appear to be consistent with 
his dogged determination to get all 
the facts on any situation and to 
be guided by tkem, his intense 
thoroughness and concentration on 
the business of the moment, which 
amounts to a fetish, and his per- 
sonal dignity, but the fact remains 
that he is a sentimentalist at heart. 

But over and above any other 
reason that may be attributed to 
his accepting the position is his 
intense interest in the textile in- 
dustry, and his personal feeling 
that the time has come for him to 
serve, and serve he must to the 
best of his ability and at whatever 
cost to his personal time. His in- 
terest in the industry has been 
proved time and again, and this is 
only a further manifestation of it. 

We are talking about a man who 
relinquished active business re- 
sponsibilities at the age of 38. Why 
at 38? Because he saw his father 
pass on prematurely from over- 
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work; he saw Cason profit some- 
what from this mistake by retiring 
earlier—and Fuller learns quickly 
from the experience of others. 
Fuller’s relinquishment of his 
active duties as president of Calla- 
way Mills is not retirement in the 
accepted sense. His interests are 
manifold, but his “primary duties,” 
to pluralize the army term, are 
cattle breeding and raising, the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology at 
Charlottesville, Va., and the Cal- 
laway Community Foundation, 
which is a not-for-profit organi- 
zation that was established more 
than 25 years ago and is devoted 





Fuller in his electronic workshop. 
Photography is another hobby. 





to the civic, educational and spirit- 
. ual interests of the citizens of the 
Callaway Mills communities. He is 
a member of the executive com- 
mittee and board of directors of 
Callaway Mills. 

Why cattle breeding and raising? 
First, Fuller has always loved ani- 
mals; he enjoys being around them, 
likes their odor, the fresh warm 
heat of their bodies, likes to ca- 
ress them—in short, he just likes 
animals. For someone to like some- 
thing is not unusual: Cason likes 
the soil and desires only the land 
that adjoins his property. Fuller 
cares nothing for land, except that 
it provides feed for his animals. 

In addition to liking animals, he 
raises registered stock because he 
believes that he can help the farm- 
ers of the state to improve the 
grade of beef cattle by providing 
the farmer breeding stock at a 
figure which the farmer can af- 
ford. Though Fuller is no longer 
active in mill management, he is 
not working with cattle as a hob- 
by. With him it is a business. 

It has been mentioned previous- 
ly that with him thoroughness is a 
controlling trait of character. 
When he began a study of animal 
husbandry, he read over two hun- 
dred books and articles on one 
phase alone, a matter of testing. 
The sum total of it all he boiled 
down to fifteen notebook pages. 
That’s really getting to the meat 
of the problem. 

When he became an executive 
in the mill business, he discovered 
that about 90 per cent of the tex- 
tile knowledge was contained in 
the heads of overseers, etc. Much 
of it was erroneous. Perhaps only 
one man in a plant knew, for ex- 
ample, how to make a specific 
style. One of his first jobs was to 
correlate the technical information 
and consolidate it in manual form 
so that the knowledge could be 
used by more than one plant in the 
organization. Fuller’s thoroughness 
paid dividends. 

The Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology is another of his interests. 
Long ago he visualized the need 
for an organization, within the 
textile industry, that would be 
equipped and staffed to carry on 
basic and applied research, and at 
the same time offer to the industrv 
an institution of higher learning 
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for textile men. It is a credit to 
his courage, vision, faith, and in- 
herent ability that he initiated ac- 
tion and saw it through so that this 
technical institute now serves tex- 
tiles in its broadest sense. He still 
serves as chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Institute. 

Fuller’s foresight and action in 
the realms of research are not lim- 
ited to his activities abroad or to 
the selling of an idea to other peo- 
ple; when he entered textile man- 
ufacturing, he started within his 
own organization an effective re- 





Fuller at the age of 9. 


search unit; so, he not only talked 
research, but did something about 
it for his own organization as well 
as for the industry at large. 

It is his opinion, and there are 
few arguments against it, that re- 
search and research accompanied 
by action will provide the industry 
with a maintenance of high hourly 
income and increased efficiency 
per operative—the former neces- 
sary to maintain the American 
standard of living and the latter 
essential in meeting competition 
from low-wage foreign countries. 

In order to know the man it is 
well to review briefly a few of his 
accomplishments and interests. He 
attended LaGrange High School, 
was graduated in textiles from the 
Georgia School of Technology in 
1925, and later completed a course 
in business administration at. East- 
man Business School, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. Before joining the Calla- 
way Mills organization, he proved 
himself by working with an out- 
side firm of public accountants. 






His first job in the mill started 
the day he was 14 years and 6 
months old, which was the state 
minimum age at the time, and 
there are those within the Calla- 
way organization now who will 
tell you that Fuller not only can 
run every machine in the plant, 
but can tear it down and put it 
back together. 

In 1927, Fuller joined the Calla- 
way organization in the Vallev 
Waste Mills plant. His rise in the 
organization was rapid, and he was 
elected president of the parent 
company in 1935. During his active 
connection with the company, his 
working day, by self-imposition, 
was longer than that of anyone 
else in the organization. He has 
always felt a keen sense of duty to 
his job and to his position in La- 
Grange, and early learned to take 
orders as well as to give them; in 
his own interpretation he was 
hired by the board of directors to 
run the job, and whenever he ac- 
cepts any assignment he is going 
to run it on just that basis. 

Fuller has served annual terms 
as treasurer, vice-president, and 
president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia; for 
several years he was a director of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
and was its board chairman in 
1944. He has been a director of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association for several terms, and 
has served as its vice-president. 
The interests of Georgia Tech are 
still close to his heart; he is a 
member of the board of trustees of 
Georgia Tech Alumni Foundation, 
and conceived and was largely re- 
sponsible for the establishment of 
Georgia Tech Research Institute. 

His contributions to and activi- 
ties in the social and economic life 
of his community, state and nation 
are numerous and will not be de- 
tailed here, but to indicate the 
scope of the man it should be 
chronicled that he has served as a 
member of the board of directors 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; has been an ex- 
tremely active and effective sup- 
porter of the Boy Scout movement; 
has served as chairman of the 
board of deacons of the First Bap- 
tist Church of LaGrange; and was 
during the war a Lieutenant Colo- 
nel in and commanding officer of 
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the Third Battalion of the Georgia 
State Guard. 

International recognition of his 
standing in the textile industry is 
illustrated by his election in 1945 
as a Fellow of The Textile Insti- 
tute of Manchester, England, the 
leading scientific textile society of 
the world; an honor that is carried 
by less than 12 living people in the 
United States. 

In 1930 Fuller was married to 
Alice Hinman Hand of Pelham, 
Ga.; they reside, with their two 
children, Fuller Earle Callaway III 
and Ida Cason Callaway, in the 
paternal homestead, “Hills and 
Dales” in LaGrange where lovely 
and charming Alice presides with 
all the graciousness of the Old 
South. 

Some people have said that Ful- 
ler is austere and cold-blooded in 
business. That impression may de- 
rive from his naturally reserved 
nature. It is true that he relaxes 
more when away from LaGrange, 
his home town, but this is true of 
any normal person. And if think- 
ing a problem through to its logi- 
cal conclusion, and considering not 
only the logical outcome but any 
alternative thereof, and then exe- 
cuting with all the facts in hand 
is cold-blooded, then he is. If a 
man has failings, his home town 
and his associates are poor places 
to look for them. 

Fuller’s sense of humor runs to 
the practical side. Associates are 
never quite sure of what to ex- 
pect next. Jokes of which he is 
the butt are accepted with the 
same enthusiasm as those he plays 
on others. The sense of humor in 
some men has been restricted be- 
cause of their position in life, and 
because there has been little time 
for fun as the average person 
knows it. This may be true of 
Fuller Callaway, but there is more 
time to laugh now, though he con- 
tends that he has had fun all of 
his life. 

Besides his work, his hobbies are 
electronics (see accompanying pho- 
tos of his electronic workshop), 
photography, and study. The first 
commercial broadcast in the Unit- 
ed States was heard by him on a 
one-tube set that he had built. He 
has an insatiable thirst for knowl- 
edge and in his quest for informa- 
tion he goes to extremes until he 
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thoroughly posts himself on a sub- 
ject. If written material is not 
available, he is not discouraged, 
but sets out on his own and op- 
erates from scratch. His quest 
usually develops into something 
tangible. 


Shortly after joining Callaway 
Mills, Fuller encountered a com- 
plicated financial structure that 
had resulted from the growth of 
the organization, with each plant 
owning stock in the others, and 
they in turn owning each other, 
until it appeared to be like the 
proverbial snake that had swal- 
lowed its tail. Efforts to re-organ- 
ize the structure into one consoli- 
dated corporation had defined the 
best efforts of the accountants. 
Fuller studied the set-up and was 
stymied himself until he remem- 
bered the old physics problem of 
the magnetic attraction of the sun 
for the earth, of the earth for the 
moon, and of the moon for the 
sun. He realized that here was a 
counterpart, and proceeded to ap- 
ply the laws of physics to the stock 
situation. Surely enough, he came 
up with a formula by which the 
stock holdings of the various com- 
panies involved could be convert- 
ed accurately and equitably into 
one corporation. The accountants 
found his formula to be sound, and 
the change was made. 


When Fuller gave up his duties 
as president of Callaway Mills, he 
constructed his own office build- 
ing, at the entrance to his cattle 
farm, where, with his capable 
staff, he runs his business. He does 
not dress for show, but for com- 
fort and practicality, wearing bro- 
gans, army slacks, a plaid shirt. 
and, for out-of-doors work on the 
range, a fleece-lined shortcoat. He 
has always wanted a job that 


Thoroughness is a controlling trait 

of character. Left, concentration on 

the business of the moment. Be- 

low, every word read and ap- 
proved, he signs. 





would keep him out in the open; 
he has always wanted a business 
that was 100 per cent his own— 
he now has both. 

Fuller may appear to be re- 
served or reticent in a crowd, or 
upon first acquaintance, but he 
thoroughly enjoys the company of 
close friends. He is in his seventh 
heaven when he can go West on a 
camping trip with his wife, and 
join the lonely sheepherders of the 
western plains and mountains or 
make friends at some isolated re- 
sort; there he is accepted at his 
face value, without position to 
maintain end without position to 
influence. There he is just another 
man on vacation, and in such cir- 
cumstances he has been known to 
make-up as a southern mammy 
and attend a masquerade ball com- 
pletely uninhibited and to enjoy it 
immensely. 

Suppose we take a quick look 
at some of his other characteris- 
tics: Needless to say, he is effi- 
cient; neat in action and in man- 
ner, almost to the point of old- 
maidishness; a good amateur cook 
(often prepares meals for the 
whole family and for “company,” 
too): strict in self-discipline, which 
is carried forward in his expecta- 
tion of others; absolutely fair to 
others at all times, often to the 
point of penalizing himself; is less 
susceptible to flattery than most 
men: and, with all his accomplish- 
ments, has an almost unbelievable 
self-modesty. 
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Processing Procedures 


for Modern Yarn Dyeing 


By ROBERT W. JOERGER 


Chemist, Franklin Process Co. 


CONCLUDING his series on modern yarn dyeing with this sev- 

enth article, Mr. Joerger discusses the dyeing of cotton 
yarns with naphthol colors. The six previous articles in this 
series appeared in March, April, May, July, and September 
1946 and March 1947 issues. Another series of articles by Mr. 
Joerger on the subject of rayon yarn dyeing will begin soon. 


Article 7 


AN EXCELLENT series of articles, 

written by Arthur E. Hirst, 
appeared in Cotton (Dec. 1944; and 
Feb. & March 1945) under the title, 
“The Napthol Colors in Dyeing and 
Printing.” Although written about 
piece-goods applications, there was 
a good review of the history and 
chemistry of this class of dyes 
which need not be repeated at this 
time. However, dyeing of cotton 
yarns differs in many important 
respects, and these differences will 
be outlined in this article. 

The dyeing of the old Para 
Red (B-naphthol: paranitraniline 
combination) was relatively easy 
on piece goods where the B-naph- 
thol solution could be padded on 
and dried in, followed by open- 
width coupling; but it was more 
difficult and troublesome on yarn 
which has no affinity for the beta- 
naphthol and which cannot be 
dried quickly or evenly, so that 
only small lots could be handled at 
once. 

With the introduction of the 
Naphthol AS series*, solutions 
could be prepared which did have 
affinity for the yarn and also could 
withstand air exposure and under- 
go wet-coupling with the many 
new developers. 


* AS stands for Analin-Saure. Naphthol 
AS, the analine salt of beta-oxynaphthoic 
acid, was the first of this series, of which 
many substitutions exist. 


¢ 
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To illustrate the greatly en- 
larged field, one dyestuff manu- 
facturer lists 28 different naph- 
thols which can be combined with 
any one of 50 developers (diazo- 
tized bases or the corresponding 
salts), these combinations alone 
producing some 1400 different 
dyeings, not taking into account 
many others made possible when 
more than one naphthol or devel- 
oper is used in a mixture. 


Naphthol and Developer 
Combinations 


It must be pointed out that these 
combinations are not mixed in the 
manner of the much simpler di- 
rect or sulphur dyes, for the com- 
ponents may not be compatible or 
may have such different exhaust 
or coupling speeds that even dye- 
ings would be difficult to obtain. 
Generally, where the shade re- 
quires a mixture, the dyer would 
much rather use together two or 
more naphthols of similar proper- 
ties than a single naphthol coupled 
with a mixed developer. 

Nor are these hundreds of 
shades all of interest; many are 
quite similar (numerous reds), 
while others have inferior fast- 
ness. Yet the important naphthol 
combinations which have been 
adopted for practical work cover 
a wide range: yellows, oranges, 
pinks to crimson; reds, scarlets, 
wines; browns, blues, and blacks; 
violets and a green. Some are ex- 


tremely bright, and many can be 
produced at relatively low cost. 


Naphthol Dyeing Defined 


Naphthol dyeing consists of 
building an insoluble azo dye di- 
rectly in and on the fiber by bring- 
ing together the two components 
which are applied separately. The 
alkaline solution of the naphthol 
is dyed on, and then the yarn is 
placed in a slightly acid solution 
of the diazotized base, followed 
by proper rinsing and soaping. 

These principles, when applied 
to piece-goods dyeing, are effi- 
ciently and uniformly carried out 
by padding the naphthol and dry- 
ing, coupling, and rinsing in the 
open width. But with bundles or 
packages of yarn, the naphthol 
cannot be held in place by drying, 
so some degree of substantivity is 
required and the excess removed 
by hydroextracting or salt rinsing 
or both; the coupling must be fast 
and reliable enough to give repro- 
ducible results, which, in general, 
rules out the blues from yarn dye- 
ing. 

In both the dissolving of the 
naphthols and the preparation of 
the diazotized bases, each of 
which requires the right amounts 
and concentration of chemicals, the 
manufacturer’s information should 
be strictly adhered to, while con- 
trol of the two major steps and 
numerous details are very neces- 
sary to produce work of the right 
match and good fastness. 


Dissolving Various Naphthols 


The details for dissolving the 
various naphthols vary somewhat, 
but a general description of the 
methods follows. 
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The hot dissolving method con- 
sists in pasting the naphthol and 
a small amount of sulphonated oil 
or protective colloid with 15-20 
parts of hot water; 0.75-1.5 parts 
of caustic soda (dry or equivalent 
solution) are added, and the whole 
boiled until a clear solution re- 
sults. After cooling to 120-140° F, 
by adding an equal volume of cold 
water, the formaldehyde is added 
where necessary. 

In the cold dissolving method, 
the naphthol is wet out with 1.0- 
1.5 parts of denatured alcohol or 
cellosolve, 0.20-0.25 parts of flake 
caustic soda is added, and then 1-2 
parts of cold water. As the caustic 
soda dissolves, the warmth gen- 
erated is sufficient to give a clear 
solution, but too much caustic will 
give a precipitate. This is an easier 
method than the first, and though 
the alcohol is an added expense, 
the convenience favors its greater 
use. The remainder of the neces- 
sary caustic totalling to 1.25-2.0 per 
100 gallons is first added to the 
dyebath along with any of the aux- 
iliary agents, and then the dis- 


solved naphthol, to which the 
usual amount of formaldehyde has 
been added. 

Even more convenient for the 
dyer are the sodium salts of a few 
naphthols which are marketed as 
naphtholates. These dissolve read- 
ily in water and are about one- 
third strength. 


Use of Formaldehyde 


The amount of formaldehyde 
varies from zero to 0.5 or 1.0 times 
the weight of the naphthol. It 
should never be added to the hot 
solution or where the naphthol is 
applied at high temperatures. Its 
purpose is to stabilize the naph- 
tholated material and make it re- 
sistant to fading when exposed to 
air or dyehouse fumes. Without it, 
some sensitive naphthols develop 
much weaker shades in the ex- 
posed spots, causing very uneven 
dyeings. 

For that reason, yarn saturated 
with naphthol solutions should 
never be left lying around but 
should be developed as soon as 
possible, or as soon as the bundles 


(if hand impregnated and wrung) 
make a lot large enough to couple 
If handled in the hydro-extractor 
they should be wrapped in cloth 
wetted with the same naphthol so- 
lution to protect from air and 
light. 


Some naphthols do not require 
addition of formaldehyde. while 
others (notably Naphthol AS-G 
are destroyed by it, but its value 
is proved, though it may be omit- 
ted in a closed system such as 
package machines. 

The substantivity of the naph- 
thols is greatest at 85° F, though 
a temperature of 120° F is com- 
monly used to aid penetration: in 
padding piece goods or warps, a 
temperature of 200° F may be 
used, as it reduces exhaustion (ta- 
pering off) while greatly enhanc- 
ing penetration. For such work 
even the non-substantive group 
which leave 75-90% of the naph- 
thols behind in the dye liquor even 
under best conditions, are prac- 
tical; but for ordinary yarn dye- 
ing, they are not generally used 
except in concentrated solutions or 


A system for dyeing yarn in the package form, wherein a package dyeing machine is used in conjunction with 
two rinsers. Boil-out is carried out in the first kier, dyeing is done in the second, and rinsing is accom- 
plished in the third. Advantages claimed for such an installation are reduction of costs and continuous dyeing. 
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Courtesy, Smith, Drum € Co. 


An individual package extractor. 


as standing baths where small ad- 
ditions for subsequent lots are 
made to obtain uniform depths. 

However, naphthol solutions are 
none too stable, and the standing 
baths can be used only for a day 
or two. Therefore, the substantive 
group, which exhausts to the ex- 
tent of 50-90%, are more practical. 
Addition of common salt (up to 
20%) sometimes produces such a 
degree of exhaustion that fresh 
baths can be employed for every 
batch. 

Where mixtures of naphthols are 
used, the degree of exhaustion of 
each has to be considered. The 
value of the second group is not 
only in convenience and economy, 
but in that they produce cleaner 
and faster dyeings. Even here, the 
excess naphthol should be removed 
before coupling to minimize loose 
surface precipitation of the insolu- 
ble dyestuff. This may be done 
mechanically by hydroextracting 
the bundles of yarns, or the pack- 
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ages where the Obermaier system 
is employed; or by rinsing with a 
cold common-salt solution, 10-20% 
on goods weight. 

Naphthols AS-TR and AS-ITR, 
even though they fall in the low- 
substantive group, can be treated 
this way, but the others would 
lose too much strength by this 
procedure. 


Coupling Solutions 


The preparation of the coupling 
solutions is much more compli- 
cated than that of the naphthols. 
Each is a chemical individual, re- 
quiring amounts of muriatic acid, 
nitrate of soda, and neutralizing 
agents within close limits; they re- 
quire ice to keep the temperature 
low, and time must be allowed for 
the reactions to take place. The in- 
organic acid must then be neutral- 
ized with soda ash, sodium ace- 
tate, chalk, or bicarbonate (de- 
pending on the particular condi- 
tions), and finally, they are made 


weakly acid with small amounts 
(1-2%) of acetic acid, but other 
times formic acid or aluminum 
sulphate. The purpose of these is 
to destroy the caustic soda of the 
naphtholate on the yarn so that 
the coupling can proceed more 
quickly and uniformly. Common 
salt is also added to these solu- 
tions, 20-50 lbs. per 100 gallons, 
to prevent the naphthols from 
bleeding off before coupling is 
complete. 

A dispersing agent helps keep 
any loose or excess dye formed 
from precipitating on the yarn by 
keeping it in a finely divided state 
in the liquor (which is dropped), 
so it can be easily rinsed or soaped 
off later. The fast color salts are 
made from the bases, stabilized, 
ready-to-use powders, which are 
merely dissolved in slightly warm 
water and added to the dyebath 
with the same additions of salt, 
dispersing agents, and_ small 
amounts of acid as where the dia- 
zotized bases are employed. They 
are much cleaner, easier, but more 
expensive to use, costing a little 
less than the bases but running 
20-25% in strength. However, 
where small, infrequent, or a great 
variety of lots are run, they are 
much in demand because of being 
much more flexible and _ less 
troublesome. 


When the conditions are right 
(proper acidity, circulation, tem- 
perature, etc.) the coupling should 
be complete in 30 to 45 minutes. 
The liquor is dropped, cold rinses 
given until water runs clear, and 
then the yarn is aftertreated with 
hot detergent solutions to remove 
the excess dye, to develop the cor- 
rect shade, and to obtain the maxi- 
mum fastness to light, to chlorine, 
and to rubbing. Usually this con- 
sists of a boiling solution of soap 
and soda ash (2-3 lbs. and 1-2 lbs. 
each, respectively, per 100 gals), 
though with certain combinations 
treatment should be made at 160° 
F. 

Other detergents have been 
found to be more efficient, es- 
pecially where hard water may 
cause precipitates with soap, or has 
already caused precipitates during 
the dyeing, or where alum salts 
are present; in such cases, syn- 


(Continued on page 147) 
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THE ALABAMA Cotton Manu- 

facturers Association met at 
the Hotel Buena Vista in Biloxi, 
Miss., April 14-15. Business ses- 
sions were held during the 
morning hours, with the after- 
noons and evenings being given 
over to relaxation and the re- 
newing of acquaintances. 
Claude M. Elrod of Boaz (Ala.) 
Mills, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year; and 
Homer M. Carter, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Opelika, was elevated 
from president to chairman of 
the board of the association. 
Photographs on this page show 
many of the mill men and sup- 
pliers in attendance. See story 
on page 113. 











Pneumatic Broken End Colleetor 






Device replaces scavenger roll on spinning frames. 


System was tested for several months at Central 


Plant of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. Conclu- 


sions drawn from tests are presented here. 


THE PNEUMATIC yarn and brok- 

en end collector for ring spin- 
ning frames, a device which elimi- 
nates the scavenger roll, has been 
tested on four frames for several 
months at the Central Plant of 


Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 
The test installation has proved 
satisfactory and additional spin- 


ning frames will be so equipped 
in the near future. 

As shown in the accompanying 
photographs, the consists 
of a flute located in the position 
of the scavenger roll; a central 
trunk running the entire length of 
the frame under the creel; a col- 
lector unit with filter box at one 
end of the frame; and a motor to 
operate the system pneumatically. 
The flute, which has suction ori- 
fices, is connected to the central 
trunk by rubber fittings; the flute 
may be removed. 

When an end breaks, the stock 
is drawn through the orifice in the 
flute, passes to the central trunk 
and into the collector unit, where 


system 


it may be removed at specified in- 
tervals. 

Inasmuch as the scavenger roll 
is eliminated, the training of spin- 
ners is said to be easier because 
the trainee is not required to learn 
how to remove and strip the scav- 
enger roll. She devotes her time to 
creeling and keeping ends up. 
However, it is necessary that the 
spinner have keen eyesight to de- 
termine when an end is down; 
there is no lap around the scav- 
enger roll to attract her attention. 
Thus, the system eliminates clean- 
ing of scavenger roll, but requires 
systematized patrolling of the 
sides. 

Although the system was not 
specifically designed for cleaning, 
additional cleaning of the yarn is 
secured when small pieces of leaf 
are drawn into the orifices. An 
inspection of the stock in the col- 
lector unit offers proof of the fore- 
going. 

Roll necks and flutes are kept 
cleaner when the pneumatic sys- 








tem is used, it being the experience 
at Central that these places do not 
become as dirty in 144 hours of 


operation as the frames _ not 
equipped do in 40 hours. 
In keeping the rolls cleaner, 


some oily waste is drawn into the 
collector unit along with the white 
stock, necessitating removal of the 
oily waste before the stock is re- 
processed in the opener room. It 
is not necessary to run the stock 
from the collector unit through the 
garnett machine since it is not 
twisted. 


The yarn produced from frames 
equipped with the pneumatic sys- 
tem is said to be of higher quality, 
not only from the standpoint of 
cleanliness, but strength. Thin 
places in the stock have been 
known to break down the end in- 
stead of to spin into the yarn. 

Although the test installation at 
Central is not sufficient to equip 
a full spinner’s job, it is believed 
that with the elimination of scav- 
enger roll cleaning the spinner 
will be able to run additional sides 
on a job fully-equipped with the 
pneumatic system. Also, when one 
end breaks there is no breaking 
of ends on either side. 

On the test installation, each 
spinning frame is equipped with 
the complete unit; however, where 
a large number of frames are to be 
equipped, a central system may be 
used advantageously, and can be 
combined with an existing or new 
air conditioning installation. 

Trade-named “Pneumafil” the 


The flute with orifices is so locat- 
ed as to draw the stock from the 
rolls when an end breaks. A cer- 
tain amount of trash is also re- 
moved. In this photo, which has 
not been retouched, the ends are 
down on the two center bobbins. 
Arrows indicate stock from rolls 
passing into orifices. 
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system was developed several where it is reported that 90% of ufactured by Pneumafil Corpora- 
years ago. It was introduced in the the mills have been so equipped. tion, 2516 Wilkerson Boulevard, 
ring spinning mills of Switzerland, In this country Pneumafil is man- Charlotte, N. C. 
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Showing the working parts of Pneumafil. The central Waste is removed through door on right side of collector 
trunk, which passes under the creel, leads to the collector box. Motor operates the system. In this photo all ends 
box on the end of the frame. The filter box is at left. are up. Arrow indicates position of flute. 
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Carding-Spinning Discussed by 


Georgia Operating Executives 


MUTUAL PROBLEMS in carding, 

spinning, winding, twisting, and 
warp preparation were the sub- 
jects discussed at one of the best 
attended meetings in the 25 years 
of existence of the Textile Op- 
erating Executives of Georgia 
when they met in Atlanta on 
March 21. 

Held in the Chemistry Building 
at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, the meeting was presided 
over by Joe L. Jennings, West 
Point Manufacturing Co., general 
chairman. Discussion on carding 
was led by Roscoe O. Roberts of 
John P. King Manufacturing Co., 
Augusta, Ga., and the spinning 
discussion was led by John S. 
Turner, Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 

The meeting had been planned 
well in advance. Twelve questions 
on carding and thirteen questions 
on spinning, twisting, winding, 
and warp preparation had been 
selected by the executive commit- 
tee and submitted to all of the 
Georgia textile mills for study and 
consideration prior to the meeting, 
with the request that each mill 
answer as many of the questions 
as possible. Mr. Jennings announc- 
ed that 29 mills—representing over 
1,250,000 spindles—had answered 
the questions by mail. These 
answers had been prepared in the 
form of a printed booklet by 
Robert W. Philip of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., secretary- 
treasurer of the association, and 
booklets were mailed to every mill 
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in the state on the night preceding 
the meeting. 

A highlight of the program was 
an inspirational talk by A. B. 
Edge, Jr., president of Callaway 
Mills who, among many other 
prominent positions in the indus- 
try, is president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia. Pledging the support of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion to the Textile Operating 
Executives of Ga., Mr. Edge prais- 
ed the latter for its contributions 
to the war effort. 

He emphasized that the group is 
bound together by ties of friend- 
ship which is the best basis pos- 
sible for solving mutual problems. 
The fact was stressed that the de- 
sire to obtain technical knowledge 
by friendly contact with fellow 
executives in the state is a sound 
objective which can be attained in 
no better way than by membership 
in the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Ga. Mr. Edge concluded 
his remarks with several humor- 
ous illustrations, the objective of 
which was hints for improvement 
of industrial relations. 

T. M. Forbes, vice-president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Ga., presented Mr. Edge to 
the assembly. 

Following is a report of the open 
forum technical discussions with 
the answers-by-mail being used as 
background material. 

The first question pertained to 
improvements that have been 
noted with the use of recirculating 





Left to right, Roscoe O. Roberts of 
John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., 
John S. Turner of Bibb Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., and John Hampton, 
Fairfax Division, West Point Mfg. 
Co., Fairfax, Ala. Messrs. Roberts and 
Turner led the carding and spinning 
discussions, respectively. 


air systems in the opening and 
picker rooms. Supplementing this, 
information was requested as to 
whether lap variation can be main- 
tained within 3/5 of an ounce 
(yard per yard) when using re- 
circulating air systems. Improve- 
ment in temperature and humidity 
control in those rooms equipped 
with recirculating air systems was 
the primary factor indicated in 
answers given. 

One mill reported the elimina- 
tion of the dust house and its con- 
stant cleaning problem and fire 
hazard to be the outstanding im- 
provement. This plant uses return 
air condensers. It was stated that 
laps are kept within 3/5 oz. varia- 
tion, yard per yard, by keeping the 
dust filters clean. Filters are 
cleaned once every eight hours and 
ducts once during each 24-hour 
period. A 14 oz. lap is made in six 
minutes on pickers in this plant. 
Front and back beater speeds were 
reported to be 1550 and 1049 rpm, 
and front and back fan speeds 
1510 and 1040 rpm. Continuous 
method of turning filter screens is 
employed. 

Representative of another mill 
stated that warmer and more moist 
air is kept in the room. Return air 
condensers are used at this plant. 
Pickers make a 16-oz. lap in seven 
minutes. Front and middle beater 
speeds are 1200 rpm, back beater 
speed is 1050 rpm, front and mid- 
dle fans operate at 1425, and back 
fan speed is 1250 rpm. Intermit- 
tent method of turning screens is 
used. Lap variation was said to be 
less than 3/5 oz. per yard. 

A review of the answers received 
by mail indicates that the ma- 
jority of the mills feel that there is 
no improvement in the quality of 
the lap made and that lap varia- 
tion cannot consistently be kept 
within 3/5 of an ounce, yard per 
yard. However, there is improve- 
ment in humidity and temperature 
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control, a saving in fuel as a result 
of reduced heat loss, and less lint 
and dust settling on outside of 
buildings. 


Sequence of Opening Machines 


Several operating men gave 
their recommendations regarding 
use of a vertical opener in the same 
line of opening machinery with a 
No. 12 lattice opener and a 
Superior cleaner. The majority do 
use a vertical opener in the line; 
however, there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to the 
proper sequence of the machines in 
the line. 


On two lines of opening ma- 
chinery, each with a capacity of 
1200 lbs. per hour, one mill re- 
ported better opening and cleaning 
by arranging the machinery with 
the vertical opener first, followed 
by a lattice opener and two 
Superior cleaners. 


Good results were reported by 
another mill using a bale breaker, 
blender, air cleaner and Gyrator in 
the order named. 

Still another report was that the 
sequence of vertical opener, two 
Superior cleaners, followed by a 
No. 12 lattice opener has been 
found very satisfactory. 


The discussion on the subject 
was concluded when the superin- 
tendent of a large mill stated that 
they have six large hoppers feed- 
ing onto a blending apron into a 
Superior cleaner, then to a ver- 
tical opener, No. 12 lattice opener 
and finally a Centrif-Air machine. 

Of the 27 mills answering this 
question by mail, seven reported 
that they would not recommend 
use of a vertical opener in the line, 
14 operating men recommended its 
use, and the remainder made no 
recommendation due to lack of ex- 
perience. Five of the 14 recom- 
mending use of the vertical opener 
suggested that sequence be lattice 
opener, Superior cleaner and ver- 
tical opener. An equal number pre- 
ferred the sequence of Superior 
cleaner, vertical opener, lattice 
opener. Lattice opener, vertical 
opener and Superior cleaner was 
recommended by three of the 
mills. 

The discussion turned from 
opening and picking to carding. 
Outline of the merits of the perfor- 
ated card screens was requested. 
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along with a _ statement as to 
whether this type of screen pro- 
duces static in the work. 


Perforated Card Screens 


Only two reports on this ques- 
tion were given during the discus- 
sion meeting. One mill superin- 
tendent reported as follows: “We 
have 35 cards equipped with 
perforated screens and_ results 
have been very favorable.” A 
typical card waste test was cited 
in which cards equipped with 
perforated screens showed 4.20% 
total waste as compared with 
5.73% waste on cards equipped 
with the rib screen. A breakdown 
of these figures indicated that the 
percentage of cylinder, doffer and 
flat strips on machines equipped 
with perforated screens was higher 
than that on the machines equip- 
ped with the rib type screens. 
However, the percentage of licker 
fly on the machines equipped with 
the perforated screens was much 
less than that obtained with the 
rib screens. It was also reported 
that a lower grade of fly was 
found under machines equipped 
with the perforated screens, there 
being practically no _ spinnable 
fibers in the waste. Comparative 
waste figures for a period of two 
years were also cited. These bore 
out the results of the test referred 
to previously. No difficulty with 
static has been noted at this mill. 

Results of an experiment with 
perforated screens as conducted by 
another mill were reported. A re- 
duction in motes and fly had been 
detected with a corresponding in- 
crease in both flat and cylinder 
strips, according to the representa- 
tive. There is little difference in 
the per cent of finished sliver. 
Tests show a slight reduction in 
the number of neps but apparently 





a slight increase in the amount of 
trash in the web. Static in work 
has not been noticed. 

An analysis of answers to this 
question submitted by 26 of the 
29 mills reporting by mail in- 
dicates that there is no more static 
in stock produced on machines 
equipped with perforated screens 
than machines equipped with the 
conventional rib screen. In addi- 
tion to the merits stipulated by 
mills in the open forum, the writ- 
ten answers revealed (1) less re- 
pairs necessary, (2) easier to set, 
(3) better control of draft, (4) 
longer life. A total of 14 of the 26 
mills reported no experience with 
the perforated screens. 


“Gang Grinding” of Cards 


In the open forum discussion, 
only one mill reported its opinion 
as to results obtained with the 
“gang grinder” system of grinding 
cards. 

“We feel that our system gives 
good results,” said the representa- 
tive of this mill. “We are able to 
train specialists for the various 
jobs. 

‘“‘We use four grinders on each 
shift, and in addition we have 
four setters on the first shift. Of 
the setters, two set backs and two 
set fronts. 

“The grinders clean the cards 
thoroughly, blowing them off with 
air and removing all chokes. They 
set grinding rolls and after grind- 
ing is completed, they set doffer 
to cylinder and doffer comb to 
doffer. They also start up cards 
after grinding. These men grind 
24 cards per shift. 

“The back setters set all screens, 
back plates, continuous strippers, 
licker-ins, mote knives, feed plates, 
lap guides, and check feed rolls. 
One man sets six cards per shift. 


A perforated steel waste control card screen. 


Courtesy, Saco-Lowell Shops 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


Cleaning and Oiling Cards 


As Reported by Textile Operating Executives of Georgia (by 


Cards 
Mill Production per 

Lbs./Hr. Tender 
16 32 
14 30 
16 40 
18 27 
15.5 . 
ll 44 
15 23 
16 15 

19 30-32 

20 20 
10.5 55 
. 36 
14.5 35 
11.5 * 


14 


Cleaning Cleaned 
Done by with 
Tender Brush & 

Mop 
Tender 


Mop, Strips 
& Air 


2 Tenders Mop & Air 
(1 Front & 


1 back) 
Tender Mop, Strips 
& Air 
Tender Mop & 
Strips 
Tender Mop, Strips 
& Air 
Tender Mop & 
Strips 
Tender Mop & Air 
Tender Mop & Air 
Tender Mop & 
Strips 
Tender Mop & 
Strips 
Tender Loom 
Duster 
Tender Mop & 
Strips 
Tender Mop & 
and Strip- Strips 
per 


(Continued on opposite page) 


Details of Cleaning Method 


Mop cards once each 8 hrs. 
Sweep around cards 4 times 
each 8 hrs. 


Fronts wiped 4 times per 
shift. Ten cards mopped all 
over each shift on each set of 
cards. At grinding time cards 
are completely cleaned with 
compressed air. 


Backs and sides are blown 
off once each shift and 
mopped once each week by 
back hands. Fronts are wiped 
off 3 times each shift by 
front hands. 


Mop cards once each 8 hrs. 
Wipe fronts 3 times each 8 
hrs. Blow off cards at week- 
end cleaning. 


Mop cards once each shift. 
Wipe fronts 2 times each 
shift. Clean out backs each 
shift. Clean out under doffer 
one time per week each 
shift. 


Blow off cards once per 
week. Mop cards once each 
shift and wipe fronts every 
2 hrs. 


Mop cards each 8 hours. 
Fronts cleaned each 2 hours. 


On front and back of cards 
use waste mop and on week- 
— clean with compressed 
air. 


Mop card each 8 hrs. Blow 
off on week-end cleaning. 


Mop cards once per shift. 
Wipe fronts every 2 hrs. 
Take out fly once per shift. 


Mop sides, licker-in caps, 
arch and exposed ends of 
cylinders. Flat strips used to 
wipe off coilers and doffer 
bonnets. 


Clean out back of cards once 
each shift. Blow off cards 
once each shift. Sweep floor 
around cards once each shift. 
Wipe comb boxes, coiler 
heads, calender roll stands, 
and sand aprons once each 
shift. Mop cards once each 
week. Remove fly from under 
doffers on % of cards each 
week. Remove fly from un- 
der flats once each day. 


Mop cards each 12 hours. 
Fronts are cleaned with 
waste between mopping 
cycles. Card hands do mop- 
ping. Fronts cleaned by strip- 
per hands. 





mail) 


Oiling Schedule 


All moving parts, except 
flat pulleys, every 8 hrs. 
Flat pulleys, once per wk. 


All moving parts, except 
comb boxes, every 24 hrs. 
Comb boxes, twice week- 


ly. 


Fast parts, every 16 hrs.; 
slow parts, weekly. Comb 
boxes, weekly. Ball bear- 
ings, 3 months. 


Fast parts, every 


8 hrs. 
Slow parts, every 48 hrs. 


All parts, every shift. 
Comb boxes, twice week- 
ly. 


Fast parts, every 12 hrs. 
Slow parts, weekly. 


Fast parts, every 8 hrs. 
Slow parts, every 24 hrs. 


All parts, except coiler 
head, once per shift. Coil- 
er head, weekly. 


All parts, except lap roll 
gears, coiler heads, and 
turn tables, oiled each 8 
hrs. Those parts, weekly 
when cards are ground. 


All parts oiled once every 
17 hrs. 


All parts, except comb 
box, once per shift. Comb 
box, twice weekly. 


Fast parts, daily. Flat 
brush bearings and coiler 
twice weekly. Lap rolls, 
feed rolls and doffer bear- 
ings, 3 times weekly. All 
comb boxes and flat chain 
pulleys, weekly. 


Fast parts, once each 12 
hrs. Coiler head, 3 times 
per week. Comb boxes, 
weekly. Completely oiled 
when ground. 
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Cards 
Mill Production per 
No. Lbs./Hr. Tender 
15 12 35 
16 14.1 41 
17 15 34-35 
18 17 24 
19 7 35 
20 12.5 42 
21 12 150 
22 ° 25 
23 ° 76 
24 ” 28 
25 7.4 36 
26 19 23 
27 15 17 
28 12.5 41 


Cleaning 
Done by 


Tender 


and Cleaner 


Tender 


Tender 


Tender 


Tender 


Tender 
& Lap 
Haulers 


2 Back 
Tenders 
8 Front 
Tenders 
2 Lap 
Rackers 


1 Mop Man 


Tender 


Tender 


and Cleaner 


Tender 


Tender 


& Stripper 


Tender 


Tender 


Tender 


Cleaned 
with 


Mop & 
Strips 


Mop & Air 


Mop & Air 


Mop, Strips 
& Air 


Mop 


Mop, Strips 
& Flap 


Air, Mop 
& Strips 


Mop & 
Strips 


Air, Strips 
& Mop 


Air, 
Brushes & 
Strips 


Air & 
Strips 
Mop 


Mop & 
Strips 


Details fo Cleaning Method 


Cleaner mops cards every 8 
hours. Fronts cleaned every 
4 hours by tender. 


Each shift mops back and 
sides of card once and fronts 
twice in 8 hours. Compressed 
air used to blow cards off 
immediately after cleaning 
overhead. 


Mop cards once daily. Blow 
off cards each shift with 
compressed air. 


Mop sides and backs twice 
per shift. Wipe fronts every 
2 hours. Clean calender roll 
clearers and feed roll scav- 
engers once per shift. All 
parts blown off and mopped 
week-end. 


Mop cards daily. 


Clean fronts once per shift 
with waste. Flap off fronts 
three times per shift. Lap 
haulers mop sides once each 
shift. Licker-in bonnets 
cleaned off 3 times per shift 
by tenders. 


Back hands blow off backs 
and sides of cards twice each 
shift; clean scavenger rolls 
once per shift; brush off lick- 
er-in bonnets when laps are 
laid. Front hands wipe all 
fronts four times per shift; 
take down strips twice per 
shift. Mop hands mop all 
cards every 24 hrs. Lap rack- 
ers brush off licker-in bon- 
nets twice per shift. 


Mop cards once each shift 
with waste. Fronts wiped 
after each stripping. 


Tender wipes front of cards 
once per hr. and blows off 
cards twice per 8 hrs. Cards 
are mopped once per 24 hrs. 
by cleaner. 


Use yarn mop during week 
and compressed air and 
yarn mop for week-end 
cleaning. 


Blow off cards once per day. 
Balance of cleaning done 
with brushes and _ waste. 
Cleaning is divided between 
card hand and stripper with 
card hand doing major por- 
tion. 


Wipe cards each shift with 
waste and on week-end 
cleaning blow off with air 
and then wipe with waste. 


Tender cleans cards by mop- 
ping. 

Mop cards once each 8 hrs. 
Mop backs twice each shift. 
Wipe fronts every other doff. 
Wipe off licker-in bonnet 
and clean clearer rod each 
time a lap is laid. 


*Reply did not contain information on this phase of the question. 


Oiling Schedule 


Fast parts, except comb 
boxes, every 8 hrs. Slow 
parts, every 24 hrs. Comb 
boxes, twice weekly. 


Use Saco-Lowell oiling 
schedule, except cylinder 
and licker-in bearings 
packed by grinders at 
each grinding. 


Fast parts, each shift. 
Slow parts, 3 times week- 
ly. 

Fast parts, each 8 hrs. 
Slow parts, each 40 hrs. 
Comb boxes, each 40 hrs. 
Anti-friction bearings, 30 
days. 


Fast parts, daily. Slow 
parts, weekly. 


Fast parts, each 8 hrs. 
Comb boxes, each 24 hrs. 
Binder pulleys, 3 times 
per wk. All others, once 
per wk. Grease packed 
bearings, 3 months. 


Fast parts, each 8 hrs. 
Slow parts, each 24 hrs. 


Fast parts, each 8 hrs. 
Slow parts, each 24 hrs. 


Fast parts, each 8 hrs. 
Slow parts, weekly. 


Fast parts, once per shift. 
Slow parts, twice weekly. 
Comb boxes, daily. 


All moving parts, each 
shift. 


Fast parts, every 8 hrs. 
Slow parts, twice weekly. 
Comb boxes checked each 
shift and oil added as 
needed. 
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“The front setters set flats, 
stripping comb, stripping plate, 
and draft plate. They also set all 
brushes on flats and adjust flat 
chains. One man sets 10 cards per 
day. 

“With crew listed above, our 
grinding frequency is 210 hours. 
We grind each card for 7% hours.” 

When asked for his preference 
if he had his choice of the “gang 
grinding” system or plenty of ex- 
perienced grinders, this mill man 
stated that he would prefer that a 
grinder be responsible for all of 
his work. 

Only one of the 27 mills sub- 
mitting written answers to this 
question indicated any experience 
with this system. 


Frequency of Grinding Cards 


In discussing grinding intervals 
for cylinder and doffer fillet and 
flats, there was great variation in 


procedure as reported by repre- 
sentatives of six mills. Intervals 
reported for grinding the cylinder 
and doffer fillet varied from 144 
to 600 hours. 

In lieu of reporting here the in- 
formation presented by so few 
mills during the open forum, a 
tabulation of the replies submitted 
by the 29 mills is published here- 
with with the thought that an 
analysis of this table will serve as 
a more concrete basis for those 
readers who desire to compare re- 
sults with practice in their respec- 
tive plants. 

A question asking for discussion 
on use of the traverse grinder on 
card flats was presented. Only one 
member commented, stating that 
a traverse grinder for flats was re- 
cently purchased by his plant but 
that they did not have sufficient 
information to render a report at 
the time of the meeting. 








Card Grinding Schedules 
As Reported by Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
Wt. wt. Card Grinding Interval—Hours 
Mill ofLap  ofSliver Production 
No. Oz./yd. Gr./yd. Lbs./hr. Cylinder Doffer Flats 
1 14.75 59 16.00 190-200 190-200 190-200 
2 14.00 60 14.00 480 480 480 
3 1540 67 16.00 300 300 300 
s 14.00 62 pa 240 240 240 
5 14.00 60 15.50 220 220 220 
6 14.50 62 11.00 288 288 600 
7 ” ad ee 175 175 175 
8 14.00 65 336 336 336 
9* 14.00 61 19.00 147 147 147 
10 16.00 60 20.00 200 200 200 
11 13.50 54 oe 234 234 234 
12* ee se dee 312 648 648 
13 14.00 63 14.50 190 190 190 
14 13.70 46 11.50 220 440 220 
15* 15.00 52 12.00 212 bans 212 
16 14.50 50 14.00 360 360 360 
17 14.00 57 ee 312 312 312 
18 15.00 65 17.00 200 200 200 
19 13.50 50-60 +e 200 200 200 
20 14.00 55 12.50 ose oes 720 
21* 15.30 48 12.00 210 210 210 
2 14.00 55 14.00 400 400 400 
23 14.00 57 + 151 302 600 
24 15.00 62 oe oe os ee 
25 15.75 48 7.40 216 216 216 
26 16.32 66 19.00 144 144 288 
27 oe oe oe 80 216 216 
28 14.00 58 12.50 276 276 728 
29 14.00 62 13.85 200 200 200 
*Cards equipped with continuous stripper. 
**This phase of question was not answered. 
***Cards equipped with metallic clothing. 
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The only mill submitting a writ- 
ten answer to this question replied 
as follows: “Yes, flats will grind 
oval-shaped. They should be 
ground for a period of six hours. 
The traverse grinder will ‘true up’ 
hollow-ground flats.” 


Effect of Card Wire on Waste 


In reply to the question regard- 
ing the influence of the count of 
clothing wire on waste removed in 
carding, two mills presented re- 
sults on tests that had been con- 
ducted. The concensus was: the 
finer the wire—the less the num- 
ber of neps. One mill reported 
30% less neps with 130 wire than 
with 110 wire. 

Another mill reported that few- 
er neps were prevalent with 100 
wire than 90 wire; however, that 
same mill reported more waste 
with 90 wire than 100. Clothing 
finally adopted as standard by 
that mill was: 100 wire for cylin- 
ders and flats and 110 for the dof- 
fers. This particular mill has re- 
clothed only 11 cards out of a 
total of 140 that have been in op- 
eration since 1916. 


Long Draft Drawing 


Only one complete report was 
presented regarding long draft 
drawing as compared with con- 
ventional drawing. This mill had 
64 deliveries of long draft drawing 
which had been in operation about 


6 months. It was stated that up un- 
til the time of the report they have 
not obtained the performance ex- 
pected. 

Elaborating on this statement, 
this mill man stated that they had 
understood that an efficiency of 
around 90% at 100 feet per minute 
could be attained, but that they 
have been unable to do this even 
by using additional help. 

In addition, it was stated that 
more waste is made on the long 
draft drawing due to the fact that 
laps do not run out together. It 
was also reported that more main- 
tenance is required. The flat type 
clearer is preferred by this mill. 

An overseer commented as fol- 
lows: “The trend seems to be 


toward eliminating all doublings in 
the carding department. They just 
give the resultant roving to the 
spinner and say ‘Do the best you 


9» 99 


can with it’, 
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FREE 
MOVING | 
CRANES | 




























LOW COST 
HANDLING 


American MonoRail Cranes supply overall 
coverage. Handling is not tied down to 





craneways since interlocking devices per- 
mit transfer in any direction. Free moving 
cranes serve every square foot of operating 
area. American MonoRail Cranes are avail- 


able for any type of job. Low cost 


installation dovetails with low cost opera- 
tion. They offer all the advantages of 
lightness, easy movement, strength, live- 
load capacity up to 5 tons. 


Consultation with Amer- 
ican MonoRail engineers 
will reveal why American 
MonoRail Equipment has 
been selected to serve the 
nation’s largest industrial 
plants. We invite your 
inquiry — no obligation 
of course. 


THE aurnrcae/| () 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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One favorable report was re- 
ceived through the mail. This mill 
uses long draft drawing on rayon, 
reporting that they were able to 
eliminate one process of drawing 
with no ill effects. They also had 
less static trouble. The revolving 
clearer was used satisfactorily. 

The balance of the mills answer- 
ing by mail reported no experience 
with this equipment. 


Pneumatic Bolster Cleaner 
and Roll Scrubber 


Experience of the group was 
limited with regard to the pneu- 
matic bolster cleaner and roll 
scrubber for fly frames. One mill 
man reported that a pneumatic roll 
scrubber is being successfully used 
in his plant. It was explained that 
this machine consists of an air 
driven motor and a small wire 
brush. 

A superintendent of another mill 
stated that both the pneumatic 
bolster cleaner and roll scrubber 
are being used in his plant with 
very satisfactory results. Both ma- 
chines are pneumatically operated 
and require no special arrange- 
ment since the ordinary compress- 
ed air blow-off line may be used 
as a source of power. The wire on 
the roll cleaner is fine in texture 
and does not scratch the rolls, ac- 
cording to the overseer of carding 
at this same plant. 

Especial interest in these two 
devices was displayed by those 
present. 


Training Frame Tenders 


There was considerable discus- 
sion on the subject of the most 
effective system for training frame 
tenders where the job consists of 
creeling, doffing, tending and 
cleaning the frames. Several meth- 
ods of training were presented 
with the result that there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion as 
to the time required for the op- 
erative to become proficient. 

Mill No. 1: We recommend plac- 
ing all learners under a capable 
instructor and having them in- 
structed [as shown in the ac- 
companying schedule]. 

The learner should then be per- 
mitted to operate a frame with the 
help of an instructor until he is 
able to maintain production. We 
find that from 60 to 90 davs is 


¢ 
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Training Frame Tenders 
First Day 


. Start and stop frame. 

. Twist off pieces. 

. Pick top cleaners. 

. Prepare frame to doff. 

. Piece through break-backs. 
Kink ends. 

Doff frame. 

. Stack roving in box. 

. Wraps ends. 

. Complete front line and start 
up. 


SeCanNavwrwnd 


~ 


Second Day 


1. Review and practice first day 
operations. 

2. Start getting up ends. 

3. Clean fronts, backs and belt 
heads. 

4. Pick spindles. 


Third Day 


1. Practice first and second day’s 
operations. 

2. Creel top and bottom line. 

3. Clean bobbin gear. 


Fourth Day 


1. Practice first three days’ op- 
erations. 

. Pick bottom clearers. 

. Oil bobbin gear. 

. Oil top spindles. 

. Remove laps from rollers. 

. Wipe roller beams. 


a of Ww Ww 


Fifth Day 


1. Practice first four days’ 


erations. 


op- 











usually required for learners to 
qualify under this system. 

Mill No. 2: A learner is placed 
with an experienced operative for 
at least 100 hours initially. We find 
that from 600 to 1000 hours of 
practice are required for the learn- 
er to become proficient. The length 
of time, of course, depends on the 
ability of the individual to absorb 
instruction. 

Mill No. 3: We place our learn- 
ers under the supervision of an 
instructor. We allot a definite 
number of frames to the instruc- 
tor for this work. After initial in- 
struction is completed, the learner 
is given a frame to operate and 
the work load increased as pro- 
ficiency is attained. 

Mill No. 4: We select our frame 


tender learners from the most-~ 





promising prospects of the draw- 
ing tenders. We place the learner 
with an experienced tender, who 
is not responsible for an assign- 
ment, and teach him the following: 
doffing, how to put up ends, how 
to kink ends, and how to adjust 
tension. During this time he is also 
learning the cleaning schedule and 
how to clean, plus learning how to 
creel. Creeling usually comes 
easily, as the learner has previous- 
ly learned to splice ends while 
tending drawing. We have a train- 
ing period of six weeks. 

Mill No. 5: We also use the in- 
centive system by promoting draw- 
ing frame or card tenders. Learn- 
ers seem to function better and 
have a keen interest in their work 
since they feel that they are ad- 
vancing and in addition they re- 
ceivé an increase in pay because 
the wage scale is higher on the 
frame tending job. 

Mill No. 6: Our experience has 
been that people at least 25-30 
years of age are the best prospects 
for learning to run frames. Most 
younger people do not have the 
patience to learn to run a machine 
where the operative sets the pace, 
which is the case with frame op- 
eration. We find that it takes 
around 600 hours for an operative 
to learn to run a full job. 


Compressing Sliver in Cans 


An interesting question to all 
was that requesting the best meth- 
od for increasing the weight of 
sliver put into cans. Considerable 
difference of opinion was evident. 

One mill man recommended the 
use of compression springs at the 
cards, stating that they had been 
able to increase can capacity ap- 
proximately 11%. He further re- 
lated that they did not have suc- 
cess with increasing the amount of 
sliver in drawing cans. 

Increasing the ratio between the 
turntable and coiler was the meth- 
od suggested by another mill. They 
increased the ratio from 28 : 1 to 
36 : 1. This allows coils of sliver 
to lie closer together. The repre- 
sentative of this mill stated that 
they use adjusting screws on idler 
calender rolls in card coilers to 
apply pressure to sliver. However, 
he cautioned against too much 
pressure at this point since it will 
cause excessive wear of gears and 
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In the old days, on the railroads, a ball was used to 
signal the trains. A high ball meant “Clear track— 
full speed ahead.” 


Today, other balls give the go ahead sign—this 
time, to industry. We speak of the tough, forged steel 
balls in New Departure ball bearings. 


Because these famous precision-made bearings are ball bear- 
ings, they give industry many advantages. New Departure ball 
bearings take heavy loads from any direction with a single bearing. 


They support parts mounted in any position—hold them 
permanently in place with extreme accuracy. They permit higher 
speeds and faster production. They say—to all of industry—‘‘Full 
speed ahead.” Write for your copy of the free booklet, “Why 
Anti-Friction Bearings.” 








nothing rolls like a ball 





forged steel 
BALL BEARINGS 


3464 
6 VITAL ADVANTAGES 


. Higher speeds e Simplified design « Lower maintenance costs 
e Greater accuracy e Everykind ofload e Less friction — less wear 
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Will You Bleach 





Open Width or Rope? 


Get The Facts Before You Decide 


There is no guess-work about planning a 
continuous bleaching installation with 
Butterworth performance data as your 
guide. Open Width or Rope — DuPont or 
Becco process — Butterworth offers you a 


background of bleaching experience 
unique in the Textile Industry. Butter- 


worth Continuous Bleaching Ranges pro- 
duce a superior quality bleach with over- 
all savings as high as 4o per cent in 











Butterworth Continuous Bleaching 
Open Width Range (DuPont Process) 


After washing in a 6-Roll Horizontal Washer, the cloth is passed 
through a Caustic Saturator, where it is thoroughly impregnated 
with caustic soda solution. Cloth is then steamed in heater tubes 
and plaited down into the J-box. Guide rolls are at the top of 
each leg of the heater tube. Leaving the J-box the cloth is 
thoroughly washed in three 6-Roll Horizontal Washers, which 
will bring the alkalinity of the cloth down to % of 1%. Cloth 
mext goes into a Peroxide Saturator where it is impregnated with 
a solution of hydrogen peroxide. The cloth now passes through a 
heater tube and goes on into a J-box where it remains for approx- 
imately one hour to allow the cloth to bleach thoroughly. Removed 
from the J-box, the cloth is given a final wash in two 6-Roll 
Horizontal Washers. 
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chemicals, steam, labor and production 
time. Inspection windows in the J-boxes 
enable you to eliminate many of the sec- 
onds caused by wrinkles, improperly mixed 
chemicals, and other headaches common 
to older bleaching methods. 


If space limitations are an important con- 
sideration in your mill, remember this: a 


Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Range 





requires only 55 per cent of the floor space 
necessary for an equal production with 
kier boiling. 

Butterworth engineers will be glad to 


work with you on your bleaching prob- 
lems. Write us today. 


Butterworth 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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Butterworth Continuous Bleaching 
Rope Range (Becco Process) 


Cloth is washed in a Tight Rope Washer and 
given maximum extraction in a pneumatic 
Squeezer before going into the Caustic Saturator. 
Here the cloth is impregnated with caustic soda 
solution. At the delivery end of the machine, 
two horizontal squeeze rolls with pneumatic 
pressure device and recording instrument permit 
full knowledge of the pressure being applied. 
Cloth next goes through a Plaitor where a 
traveling pot-eye distributes the rope from front 
to back as well as across the width of the J-box. 
Steaming compartments in the third and fifth 
sections of the “J’’ and a small steaming unit 
in the bottom of the “J are used according 
to the amount of goods in the J-box. Leaving 
the J-box the cloth is washed in a Tight Rope 
Washer, passed through a micro-set Squeezer 
and timing Scray, a small J-box for holding 





approximately 25 yards of goods. It then passes 






















through another Tight Rope Washer and a 
pneumatic Squeezer where the desired! extraction 
is achieved. This is followed by the application 
of hydrogen perexide in a Peroxide Saturator. 
Goods are then fed through a Plaitor into @ 
J-box; taken through a Tight Rope Washer 
and micro-set Squeezer, thence into a Scray, and 
then another wash in a Tight Rope Washer and 
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cause trouble in drafting at break- 
er drawing. A 61 grain card sliver 
is produced at this plant, 13% Ibs. 
per can; 73 grain breaker drawing 


sliver, 12.87 lbs. per can, non- 
compressed; 69 grain sliver at 
finisher drawing, 14.87 lbs. per 


can, non-compressed. One finisher 
drawing frame at this plant was 
reported to be equipped with 
tongue-and-groove type pressure 
calender rolls. By using an 8-lb. 
weight, they are able to put 18 lbs. 
of sliver in each can on this frame, 
according to the mill spokesman. 


A third mill reported that the 
best method they have found is by 
using tongue-and-groove calender 
rolls on both cards and drawing 
frames. With this type roll, an in- 
crease of 4 lbs. per can was re- 
ported at the card. High compres- 
sion calender rolls on drawing 
have enabled them to increase the 
weight of sliver per can by 30%, 
it was stated. 

The discussion of this subject 
was concluded when the represen- 
tative of a mill reported that he is 
opposed to increasing pressure on 
rolls in order to put more sliver 
into cans. 


Curved Web Rings 


At this point the discussion turn- 
ed to spinning and experience was 
requested with curved web rings. 
Four of the five mills reporting 
cited favorable opinions. 

The one plant that rendered an 
unfavorable report explained that 
80’s and 100’s yarn was being 
made there and that the curved 
web ring would probably be satis- 
factory on coarser work. 

An analysis of the written 
answers received indicates that, 
generally speaking, experience 
with the curved web ring has been 
satisfactory. In response to that 
part of the question regarding life 
of the ring, seven of the nine mills 
that felt that they had sufficient 
experience to answer this indicated 
that the curved web ring has long- 
er life; two mills stated that their 
experience showed shorter life 
than the straight web ring. 

The question concerning the 
comparison of traveler life brought 
replies from 12 mills that they had 
noticed no difference in traveler 
life. Three mills stated that they 
had found that traveler life on the 
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Courtesy, Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Diagram at left shows how the 
yarn is laid on the bobbin with a 
non-sloughing cam. Right, wind 
produced by a non-sloughing cam. 


curved web ring was longer while 
no mill reported shorter traveler 
life. 

It was the consensus that the 
same weight traveler should be 
used on the curved web ring, with 
13 mills reporting no change in 
weight of traveler and only three 
mills reporting use of a different 
traveler. 

Eight mills reported that no dif- 
ference had been noted in the 
number of ends down on the 
curved web ring as compared with 
the straight web ring. Six mills re- 
ported less ends down on the curv- 
ed web. There was no report of 
more ends down with the curved 
web. 


Metal Base Bobbins 


The next question requested ex- 
perience (on warp and filling) with 
running metal base bobbins on 
clutch type spindles. Representa- 
tives of five mills commented on 
this question. Four were using 
metal base bobbins on clutch type 
spindles on frames making filling 
yarn, finding that they have more 
ends down with the metal base as 
compared with the plain base, with 
a resultant increase in doffing 
time. One mill is changing to metal 
base bobbins on warp yarn in an 
effort to obtain better results on 
Barber-Colman spoolers. 

Another mill which manufac- 
tures all filling yarn on clutch type 
spindles using metal base bobbins 
reported that a thin leather washer 
is used on their spindles, claiming 
that this washer acts as a cushion 









and prevents cutting down ends 
while doffing. 

A summary of the answers 
received by mail indicates that ali 
mills having experience with metal 
base bobbins reported more ends 
down, but they felt that this was 
offset by the fact that the number 
of soft packages was reduced. 


Sleeve Type Spindles 


Advantages of the sleeve type 
spindle (tapered) were enumerated 
by representatives of four mills. 
Mill No. 1 claimed less vibration 
and less tension on traveler. Mill 
No. 2 also reported less vibration 
and added that they had ex- 
perienced less ends down per 
thousand spindles. Fewer ends 
down was also an advantage claim- 
ed by Mill No. 3 adding that they 
have found less traveler wear with 
this type of spindle. Mill No. 4 
found that the plastic bottom bob- 
bin fits the spindle better, causing 
less wear on rings and travelers. 

A summary of the 27 mills 
answering this question by mail 
indicates that six of these mills 
have experience with the tapered 
sleeve type spindle and all of them 
reported favorably. Twenty-one 
mills reported no experience. 

A response was not received re- 
garding experience with the 
straight sleeve type spindle. 


“Non-Sloughing” Cam 


Opinions were varied with re- 
gard to the advantages of a non- 
sloughing cam over regular warp 
wind on spinning frames. 

A representative of one mill 
stated that numerous experiments 
with the non-sloughing cam have 
been conducted at his plant in an 
attempt to run combination wind 
on Barber-Colman spoolers. So far, 
it was stated, the cam has not been 
found practical because of the ex- 
cessive amount of tailings left on 
the bobbins at the spooler. 

Another mill reported that the 
non-sloughing cam is the best that 
they have found to reduce slough- 
ing. This plant is equipped with 
2%-inch rings, bobbins 1% inches 
diameter and 9% inches long, and 
traverse 8 inches. Yarn number is 
13, 1100 yards per minute on B-C 
spoolers, 12% throw-outs. Speed of 
traverse was increased when using 
this cam. 
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What a product / 





All we ask you to do is to test this new 
detergent against any other on the market 
for stability in hard water, wetting-out 
dispersing, foaming, etc. and then you 
will see performance that will make you 


say ‘what a Product.” 


. 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Tepicol is the most oficient product on the markel — yet dt costs you less. 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Lyndhurst New Jersey °* 


* Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 


Southern Representative: DYER S$. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina 


{ E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. | 
| CLARENCE E. MOSS. 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. | 


New England Representotives 


Canadian Selling Agents: Berkeley Products Canodo itd is) rest Avenue. St. Catharines, Ontario. Canedo 


Exporting Agent 
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A third mill man stated, “We 
have installed 10 non-sloughing 
cams. We get the same amount of 
yarn on the bobbin as before. We 
have less waste and approximately 
1/3 less throw-outs.”’ This plant is 
equipped with 2-inch rings; bob- 
bins 7s-inch diameter and 8 
inches long; traverse 7 inches. 


Throw-outs 15-17%, 20s, 25s, and 
30s warp yarn, combination build- 
ing; 1250 yards per minute on B-C 
spoolers. Traverse was not speed- 
ed up with this type cam. 


Automatic Roll Pickers 


Information was presented in 
the open forum regarding the 
question on how many rolls are 
cleaned each day with the pneu- 
matic or other mechanical roll 
pickers. No two mills reported the 
same number of rolls picked or 
the same procedure. 

All comments on this device 
were favorable. One mill superin- 
tendent reported that, since auto- 
matic roll pickers were adopted at 
his plant, unsightly callouses have 
disappeared from the hands of the 
operatives. In his opinion, this fac- 
tor alone has justified the pur- 
chase of this equipment since the 
morale of their employees has 
been considerably improved. An 
overseer ventured to say that he 
believes that if the use of auto- 
matic roll pickers at his plant 
were discontinued, all of their 
spinners would walk out and stop 
work immediately. 

To indicate the degree of varia- 
tion of procedure at the various 
mills, following are extracts from 
their reports: 

Mill No. 1: We use the pneu- 
matic roll picker on all yarn num- 
bers from 3s to 28s. The spinners 
pick their own rolls. 

Mill No. 2: Our yarn numbers 
are from 8s to 12s. One operator 
can clean about 16 frames in 8 
hours. The roll picker cleans steel 
rolls, tension weights, and stands. 
Spinners pick top rolls. 

Mill No. 3: We use the mechan- 
ical roll picker to clean bottom 
rolls and around long draft as- 
semblies and get 14 to 16 frames 
per day. Counts run from 6s to 20s. 
Other cleaning is done by hand by 
regular cleaners. 

Mill No. 4: We have been using 
a pneumatic roll picker for about 
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six months and, so far, are quite 
pleased with it. Our average yarn 
number is approximately 8.60. 
The majority of our frames have 
216 spindles. One hand using this 
device averages 18 frames in 8 
hours. 


Lubricating Twister Rings 


Turning to a discussion of twist- 
ing problems, information was re- 
quested as to the type of grease- 
lubricated twister ring preferred 
and the best method of lubricating 
twister rings where high spindle 
speeds prevail. 


. Courtesy, M-B Products 


Shown here is a pneumatic roll 
picker being used to clean rolls on 
a fly frame. Note lint on spindle. 


One mill reported a preference 
for the groove type ring, claiming 
that it runs cooler, gives less trav- 
eler lag and longer traveler life. 
Traveler wear on this type of ring 
was reported to be reduced 50%. 
When asked about the grease used, 
the representative of this mill 
stated that it was a clear grease, 
220 penetration, 128° F. melting 
point. Grease is applied after each 
doff, or every 45 minutes, with the 
index finger. 

A second mill prefers wick type 
rings but finds it necessary to run 
spindles slower with this type 
ring. 

An interesting report was made 
by a representative of one large 
mill. He stated that twister ring 
grease has been entirely replaced 
by oil in his plant for the lubrica- 


tion of twister rings. It was claim- 
ed that with an oil, the machines 
are easier to keep clean, cleaning 
costs have been reduced, and there 
is less soiled yarn. The oil is ap- 
plied by wiping the ring all the 
way around with the finger. A 
premium grade turbine oil is be- 
ing used, 


Driving Twister Spindles 


Experience was next requested 
regarding the better method of 
driving forming and cable twister 
spindles—the metal cylinder or the 
individual pulley drive. No con- 
clusive information was available 
on this subject at the open forum. 

An analysis of the answers re- 
ceived as a result of the question- 
naire indicates that metal cylinder 
method is preferred since main- 
tenance of the shafts and bearings 
is a large item on the individual 
pulley drive. 


Method of Paying 
Spooler Tenders 


Details were presented by sev- 
eral mills regarding systems for 
paying B-C spooler tenders by the 
piece (instead of by the cheese or 
box). 

One system described consisted 


of having a yarn weigher take a 
full trident as soon as it is released 
by the operator and weigh it. He 
then deducts the tare weight of the 
trident and records the gross, 
which is the sleeve, starter and 
wound yarn. He records the 
weights on a standard register 
near the scales, making 3 copies. 
One of the copies is given to the 
operator, one copy goes with the 
box of yarn, and the original copy 
goes to the payroll office. For each 
100 lbs. gross reported the op- 
erator is paid for 77.58 lbs. net 
yarn spooled, the necessary allow- 
ance being made for the tare 
weight of B-C sleeve and starter 
yarn. 


Reducing “Wild Yarn” 


The best method of reducing 
wild yarn on spoolers and warpers 
was the final subject discussed. 

Time permitted only one mill 
executive to express his views on 
this subject. It was his opinion 
that this problem can be conquered 
with proper supervision, training 
of operatives, and cleanliness. 
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Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 40 Rector Street, 
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Install new and improved size kettles 
and controls and eliminate many of 
your sizing problems. 

Our mill-tested, standard kettles 
are available in 3 body metals: 


Cast Iron (lined witb 48 ounce cop- 
per welded in place.) 


Solid Copper (8 guage.) 
Stainless Steel (12 guage.) 
Each furnished in 110, 160, 250 
or 360 gallon capacity. 
Top and fixtures are expertly 
fitted. Semi-elliptical filling doors 
equipped with handles. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Single motion brass stirrers, and 
baffles for superior agitation and 
uniform size mixing. 

Vertical agitator shaft, operating 
in rigid step bearing, is driven by 
smooth-running bevel gears mounted 
in cast housing. Equipped with a 
14” x 2” T & L pully for 100 RPM 
or individual motor drive. 

Kettle is tapped for steam pipe 
connection and equipped with Brass 
heating coil. Automatic regulators 
for accurate control furnished on any 
style kettle. 


(Gatson- Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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By PAUL V. SEYDEL, D. Se. 


Penetrants—Anti-Foaming Agents—tTints for 
Identification—Starch Thinners—Starch Film 
Modifiers 


Article 8* 
THE MATERIALS discussed so 
far for use in sizes are those 
that may be considered essential 
for sizing mixes. We will now con- 
sider the various types that, while 
not actually essential, may be used 
to improve the size or to produce 
certain desired results. 

Among are penetrants, 
anti-foaming agents, tints and 
dyes, chemicals for thinning starch 
pastes, and chemicals for improv- 
ing the properties of the starch 
film formed. 

Quite often the materials used in 
other classifications also contribute 
effects, making them- 
selves doubly useful. Such items 
should be particularly considered 
in devising a well-balanced size. 

Penetrants. A great deal 
been written about penetrants in 
general in the past decade, and it 
is not within the scope of this 
article to go into the individual 
compounds. Penetrants have sev- 
eral uses in a sizing mixture, the 
least of which is to cause penetra- 
tion of the size mix itself into the 
cotton yarn. 


these 


to these 


has 


*The first of this series of articles ap 
peared in the August 1946 issue of TexTILE 
INDUSTRIES, formerly 
information of our readers, material pre- 
sented in preceding articles is outlined be 
low together with listing of issues in which 
each article appeared. 

Article 1 (August 1946). Description of 
the ideal size; importance of sizing 

Article 2 (September). Physical and 
chemical properties of cotton 

Article 3 (November). Materials used for 
sizing; starch and its action 

Article 4 (December) Description of 
natural and chemically prepared binder 

Article 5 (January 1947). Lubricants and 
softeners. 

Article 6 (March). Deliquescents 
septics and weighting agents. 

Article 7 (April). The influence of water 
on_ sizing. 

Reprints of these articles are uot avail 
able at this time. It is contemplated that 
these articles will be reprinted in book 
form upon completion of the series 


anftr- 


“Cotton.” For the 
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There are two reasons for this. 
First, it been shown many 
times that the wetting of raw cot- 
ton at the temperatures normally 
used for slashing is so rapid that 
the slight additional effect given 
by a penetrant would be negligible. 
This may be easily shown by drop- 
ping a small hank of raw yarn onto 


has 


the surface of boiling water. It 
will wet out in a few seconds, 
while at room temperature the 


yarn will float on top for days. 
Factors Governing Penetration 


The actual amount of 
tion of the yarn by size mixes can 
be increased to a much greater ex- 
tent by cutting down on the vis- 
cosity of the mix, using thin-boil- 
ing starches, than it can by adding 


penetra- 





Cotton Warp Sizin 


a penetrant. It is the viscosity of 
the size mix and the weight of the 
squeeze rolls that have the great- 
est effect on penetration of size 
into the yarn. 

The temperature of the size mix 
also has a very great effect on 
wetting of raw cotton. A tempera- 
ture drop from 208° F. to 190° F. 
will give a very large difference in 
wetting time (see Farrow and 
Neale, Jour. Textile Inst., Vol. 16, 
p T209). For this reason, the tem- 
perature in the size box must be 
kept as constant as possible to 
give uniform sizing. (In addition 
to the wetting effect, the tempera- 
ture influences the viscosity, which 
also affects the penetration—just 
one more reason to keep a careful 
check on the temperatures.) 


Penetration Can be Undesirable 


The second reason is that, even 
if it did improve the penetration, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred this would be undesirable 
The only good reason for penetra- 
tion of the size is to anchor it well 


to the yarn, so that it will not shed 


A method frequently used to test penetrants is the measurement of 

the sinking time of a patch of cloth. Shown here are two beakers, one 

containing plain water (left) and the other with “wet” water or water 

with a penetrant added. Note that the patch of cloth in the beaker 

containing the wet water has already sunk while the one on the 
plain water is still floating. 
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When you embark on air conditioning 
and humidity control for your mill, you 
don’t expect to send the order on a post 
card ... or to “pay the postman” when 
the machinery arrives. 

You have a right to expect more than 
if you'd filled in a coupon from one of 
those “‘send no money” ads—a right to 
expect that the product you are purchas- 
ing is backed up by a trained staff of the 
manufacturer’s engineers right in your 


own neighborhood. 


The York engineers in your area are 
men of long training and wide experience. 
They know their product and its appli- 
cation to your installation. They are 


VORK 7fjeclir and ie Conditioning & 


ready and available right now to assist 
mill owners and their consultants and in- 
stalling contractors. 

And since they have the exceptional 
range of York equipment from which to 
select, you can be certain of the right 
unit for the right place, whatever the 
type or capacity required, no matter 
how large or how small. 

Remember too, that after your job 
is completed and accepted, these York 
engineers stay right there in your dis- 
trict, attached to the local York office 
near you... your assurance of efficient 
maintenance and prompt service. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 





District Manager Crout 
and his staff of 12 sales 
engineers, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, are 
always at the service 
of textile mills in the 
South Atlantic States. 





M. M. CROUT 


District Manager 


Assisted by: 


. C. Barnes 
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. L. Barron 

. L. Beach 

. A. Chandler 

. B. Hale 

E. C. Harper 

O. W. Hogan, Jr. 
J. C. Malone, Jr. 
Walter May 

D. P. Schiwetz 
Ned C. Scoft 

R. Warnock 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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in the weave room. For this very 
little penetration is required. 

The size film should form a 
flexible tube around the yarn, 
very much like the pneumatic tire 
of an automobile. In this way 
the film, like the tire, is more pli- 
able and will withstand the strains 
and shocks much better than a 
solidly sized yarn would. A solidly 
sized yarn would be much too 
stiff, and too brittle as well. 


Penetrants are useful to a cer- 
tain extent to increase the ability 
of the size film to take up moisture 
when it is exposed to higher hu- 
midities, so that in the weave room 
it can assume standard conditions 
more rapidly. Much must not be 
expected from this, however, as 
the effect is not. very great. It is 
much more essential to be certain 
that the yarn is not dried too 
much. 


More valuable is the effect of 
penetrants as rewetting agents for 
cloth that is to be Sanforized. The 
penetrant used should be effective 
in less than one-half of one per 
cent of the size mix. An excessive 
amount of penetrant may cause 
shedding and may also emulsify 
the lubricants in the size to the 
point of decreasing their lubricat- 
ing efficiency. These are two 
dangers in the use of penetrants 
that should be particularly looked 
out for. 

Penetrants or wetting agents in 
use are principally sulfonic acids 
or their salts. The molecule is so 
constructed that one end (the hy- 
drophilic end) is strongly attracted 
to water, and the other (the hy- 
drophobic end) is repelled by 
water or attracted by fats. Thus 
they draw the water and the fats 
on the cotton together, wetting the 
cotton. 

Soaps are also _ penetrants, 
though not as powerful as the syn- 
thetic penetrants. Literally hun- 
dreds of compounds have been 
patented for use as wetting agents, 
mostly in the class known as 
anion-active agents. Theoretically, 
cation-active agents could be used 
for penetrants, but as yet most 
that have been developed, while 
effective softeners and dispersants, 
are not as good as the sulfonic acid 
family. 

Some non-ionic wetting agents 
have also been put on the market. 
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Drave’s method for testing pene- 
trants. It measures the time re- 
quired for a standard skein to sink 
in a solution of wetting agent 
when the skein carrying a stand- 
ard weight is held below the sur- 
face of the wetting solution by an 
anchor. Note that skein in cylinder 
at left has started to sink. 


They have the advantage of being 
compatible with many more ma- 
terials than are the ionic types. 
Some anion-active agents, par- 
ticularly the soaps, are precipitated 
by hard water or salts. 

Anti-Foaming Agents are of 
many types, dependent on the 
source of the foam. Foam is gen- 
erally due to the type of water 
used, as the majority of mills do 
not have bad foaming conditions 
in the size box. A certain amount 
of foam is a good sign, indicating 
that the size has good colloidal 
properties, and will probably form 
a good flexible film. Excess of 
emulsifying agents, penetrants, 
and sulfonated softeners will gen- 
erally contribute to foaming. Soap 
is a particularly bad actor. If the 
foam is due to presence of im- 
proper size materials, it is then a 
bad sign, usually an indication 
that there is too much softener for 
an elastic film. This is, however, 
rather rare. 

Foaming is generally a chronic 
condition of a mill. Where the 
water supply is from a_ small 
branch, or any other variable 
source, the foaming condition may 
appear and disappear from time to 
time, as the water varies. 


Very pure water has a stronger 
tendency to foam than hard water. 
Where this is the trouble, addition 
of minute amounts of calcium 
soaps to the size will remedy the 
condition. This is a very touchy 
operation, however, and the soaps 
must be thoroughly dispersed in 
the size or two things will happen: 
first, the foam will not be affected; 
and second, the lime soap will de- 
posit on the yarns and be very dif- 
ficult to remove. 

Salts, such as the chlorides, the 
fluorides, and sodium sulfate, will 
quite often be effective where 
very pure water is the cause of the 
foam. Care must be exercised here 
that the salt used is compatible 
with the size mix and that suf- 
ficient quantities are not used to 
affect the starch film adversely. 


Avoid Excess Use of Acids 


Often the cause of foam is a 
high pH of the water. Decreasing 
this alkalinity by addition of acids, 
such as acetic acid (vinegar) will 
stop this type of foam. Excess of 
acids is definitely to be avoided, 
as they will cause rapid deteriora- 
tion of the slasher blankets, rapid 
wear of the copper equipment, and 
rusting of loom parts, particularly 
the heddles and reed. Where this 
method for decreasing foam is 
used, one may watch for excess of 
acid by noting increased shininess 
of the copper drying cylinders. 
(This is only an indication, and 
should not be completely relied on, 
as other causes may contribute to 
dull the cylinders.) 


Showing testing of penetrants for 
persistence of foam. 
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DREW'S 


NYLON CONING OIL 702 





A COMPLETELY SAPONIFIABLE SYNTHETIC ESTER 





e Uniform low viscosity insures even take-up 
e Promotes clear, uniform stitch 

e Prevents stripping 

e Does not stain 


® ’ YOUR ASSURANCE OF EXCELLENCE 
e Easily removed in scouring 


E. F. DREW & CO., ING. 
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CANADA BOSTON CHICAGO BRAZIL 
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In the foregoing cases, and in 
other cases where the source of 
the trouble cannot be determined, 
foaming may often be stopped by 
use of oils, such as kerosene. In 
reasonable amounts, these oils are 
safe to use as long as the size mix 
is heavy enough to emulsify them. 
They should be definitely avoided 
in light mixes, as they may not 
be emulsified sufficiently to pre- 
vent their floating on top, causing 
spots on the warp. 

A large number of the com- 
mercial anti-foaming agents are 
either hydrocarbon oils or higher 
alcohols, such as octyl alcohol, 
which are intended to float on top 
of solutions and thus break up the 
foam. For this reason, most of 
them are ineffective in size mixes, 
since the heavy starch pastes will 
emulsify the oils. 

In any event, something should 
be done about bad foaming condi- 
tions. Not only is size lost by foam- 
ing over on the floor and messing 
up the room, but it is difficult to 
determine and keep the proper 
level in the size box. It is obvious 
that if the yarn simply runs 
through the foam, sufficient size 
will not be applied. 

The experience and theoretical 
knowledge of a _ size specialist 
should be relied on to correct 
foaming troubles. Not only have 
they seen such conditions in many 
mills, but they also know how to 
correct the condition without go- 
ing so far as to cause other dif- 
ficulties. 

Tints and Dyes. Colors may be 
added to the size bath for the pur- 
pose of identifying certain yarns 
intended for certain constructions. 
Dyes should not be used ordinarily, 
as the penetration and time of 
treatment in sizing is not suf- 
ficiently long to give uniform 
results for permanent effects. The 
colors should be _ water-soluble 
tints that will be removed with the 
size during the finishing processes. 


Two Size Boxes 


Where beams of similar but dif- 
ferent yarns are slashed together, 
two size boxes may be used in 
tandem, with one set of beams go- 
ing through a normal size mix and 
the other through a tinted mix. 
They are brought together over 
the drying cylinders and are 
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Test film of boiled corn starch 

paste poured on filter paper. Note 

lack of continuity which is the re- 

sult of adding too much tallow to 
corn starch paste. 


leased and beamed normally. The 
tinted yarn should strike the 
cylinder a few feet before the un- 
tinted so that it will partially dry 
before contact is established, thus 
preventing bleeding. 

This is often done for construc- 
tions mixing cotton and spun 
rayon, or regular and reverse 
twists. Only a slight tint is neces- 
sary to enable the drawing-in op- 
erators and the weavers to dif- 
ferentiate between the two yarns. 

Blue tints may be added to 
whiter yarns which are not intend- 
ed for later bleaching or dyeing. 

Starch - Thinning Chemicals. 
These chemicals fall principally 
into three classes: acids, enzymes, 
and oxidizing agents. 

Although thin-boiling starch is 
available from all the large starch 
manufacturers, many mills prefer 
to thin their own starches. The 
principal advantage of thin-boiling 
starch, as pointed out in the section 








on starches, is to enable the sizer 
to add more size to the yarn. This 
does not always result in a better 
weaving yarn, as modified starches 
give weaker films than normal 
starches. The extra amount of size 
nullifies this effect to a 
extent. 


certain 


Theoretically, there should be no 
reason why the mill cannot pro- 
duce as good a thin-boiling starch 


as the manufacturer. But prac- 
tically, there is a very good 
reason: lack of uniformity. The 
starch manufacturers not only 
have specialized apparatus, but 
they have experienced scientists 
and technicians to control the 
process. And further, they have 


all the necessary blending equip- 
ment and testing facilities to as- 
sure a uniform product. 

The use of acid thinners, in my 
opinion, should be_ definitely 
avoided in the mill. This method 
requires very careful time and 
temperature controls, and the ac- 
tion must be stopped just at the 
right point by neutralization. And 
neutralization must be exact, for 
an excess of alkali have a 
definite effect on the properties of 
the starch paste and film. 


will 


will 
readily controllable viscosities. 
However, the action of enzymes is 
also very closely dependent on the 
temperature. Very little action is 
obtained in cold solutions, and if 
the solution is heated much, 
the enzyme is killed (this is the 
method for stopping the action of 
the enzyme after the desired re- 
sult is obtained). 


Enzymes produce more 


too 


“Where beams of similar but different yarns are slashed together, 
two size boxes may be used in tandem, with one set of beams going 
through a normal size mix and the other through a tinted mix.” 
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The storage stability of enzymes 
is not too good. This is one reason 
for the variation in effect that is 
often noted in using enzymes. In 
addition, many of the ingredients 
used in sizes are not compatible 
with the enzymes, and some of the 
very best sizing ingredients may 
completely destroy the effect of 
the enzymes. For this_ reason, 
whenever enzyme thinners are 
used, the size ingredients should 
be added to the starch after bring- 
ing to a boil. 

The chloramines are more near- 
ly uniform in their effect. They de- 
pend on an oxidizing action of 
labile chlorine released from the 
molecule by moisture and heat. 
Only a certain amount of chlorine 
is present, and after this has done 
its work, the action ceases. The 
chloramines are more compatible 
with the usual size ingredients, 
and ordinarily it does not make 
any difference whether the size is 
added before or after cooking. The 
chloramines are still dependent to 
a certain extent on temperature 
control and rate of heating, as well 
as time of cooking. And to produce 
uniform results, they must be ac- 
curately weighed. They should be 
stored away from moisture and 
heat, as their storage stability is 
not too good. The most common is 
the well-known Chloramine T, the 
sodium salt of paratoluenesulfon- 
chloramide. 

Other oxidizing agents, such as 
sodium and calcium hypochlorite, 
perborates, percarbonates, perox- 
ides, persulfates, and perphos- 
phates may also be used but are 
more difficult to control in gen- 
eral. The hypochlorites, partic- 
ularly, should be avoided if uni- 
form results are desired. 


Starch Film Modifiers. Acids, al- 
kalies, and a number of salts have 
the ability to modify the properties 
of starch pastes and films. By 
means of these, starch pastes may 
be made more or less adhesive, the 
clarity of such pastes as corn 
starch may be improved to imi- 
tate that of potato, and a stronger. 
more flexible and elastic film may 
be produced. (There are certain 
materials which have detrimental 
effects, weakening the film, such 
as soaps, but these will not be con- 
sidered as part of this class). 

Very little work done on the ef- 
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Left, test film of corn starch cooked with calcium chloride: it is 
continuous and highly flexible. Right, a test film of corn starch 
with no additive; it is also continuous but brittle. 


fect of chemicals on starch films 
has been published. In contrast to 
the use of chemicals to modify ad- 
hesives, such as the glues for 
postage stamps, this field is com- 
paratively new, and much of the 
work is still included in the cate- 
gory of carefully guarded secret 
industrial information. 

One of the first patents on this 
sort of treatment was a French 
patent of 1874 to Gerard, who used 
caustic soda to produce a “vege- 
table glue” called by him “‘appara- 
tine.’’Caustic soda and caustic pot- 
ash have the property of forming 
a very adhesive paste with starch 
solution, either cold or cooked. If 
these pastes are heated too much 
while still alkaline, the starch will 
caramelize, turning brown. For 
sizing use, they should be prac- 


tically neutralized with acids, such 
as sulfuric, acetic, or hydrochloric. 
Excess acid will destroy much of 
the viscosity of the paste, as well 
as being detrimental to machinery 
and to cotton. Potato starch paste 
treated with caustic soda will keep 
its viscosity for days, instead of 
losing it in an hour or two as the 
pure paste does. 

Borax has a unique effect on 
starch, stiffening the paste and 
producing a paste which is very 
adhesive to itself but will not ad- 
here well to other materials. With 
the proper amounts, a paste can 
be produced that will not feel wet 
but may be rubbed into a gummy 
ball in the hands. 

Calcium, magnesium, and zinc 
chlorides produce the familiar 


The specimen at the right is the same as that pictured above on the 

right. On the left is a film formed from a paste of thin-boiling corn 

starch: it shows greater tendencies toward brittleness and is not as 
continuous as normal pearl starch. 
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“chloride gums,’ when mixed in 
the proper proportions with starch 
pastes, either cold or hot. The 
properties of these gums may be 
varied within very wide limits by 
variation of the proportions of 
chlorides and changing the tem- 
perature treatment. These pastes 
make excellent flexible and elas- 
tic films and are much more trans- 
parent than ordinary starch pastes. 

Ammonium thiocyanate will 
gelatinize starch without the 
necessity of heating. Fairly strong 
solutions are required. Other salts 
that have been used for modifica- 
tion of starch pastes are: sodium 
salicylate, trisodium phosphate, 
sodium aluminate and lead ace- 
tate. 

Commercially Obtainable Size 
Compounds. Before we close the 
discussion of materials for sizing, 
it seems expedient to say a few 
words about the various com- 
pounds commercially obtainable 
for slashing. 

The question of a mill making 
its own sizing compound is often 
discussed, principally on the basis 
of economy. Certainly as far as the 


DEPLORING the utter recklessness 

of present assaults on the price 
structure,” Dr. C. T. Murchison, 
president, Cotton-Textile Institute, 
declared before the annual meet- 
ing of the Alabama Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association in Biloxi on 
April 14 that such “crowbar meth- 
ods” could easily lead to disastrous 
consequences. 

“There is much loose and ir- 
responsible talk about the neces- 
sity for price reductions,” he de- 
clared. “If reports from Washing- 
ton are to be believed, there is the 
threat of hasty action on the part 
of the Government. Both of these 
developments are more serious 
than the fact of higher prices. If 
prices are broken down by crow- 
bar methods, the results will be 
disastrous”. 

In a period of rapidly breaking 
prices, he pointed out, public con- 
fidence in values melts away, buy- 
ers desert the market being fear- 
ful of making commitments unless 
sure that the bottom has been 
reached, selling operations are 
brought’ to a_ standstill, heavy 
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question of cost of materials alone 
is concerned, it would be cheaper. 
In the same way it would be 
cheaper if a man made up his own 
cosmetics for his wife, or his own 
prescriptions for treating his fam- 
ily. It would be cheaper as far as 
cost of materials is concerned if 
the mill bought its own oils and 
pigments and mixed its own 
paints. 

In many cases, however, the 
cost differential would be very 
small. Sizing companies buy in 
much larger quantities than the 
individual mill would and enjoy 
quantity discounts. The cost of 
maintaining a laboratory at the 
mill to check on the quality of the 
raw materials would be much 
higher proportionately. The bal- 
ancing of formulas in the mill 
would not be as delicate; where 
the commercial sizes are blends of 
from six to 15 or sometimes more 
ingredients, a formula of this type 
handled in the average slasher 
room would be subject to a very 
good chance of often going astray 
through normal human error. Very 
careful control methods would be 


required, and capable technical 
help would be absolutely neces- 
sary. 

But the most important thing 
that the mill pays for when it buys 
commercial size compounds from 
a reliable firm is the experience of 
many technical experts who are 
not the usual laboratory type of 
theorists alone, but who combine 
practical experience in many mills 
under all sorts of conditions over 
many years with the laboratory 
facilities maintained by the sizing 
companies. 

The services of the sizing spec- 
ialists as textile engineers in the 
weave room and slasher room have 
often been worth many times ove! 
the cost of the compound. The real 
value of all this can only be ap- 
preciated by the luckless superin- 
tendent who has at one time decid- 
ed to experiment with an inferio1 
compound, and ended with rotted 
slasher blankets, and a weave room 
full of bad warps, with all the 
weavers working at top speed to 
keep the looms running, cursing 
the slasher room meanwhile 


Murehison Warns Against 
Attaeks on Price Structure 


losses are suffered, inventory 
values shrink, production is cur- 
tailed, unemployment appears like 
mushrooms everywhere, bread- 
lines begin to form, and wage 
structure cracks as did the price 
structure. 

“An alternative such as this,” 
he went on, “is not idle specula- 
tion. History has shown it to be 
the inevitable outcome of every 
general price collapse. One would 
infer from the current fanaticism 
over prices that the American 
people were undergoing great 
hardship and destitution. Such an 
assumption, of course, is pure non- 
sense.” 

The present economic situation, 
he declared, is one that any coun- 
try in the world should be proud 
to have. Any other country in the 
world possessing our situation 
would revel in happiness and pray 
to the Lord that it be continued 
forever, he added. 


“If markets for manufactured 
goods are allowed to take their due 
course in making such gradual ad- 
justments as are from time to time 
justified by the relationships be- 
tween production and consump- 
tion, prices will steadily tend 
downward, thus automatically cre- 
ating an increase in real income 
and still further expansion of con- 
sumption. Already enough has 
happened in food and textiles to 
show what normal economic 
processes can do if given time.” 

The chief responsibility of man- 
ufacturers and distributors at this 
time, he said, is to keep goods 
flowing. Under present conditions, 
no recession is possible unless 
goods are held back from the mar- 
ket. The great majority of cotton 
textile producers, he added, realize 
that to hold goods back constitutes 
business suicide, the result being 
that stocks now in the hands of 
mills are abnormally small. 
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THE THIRD part of the “job 

breakdown” on the basic mo- 
tions of the Draper loom is pre- 
sented here. The first section ap- 
peared in the March 1947 issue, 
covering assembling and setting 
instructions for the picking mo- 
tion. 

The second section, which ap- 
peared in the April issue, listed as- 
sembling and setting instructions 
for the shedding, beating-up and 
protector motions. 


DRAPER LOOM FIXING 


By BEN H. CRAWFORD 
Southeastern Engineering Company 


Artiele 18 


the breakdown of the several ma- 
jor loom motions will apply gen- 
erally but not necessarily specifi- 
cally to any particular mill. Each 
mill should develop break-downs 
to fit its own specific needs for 


required to weave the type of fab- 
rics being made. 

It is expected that some loom 
men will not agree with some of 
the settings and procedures out- 
lined. The author has yet to find 
even two loom fixers who agree as 
to how all of the various parts and 
motions of the loom should be set. 
Therefore, these break-downs are 
not hard and fast rules to follow, 
but instead may provide a pattern 
for the mill to use in developing 





Readers are again reminded that looms, attachments, 


and settings its own instructions. 


Let-Off Motion: Assembling and Setting 


Steps in the Operation 


Necessary Information 


By bolts to back girt and loom side in 
proper bolt holes. 

On keyway end. 

In gear and shaft. 

With hammer. 

Until gear is flush with bearing. 

To stands on loom sides. 

Groove in face of bearing fits over should- 
ers on loom side. 

Measure from top of loom side to bottom 
of bearing. Height at which bearing is set 
is determined by the style of goods being 
run and the cover desired on the cloth. 





With notches to rear of shaft and up. 
Just inside whiproll shaft bearings. Final 
setting determined by goods being run. 
Bevel bottom edges of shims. 


In front notch. 


On let-off end. Teeth to outside. 
On let-off end. Teeth to inside. 


About half way between bottom and back 


In running position. 

Do not let weight of beam rest upon pinion 
gear. Mesh teeth on flange of loom beam 
with pinion gear to allow slight play. 

At bottom of slots. 





One on each end, flush with loom side 


1. Attach let-off pinion shaft bearing and 1. 

tighten slightly. 

2. Place pinion gear on pinion shaft. 2. 

3. Line up keyways. 3. 

4. Insert key and drive in. 4. 

5. Slip shaft through bearing. 3. 

6. Attach right and left hand beam locks. 6. 

7. Fit right hand whip roll shaft bearing to 7. 

right hand loom side. 

8. Insert bolts, position bearings and tighten 8. 

bolts. 
9. Repeat steps 7 and 8 for left hand assembly. 9. 
10. Place whiproll arms on whiproll shaft. 10. 
11. Set arms at right angles to shaft and 11. 
tighten. 

12. Cut and insert leather shims for notches in 12. 
arm. 

13. Insert whiproll shaft in whiproll shaft 13. 
bearing. 

14. Position whiproll lever collar. 14. 

15. Position whiproli lever on end of whiproll 15. 
shaft. 

16. Set lever and tighten bolt. 16. 

center. 

17. Place empty beam in beam lock. 17. 

18. Adjust height of pinion shaft bearing and 18. 
tighten. 

19. Attach beam lever bracket to inside face of 19. 
loom beam. 

20. Insert beam lever shaft in bearing. 20. 

21. Place collars on shaft and tighten. 21. 

22. Position and tighten beam lever to beam 22. 


shaft. 
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Head of lever clears inside of loom beam 
flange about 2”. 
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Steps in the Operation 


Insert controlling lever bushing bolt in con- 
trolling lever stand. 

Attach controlling lever stand to loom side. 
Place controlling lever bushing in con- 
trolling lever. 

Place lever and bushing on lever bolt and 
tighten bolt. 

Place whiproll vibrator rod on stud of con- 
trolling lever. 

Place leather washer on rod. 

Place steel washer on rod. 

Place vibrator spring on rod. 

Place preventer spring collars on rod. 

Fit vibrator rod into hole through whiproll 
lever plug. 

Tighten set-screw in plug. 

Fit controlling lever link on lever link. 


Position washer and insert cotter pin. 
Place lever link on beam lever shaft and 
set. 


Set controlling lever stand. 


Attach controlling lever spring stand to 


- loom side. 


Place leather loop in slot of controlling 
lever. 

Attach one end of spring to leather loop 
and other end to spring stand. 

Insert cotter pin. 

Attach let-off guard to loom side. 

Set center of guard with center of pinion 
shaft. 

Place pallet lever bushing in pallet lever 
and position on let-off pinion shaft. 


Attach driving rod arm to parallel foot. 
Place connecting rod in connecting rod 
collar and tighten slightly. 

Place collar over stud on driving rod arm. 
Attach circle of connecting rod to pallet 
lever. 


Place washer on stud and cotter pin 
through stud. 

Place let-off rachet wheel on pinion shaft. 
Place friction clamp on friction drum. 
Attach let-off outside bearing support to 
let-off guard. 

Place pinion crosshead on let-off rachet 
wheel. 


Place internal gear on pinion shaft. 
Place internal gear on pinion shaft. 


Place let-off pinion shaft arm on pinion 
shaft. 

Tighten shaft arm to pinion shaft. 

Attach let-off outside bearing. 
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Necessary Information 


From left to right. 


Setting made in step 37. 

Flange of bushing away from flanges of 
lever. 

Flanges of lever to outside. 


Through slot in stand. 


Against face of stand. 

Against leather washer. 

Against steel washer. 

Against spring with teeth meshing. 

End of rod flush with top surface of plug. 


On projection on lever link, with outside 
curve of controlling lever link toward front 
of loom. 

On projection on lever link. 


Ball of controlling lever link at bottom of 
flanged recess of controlling lever with 
beam lever against barrel of empty beam. 
So that vibrator rod centers slot in con- 
trolling lever stand. 

With stud on stand in line with slot in con- 
trolling lever. 





Through holes in loop to notch on stand. 


Through spring stand. 
Fits under controlling lever spring stand. 
Approximate setting. 


Fits flush with pinion shaft bearing with 
pallet to outside. Should not bind against 
ball of controlling lever link. 


Perpendicular to foot. 





Set-screw up. 
Over stud on bottom of lever. 


Against pallet lever with cam to outside. 
Loop of clamp fits over beam lever shaft. 
Center bolt holes. Temporary setting. 


Between friction clamp and eccentric cam 
with high side (shoulders) out. Loop of 
crosshead fits on beam lever shaft. 

Lugs on gear fit into slots in crosshead. 
Teeth on inside of gear mesh with teeth on 
crosshead gear. 

Tooth of shaft arm fully meshed with teeth 
on outside of internal gear. 

So there is no end play in pinion shaft. 
To outside bearing support and over drum 
of let-off pinion shaft arm. 
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Prmutit protects process water, 


cuts cost 1 hundreds of acl 


EVERYONE in the textile picture requires pure process water. Spinners, 

weavers, dyers, finishers, converters—all know that impurities in their water supplies 
could disturb chemical reactions, spoil the finish of fabrics, and cause spotty, 
off-color dye lots. Permutit* removes these impurities—provides pure process water, CL 
increases efficiency, speeds operations! 


@ More and more modern mills have turned to Permutit Water Conditioning 
equipment to find an economical, efficient means of controlling the quality of their 
process water. Plan now, to see how Permutit protected process water will help 
in your mill. Write for full information to The Permutit Company, Dept: T-5, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y., or Permutit Company of Canada, 

Ltd., Montreal. 
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Steps in the Operation 


Attach pinion shaft handle hub. 

Loosen set-screw in connecting rod. 

Turn crank shaft to front center. 

Press pallet lever fully against stop on con- 
trolling lever stand. 

Move pallet lever back toward the front 
of the loom. 

Move connecting rod into cuff and tighten. 


Adjust tension on vibrator rod spring. 


Adjust friction clamp. 


Test let-off motion for binding by loosen- 
ing friction clamp and turning ratchet 
wheel by hand. 


Cut and insert leather shims. 

Insert whiproll in whiproll arms. 
Attach whiproll cam and tighten slightly. 
Attach whiproll cam follower. 

Set cam straight up. 


Take-Up Motion: 
Steps in the Operation 
Place take-up shaft gear on take-up shaft 


-and insert key. 


Attach take-up shaft bearing bracket to 
loom side. 

Place stud of take-up shaft bearing in 
bracket. 

Insert take-up shaft in bearing. 

Place take-up shaft driving gear on end of 
cam shaft and insert key. 

Adjust the height of take-up shaft bracket 
on loom side and depth of take-up shaft 
bearing stud in bracket. 

Place two take-up shaft collars on shaft. 
Slip take-up shaft toward back of loom. 
Place face of back collar flush with face of 
bearing and tighten. 

Position take-up worm bracket. 


Insert bolts, adjust height of bracket and 
tighten bolts. 

Place front collar against bracket and 
tighten. 

Insert key in shaft. 

Place take-up worm on shaft. 

Place take-up worm wheel on worm wheel 
shaft. 

Line up key warp and insert key. 

Attach worm wheel nut and tighten. 
Insert worm wheel shaft in take-up worm 
bracket. 
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Necessary Information 


Pin through outside bearing in place. 





One tooth on let-off ratchet wheel. 


To remove all lost motion between pallet 
lever and driving rod arm. Top of pallet 
lever should be about %” from stop on 
controlling lever stand with crank shaft on 
front center. 

To secure correct cloth width. Compressing 
spring decreases width. Expanding spring 
increases width. 

To prevent the ratchet wheel moving be- 
yond the number of teeth indexed by the 
pallet lever on any one let-off stroke. 
Pinion shaft arm must stay in mesh with 
internal gear for complete revolution of in- 
ternal gear. Adjust outside bearing sup- 
port and outside bearing if necessary. 

In back notches of whiproll arm. 

In back notches. 

To outer end of loom crank shaft. 

To end of whiproll. 

With crank shaft between bottom and 
front center, and reed one inch from fell 
of cloth. 


Assembling and Setting 
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Necessary Information 


Drive in with hammer. 


Shoulder on bracket flush with loom side. 





Face of gear flush with face of left hand 
camshaft bearing. 
So that drive gear and shaft gear can be 
meshed correctly. 


Faces of collars toward ends of shaft. 
Until gears mesh correctly. 





Over front end of take-up shaft and against 
loom side. 
So that shaft is level. 


Flush to prevent end play. 
Use care not to batter. 


Keyway in worm fits key in shaft. 
On threaded end of shaft. 





Until face of wheel is against bracket. 
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STANDARD OIL 


Not only for pickers—but from breaker room right on through the 
mill—Standard Oil Lubricants have been favorites with the textile 
industry of the South for many, many years. This continued prefer- 
ence is based on their demonstrated ability to prolong machinery life, 
reduce “downtime,” minimize repair bills and help assure maximum 
production... Standard Oil Lubricants are made from specially selec- 
ted crudes, and are carefully distilled and proc- 
4 k essed to resist oxidation, gumming and ‘“‘throw”’ 
©) ' C ers to the highest degree... Call in a Standard Oil 
Lubrication Specialist and ask him to recom- 
mend the right lubricant and its proper application for each machine 
in your mill. You can rely on his recommendations; they are based on 
broad and long experience with equipment similar to yours. 
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Steps in the Operation 


Place clutch pinion gear bracket on shaft. 
Place clutch spring collar on shaft. 
Insert key in shaft. 


Place take-up clutch spring on shaft. 
Place take-up clutch on shaft. 


Attach take-up clutch lever to take-up 
worm bracket. 

Attach foot let-back treadle. 

Place clutch pinion ratchet on worm wheel 
shaft. 

Place washer on shaft and insert cotter pin. 
Place take-up lever on worm wheel shaft. 
Place slack pawl arm on shaft. 

Place washer on shaft and insert cotter pin. 
Place left hand cloth roll rack in left hand 
cloth roll stand. 

Place cloth stand washer on bottom girt. 
Position foot of stand on washer. 

Insert bolt through girt, washer, and stand. 
and tighten slightly. 

Place cloth stand washer between breast 
beam and top of cloth stand. 

Insert bolt through stand washer and 
breast beam and tighten slightly. 

Repeat steps 31 through 36 for right hand 
assembly. 

Attach cloth roll bearing to right and left 
cloth roll rack. 

Place cloth roll on cloth roll bearing. 
Adjust positions of cloth roll stands and 
tighten all bolts. 


Place spring shaft collar on spring shaft. 


Place cloth roll spring on spring shaft. 
Place spring shaft worm wheel on shaft. 
Place spring shaft stop on shaft. 

Place spring shaft gears on shaft. 


Slip spring shaft into bearings. 

Set spring shaft gears against bearings. 
Attach worm crankshaft bearing. 

Run both cloth roll racks to floor and 
tighten set-screws in spring shaft gears. 


Set spring shaft worm wheel. 

Position cloth roll spring and tighten set- 
screw in spring shaft collar. 

Position spring shaft stop. 


Attach spring shaft brace. 


Place left hand take-up bearing on take-up 
roll. 
Place take-up roll gear on take-up roll. 


Line up keyways, insert key and tighten 
set-screw. 

Repeat steps 54 through 56 for right hand 
assembly. 

Place two bolts in each bearing. 
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Necessary Information 


Flush with worm bracket. 

Against pinion gear bracket. 

Key must be filed so that clutch, attached 
in step 23, will slide along key. 

End of spring in circle in collar. 

Keyway in clutch over key in shaft. Must 
work freely. 

Arms of lever fit around take-up clutch. 


To stud on clutch lever. 

Teeth on ratchet meshing with teeth on 
clutch. 

Bend ends of pin around shaft. 

Tooth of lever over clutch pinion ratchet 
Pawls over clutch pinion ratchet 

Spread cotter pin. 

In center groove in stud with teeth toward 
back. 

Curved side up. 





Curved side of washer against cloth stand 


To top of racks by cap screw and washer 





Until cloth roll fits into bearings with 
shoulders of roll flush with bearing. Roll 
should not bind. 

From right hand end of shaft with projec- 
tion toward left hand end of loom 

From right hand end of shaft. 

From right hand end. 

From right hand end. 

One on each end with set-screws toward 
center of loom. 

Bearings cast as part of cloth stand. 

To mesh with teeth in cloth roll racks. 

On top and in middle of front girt. 

Cloth roll should be level. 


With projection on wheel on top center 
One end around projection on collar, othe! 
end around projection on worm wheel. 
Se that projections on stop fits behind 
projection on worm wheel. 

Fits over spring shaft and bolts to worm 
crank shaft bearing. 

Face of bearing to front. 


On left hand end of roll with shoulder to- 


ward bearing. 
In roll and gear. With ends of parts flush 


From back to front. 








Steps in the Operation 


Necessary Information 


Secure assistance if possible. 
Take-up roll must be at same height on 
both ends of loom. Height can be measured 
on both ends with straight edge from top 
of race plate to top of breast beam. 

To prevent take-up roll binding. It is best 
to line up bearing with a tri-shaft before 
placing and setting take-up roll. 

Must fit flush with take-up roll from end 
to end. Loosen spring shaft gear on end 
opposite low end of cloth roll to adjust. 
Heads of bolts next to loom side. 





Until gear meshes correctly with take-up 


So that clutch pinion gear meshes correct- 
ly with clutch pinion ratchet and so that 
the clutch pinion gear pinion is in position 
to mesh with change gear. 

To hold pinion bracket in place. 





By adjusting position of change gear 





Slot in stop fits over stud on slack pawl 


So that stud on slack pawl arm works free- 
ly the length of the slot. 
All gears work freely without binding. 


59. Attach bearings to breast beam. 59. 
60. Raise bolts to top of slots in breast beam 60. 
and tighten. 
61. Adjust position of bearings or file if neces- 61. 
sary. 
62. Raise cloth roll into contact with take-up 62. 
roll. 
63. Place change gear bracket bolts through 63. 
take-up stand. 
64. Bolt stand to loom side. 64. Temporary setting. 
65. Place intermediate gear on stud of take-up 65 
stand and insert cotter pin. 
66. Adjust height of stand and bolt to loom 66. 
side. roll gear. 
67. Set clutch pinion gear bracket. 67. 
68. Tighten bolt through clutch pinion bracket 68. 
and take-up worm bracket. 
69. Place change gear on change geur stud and 69. ———— 
attach washer and nut. 
70. Insert shoulder of stud into slot of change 70. ——— 
gear bracket. 
71. Mesh change gear pinion with inter- 71. —— 
mediate gear. 
72. Tighten change gear to bracket. 72. 
73. Mesh change gear with clutch pinion gear 73. 
pinion. bracket. 
74. Tighten bolts through change gear bracket 74. 
and take-up stand. 
75. Attach slack pawl stop to left hand cloth 75. 
roll stand. arm. 
76. Set slack pawl stop. 76. 
77. Open clutch and test motion. 77. 
78. 78. All oil holes. 


Oil motion. 


Report Forecasts Future 
of Cotton Bag Industry 


Results of a study of develop- 
ments with regard to the market 
for cotton bags, have been com- 
piled in a report entitled “The 
Market for Cotton Textiles in 
Bags,” by Robert B. Evans, R. J. 
Cheatham and Barkley Meadows 
of the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, New Orleans, La. 

According to the authors, some 
of the current trends in the bag 
business are discussed and an at- 
tempt is made to forecast what lies 


¢ 


122 


ahead. The summary of their re- 
port is quoted herewith. 

“Consumption of cotton fabrics 
in bags climbed from 816 million 
yards in 1939 to 1,283 million 
yards in 1943, then declined to 
about 700 million yards in 1946. 
Bags accounted for about 8.0 per 
cent of the cotton goods produc- 
tion and 4.5 per cent of total cot- 
ton consumption in the United 
States in 1946. 

“Assuming a price for cotton of 
25 cents per pound, it is estimated 


that about 900 million yards of cot- 
ton cloth will be used in bags in 
1950 if there is high prosperity and 
about 844 million yards if there is 
moderate prosperity; with the lat- 
ter figure changing to 1 billion 
yards if cotton is 12 cents per 
pound and to 477 million yards if it 
is 40 cents per pound. 

“It is expected that consumption 
of cotton in bags will be adverse- 
ly affected by trends toward using 
paper bags and bulk handling for 
some commodities, but that it will 
be favorably affected by a well 
sustained, overall demand for 
packaging materials and by a 
growing demand for cotton feed 
bags.” 
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Scene reproduced from the new Avisco Technicolor film, “Science Spins a Yarn.” 


New “‘Avisco’ Technicolor Movie Depicts 
Science and Drama of Rayon’s Growth 


The beginning, growth and present-day 
stature of rayon... this is the story of 
“Science Spins a Yarn,” new sound and 
technicolor motion picture just released 
by American Viscose Corporation. 
Produced in Hollywood on the RKO 
Pathe lot by Roland Reed, “Science 
Spins a Yarn” provides 23 minutes of 
feature quality entertainment with Regis 
Toomey heading the top-flight cast. 
Slanted primarily for school audiences, 
the picture illustrates the versatility of 
this man-made textile fiber which opened 
up new industries, created new jobs, and 
brought a wider range of fabrics into 
existence. The setting is a modern textile 
research laboratory. Flashbacks to the 
struggles of early rayon scientists pro- 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


A rayon knitwear manufac- 
turer, whose plant ran full 
time last year, reports not a 
single garment returned to 


him for any reason whatso- 
ever. 








Three quarters of 
all lining materials 
for men’s and 
women’s clothing 
in England now 
contain rayon, a 
British textile au- 
thority states. 





vide chronological links in the story. 

In addition to the school audiences 
among which the picture will have its 
largest circulation, a wide audience is 
scheduled for women’s clubs, consumer 
groups, and AVC’s 22,000 employees. 

Another recent Avisco presentation is 
the visual unit “How Rayon Is Made.” 
It consists of a 70-frame silent film strip, 
a printed commentary, a 15-minute, 16 
mm. sound motion picture, and a User’s 
Guide for the unit. While of special inter- 
est to textile students, this, as well as 
“Science Spins a Yarn,” can be obtained 
for special trade showings. Simply write 
Dept. RR5, Consumer Relations Sec- 
tion, American Viscose Corporation, 350 


Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





A leading women’s wear 
manufacturer has re- 
cently exhibited a coat 
made of rayon that re- 
sembles soft crocodile 
leather 
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“Avisco” Trademark Names 
American Viscose Products 


Since inauguration of the trademark“ Avisco” 
on April 1, products of American Viscose 
Corporation incorporate the word. A list of 
the products follows: 


Viscose 

Avisco viscose rayon yarn 

Avisco bright viscose rayon yarn 

Avisco semi-dull viscose rayon yarn 
Avisco dull viscose rayon yarn 

Avisco high-strength viscose rayon yarn 
Avisco medium-strength viscose rayon yarn 
Avisco viscose rayon tire yarn 

Avisco viscose rayon tire fabric 

Avisco viscose rayon staple 

Avisco bright viscose rayon staple 
Avisco dull viscose rayon staple 

Avisco high-strength viscose rayon staple 
Avisco crimped viscose rayon staple 
Avisco viscose rayon carpet staple 
Avisco viscose rayon tow 


Acetate 

Avisco acetate rayon yarn 

Avisco bright acetate rayon yarn 
Avisco dull acetate rayon yarn 

Avisco acetate rayon staple 

Avisco bright acetate rayon staple 
Avisco dull acetate rayon staple 

Avisco acetate rayon tow 

Vinyon* 

Avisco Vinyon* resin yarn 

Avisco high-strength Vinyon* resin yarn 
Avisco medium-strength Vinyon* resin yarn 
Avisco Vinyon* resin staple 

Avisco Vinyon* resin tow 


*Trademark C. & C.C.C. 


| 
? - 
MAKE USE OF (7>#%ICO 
4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Chio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1; Washington, 
D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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= corrugated containers 


Write today to Department 60 or call Charlotte 4-865! to have an Old Dominion packaging 
expert help you solve your packaging problems. He is familiar with all types of containers 
and will offer you unprejudiced recommendations based on his complete knowledge of the 
container field. 


PLANTS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH We ‘ 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 


228 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 17, &. Y. 
Phone pod pel 2-6492 CHARLOTTE e N. CAROLINA 


When writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE INDUSTRIES e MAY, 1947 
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LABORATORY methods and qual- 

ity control were discussed by 
Carl Brandt of Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., at the 
regular meeting of the Gaston 
County division of the Southern 
Textile Association, held in Gas- 
tonia, N. C., April 4. 

Mr. Brandt described use of sev- 
eral testing instruments that aid 
in control of processing stock on 
the cotton system. 


At the Gaston County STA meet- 
ing. Left to right, Carl Brandt of 
Whitin; John Caughman, Spartan 
Mills, president fo the Southern 
Textile Association; and Marshall 
Rhyne, STA divisional chairman. 








Abrasion Tester for Textiles 


The National Bureau of Stan- 
dards is at present engaged in re- 
search on the measurement of re- 
sistance to abrasion as a part of 
the broad program on abrasion 
conducted by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General. One of the 
major problems in this work has 
been the design and development 
of an abrasion machine that will 
abrade a plane area of a specimen 
uniformly over the entire surface 
and from every direction in its 
plane. A complete mathematical 
solution to this problem has been 
worked out by Herbert F. Schiefer, 
and a machine based upon the 
solution has been constructed at 
the Bureau. 

In the mathematical solution 
that was obtained, the abrasion at 
any instant is constant in magni- 
tude and direction over the whole 
abraded area. From instant to 
instant the amount of abrasion re- 
mains constant, but the direction 
changes continuously through 360° 
in each cycle. This general solution 
requires that plane areas of the 
abradant and of the specimen, 
which are in contact under pres- 
sure, rotate in the same direction 
and with the same angular veloci- 
ty. The specimen must at all times 
be completely in contact with the 
abradant, and the specimen and 
abradant must not be coaxial. The 
specimen may revolve about the 
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center of the abradant with any 
angular velocity in the same direc- 
tion as its rotation or in the op- 
posite direction. 

The simplest solution from me- 
chanical considerations is the spec- 
ial solution in which both abra- 
dant and specimen rotate in the 
same direction and with the same 
angular velocity while the speci- 





men does not revolve. In the ac- 
companying photo is a machine 
based upon this special solution 
which has been constructed and 
found to operate satisfactorily for 
a wide variety of textile products. 

A new feature of this machine 
is the abradant. It consists of a 
disc 414 inches in diameter, in one 
face of which are inserted a series 
of parallel strips of clock spring, 
0.025 inch thick and spaced % inch 
apart. The edges of these springs, 
ground and lapped to a plane sur- 
face, constitute the abradant for 
textile materials. Although tests 


indicate that the abrasive effect 
of this device remains constant, the 
abradant is obviously not uniform 
over its entire area. Any effect on 
the result of a test due to non- 
uniformity in the abradant is elim- 
inated by rotating the abradant 
once more than the specimen in 
every 240 rotations. 


—— 


New Process for 
Laundering Rayons 
Eliminates “Glaze” 


An improved job on rayons and 
other synthetic fabrics is claimed 
for a new laundering technique 
described by the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering in a recent re- 
port to its members. 

“Pre-conditioning” of the fabrics 
by means of warm, moist air be- 
fore pressing is the basis of the 
process, the report explains. The 
process was developed at the In- 
stitute’s laboratories under a re- 
search fellowship of the Celanese 
Corporation of America. 

The process is said to help 
eliminate the “glazed’’ appearance 
sometimes seen in garments made 
of synthetic fabrics after pressing. 
In the new process, moisture is 
drawn into the tumbler or dryer 
along with the warm air. After re- 
moval from the tumbler, the gar- 
ments are allowed to condition for 
an hour before pressing. They are 
then finished on the regular laun- 
dry press, being pressed and 
brought to complete dryness at the 
same time. 
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SPINNING CYLINDERS 


A 


BALANCE IN MOTION! 


Time doesn't vary nor speed reduce the marvelous 
balance of the planets in their orbits. Here is 
nature's supreme example of endless, swift motion 
combined with perfect balance. 


Jenkin's Dynamic Balancing is man's nearest ap- 
proach to perfection in balancing spinning and 
twister frame cylinders. By taking nature's perfec- 
tion as a standard, Jenkin's Dynamic Balancing in- 
sures perfect balance throughout. 


This absolute balance in motion eliminates harmful 
vibration . . . permits higher cylinder speed without 
costly breakdowns due to premature bearing fail- 
ures . . . reduces wear on journals, travelers, and 
rings. RESULT! Higher production . . . Lower costs! 
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STA Hears Seydel 
Diseuss Warp Sizing 


Meeting in Greenville, S. C., 
April 19, the South Carolina divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation heard Dr. Paul V. Seydel 
of Seydel-Woolley Co., Atlanta, 
discuss warp sizing. Dr. Seydel, 
whose series on “Cotton Warp 
Sizing” are appearing currently in 
this magazine, based his address on 
information which has appeared or 
will appear in future installments 
of the series. 

Materials handling methods 
were described by V. G. Brook- 
shire of Engineering Sales Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. For principles in- 
volved, December 1946 
of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. Mr. Brook- 
shire, who specializes in materials 
hancling methods, particularly in 
the textile industry, illustrated his 
address with slides. 

Job J. Mills, eonsulting engineer, 
Greenville, S. C., discussed the 
making of uniformly even yarns 
on modern machines. Mr. Mills 
traced the trends within the in- 
dustry, and then discussed techni- 
cal questions pertaining to single 
and double roving in spinning. 


see issue 


Report of Conference on 
Education and Training 


An interesting report of a con- 
ference held in Manchester, Eng- 
land, in September 1946 on the 
“Education and Training 
Cotton and 


subject 
for the Rayon 
try”’, received from 
the Cotton Board, Recruitment and 
Department, 81 Foun- 
Manchester 2, England. 


Indus- 
was recently 


Training 
tain St.., 
The 
pilation of papers presented and 
discussions held at the conference 
which was organized by the Cot- 
ton Board with the collaboration 
of the British Rayon Federation, 
the Textile Institute, and the Tex- 
Association. 


report consists of a com- 


tile Teachers’ 


Safety is Theme at Raleigh STA Meeting 


OPERATING executives of the 

Eastern North Carolina Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation studied safety methods 
at the March 29 meeting at the 
textile school of N. C. State Col- 
lege in Raleigh, N. C. 

Accident prevention was the 
subject of an address by E. L. 
Dorsey, Jr., of American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company; his 
address was followed by * open 
forum discussion and questions by 
the mill men. 

Mr. Dorsey pointed out that the 
control of accidents within the 
plant is proportional to the ability 


of the operating management, toss- 
ing this statement to the group as 
a challenge to make the accident 
record as good as the manufactur- 
ing record. “‘Accident prevention 
cannot be a thing apart.”’ he con- 
tinued, “but must be part and 
parcel with the manufacturing 
program. The success of the acci- 
dent prevention program reflects 
the success of the plant as an en- 
terprise.”’ 

The speaker emphasized that the 
training of supervisors in accident 
prevention is just as important as 
selling them on the accident pre- 
vention program. Supervisors may 


be sold on the program, but unless 
they are qualified to carry out the 
program it will not be successful. 

During the discussion period in- 
formation offered indicated that 
some of the mills actively partici- 
pate in safety programs by (1) in- 
structing the worker that the safe- 
ty program is for his benefit, (2) 
reporting accidents at once, (3) 
applying first aid immediately and 
determining the cause of the ac- 
cident, (4) paying the operative 
for time spent by him in receiving 
treatment, (5) instructing opera- 
tives on safety methods at the time 
of employment. 





Seen at the meeting were (left to right) M. R. Harden, Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., Sydney Green, Ens 

Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., Virgil McDowell, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., E. L. Dorsey, Jr.. 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Charlotte, N. C., J. E. Shaw, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., E. C. Horner. 

Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C., A. R. Marley, Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. Mr. McDowell is vice 
president of the Southern Textile Association. 
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FLETCHER 


TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
THROWING MACHINERY 


for Rayon or Nylon 


FLETCHER WORKS 
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Comments on Handling Employee Suggestions 


A CONTRIBUTOR discusses the article “Handling New Ideas in 

Textile Mills” which appeared in the January 1947 issue. 
Importance of giving proper credit to the employee responsible 
for the suggestion is emphasized. He recommends a tactful and 
aggressive attitude on the part of management with regard to 


employee suggestions. 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

The January 1947 issue of TEx- 
TILE INDUSTRIES carried an inter- 
esting article by Ivar Moberg on 
the handling of employee sugges- 
tions. We have long been of the 
opinion that the proper handling 
of this problem is one important 
factor in building employee good- 
will, and too many mills are over- 
looking this fact. 

Most men—and women as well 
—like to show other people things 
which they have made themselves 
or that others have made on their 
suggestion. A few months ago the 
writer visited a mill in which he 
formerly worked and, with a great 
deal of pride, he noticed that they 
were still using an item on a 
spooler which he had suggested 
and had been paid for when he 
worked there several years ago. 
What is true of the writer is also 
true of other folks. We are just 
made up like that. 





Emphasizes Importance of 
Proper Credit 


One thing which Mr. Moberg did 
not mention was the fact that in 
some cases employee suggestions 
have been utilized by the mill 
without proper credit being given. 
We do not pretend to know why 
some people are like this, but they 
want only themselves to get credit 
for any improvements in their de- 
partments. 

We heard of one overseer whose 
second hand would come in with a 
suggestion. The overseer would do 
all he could to discourage him, 
telling the second hand that the 
thing would not work, and would 
throw the sketch which had been 
handed him in the waste basket. 
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Later, when the second hand had 
gone out, he would fish the paper 
out of the waste basket, make a 
few changes in the drawing and in 
a few days come up with an im- 
portant improvement which he 
had devised! One can imagine how 
the second hand must have felt to- 
ward his overseer. 


We realize that if a foreman is 
opposed to a certain suggestion or 
improvement, it will be difficult 
to force it upon him; but we be- 
lieve that if top management will 
take a tactful as well as an ag- 
gressive attitude in the matter of 
employee suggestions, almost any 
overseer can be persuaded to give 
any suggested improvements : 
fair trial. 


We think that Mr. Moberg is 
right in his statement that the 
committee which reviews em- 
ployee suggestions should include 
at least one person who is me- 
chanically-minded, can visualize 
an apparatus in actual operation 
and can thus explain the technical 
points to his colleagues who may 
not be so well endowed. 

As a further assurance that any 
worker will get at least an even 
break we think the membership of 


the committee should include one 
or more workmen from the plant 
and that when possible member- 
ship on the committee should be 
rotated so that in the course of a 
year each department will be 
represented. 

It might even be well for the 
original suggestion to be kept by 
a disinterested clerk in the main 
office and that copies of the sug- 
gestion be furnished the commit- 
tee with no identification other 
than a number so that it can be 
passed upon without prejudice and 
on the merits of the suggestion. 


All suggestions, of course, are 
not mechanical devices. They may 
be in the nature of changes in 
routing material, relocating ma- 
chines, handling waste, machine 
settings, methods of processing the 
stock, lubrication procedure, etc. 
If the representative of manage- 
ment on the committee feels that 
the committee is not thoroughly 
qualified to pass on any sugges- 
tion of this nature, then expert 
advisers should be called in to as- 
sist the committee. For example, a 
lubrication engineer could be call- 
ed in to discuss certain features of 
oils or oiling, or .a materials handl- 
ing expert could be invited to as- 
sist in the problem of routing ma- 
terial, handling heavy objects, etc. 

We feel that Mr. Moberg’s article 
is very timely and we agree with 
most of his conclusions. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7909. 


Experimentation on Cards 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We are in the process of ex- 
perimentation on our cards with 
the hope of getting better cleaning, 
higher breaking strength, and a 
more even card sliver. 

Thus far, our tests have been 
confined to the changing of our 
licker-in speed from 350 rpm to 


450 rpm. We are not too well 
pleased with our results since the 
breaking strength is lowered with- 
out any apparent improvement in 
cleaning or uniformity. 

We realize, however, that the 
stock we are using might be a fac- 
tor, since it consists of a blend of 
50% Strict Good Ordinary cotton 
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The yarn is Dobeckmun’s 
famous nontarnishing ““Lurex”, 
which takes full advantage of 
the mirror-like brilliance of 
highly finished Alcoa Alumi- 
num Foil as a base for a new 
metallic yarn. 

The spool, made by Lester- 
shire Spool & Mfg. Co., is non- 
staining, corrosion-resistant 
Aleoa Aluminum—easy to 
handle, light to ship, as mod- 
ern as the product it carries. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 1939 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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and 50% card strips from 1 1/16- 
inch Middling cotton. 

We would appreciate any in- 
formation that your readers might 
have concerning such experimen- 
tation. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7851. 
(This question was submitted to 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7872 prior to 
publication. His answer follows.) 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We have been making some 
tests in an effort to improve our 
carding and have increased the 
speed of the cylinder 1212%, leav- 
ing the other parts intact. We also 
made some experiments on feed- 


ing-in and taking out the same 
amount of stock. 

In addition to the cards, we have 
been able to speed everything up 
in proportion without lowering 
quality of our yarn. However, we 
use 1 1/16-inch Strict Middling 
cotton. 

It is my opinion that CoNTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7851 is using a mixture 
that is too low in quality to get the 
results that he is seeking. It would 
be possible for him to speed up 
his flats for better cleaning, but 
this is not recommended with the 
low grade of stock being processed. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7872. 


Improvised Cutter for Wide Looms 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

There are several short cuts that 
may be effected on looms in ac- 
complishing a result that many 
mill men would like to have be- 
fore the cloth is doffed from the 
machine. 

When weaving two fabrics of 
the same type and width on a 
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wide loom, there are two selvages, 
one on each fabric, that are con- 
nected by picks of filling about 
one-half inch long. This is the 
separation point of the two fab- 
rics, there being no warp ends in- 
terlaced with these picks of fill- 
ing. 

It is necessary to separate the 


two fabrics by cutting the connect- 
ing picks of filling. This can be 
done automatically on the loom 
rather than waiting until the cloth 
is doffed. 

A good automatic cutting knife 
may be made by inserting a razor 
blade in a slot and securing it with 
a setscrew on an arm that is fast- 
ened to the breast beam of the 
loom. This arm may be cast in a 
foundry, or it is possible to fash- 
ion one from discarded loom parts. 

This arm should extend over on 
the cloth, preferably about two 
inches beyond where the fabric 
comes in contact with the sandroll. 
As the cloth is wound on the roll 
the connecting picks of filling be- 
tween the two fabrics will come 
in contact with the cutting knife 
(razor blade) and be neatly sev- 
ered. Of course, the short pieces 
of filling extending from the edge 
of the cloth are burned off. 

The accompanying photograph 
illustrates the home-made type of 
cutting knife that we use for cut- 
ting double-width bedspreads and 
sheetings made on wide looms. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7845 





@ A BUYING GUIDE FOR ABRASIVES ®@ 


POINT No. 4 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT 





There is an important activity at The 
Carborundum Company concerned pri- 
marily with the interest and viewpoint 
of abrasive users. It is known as “Prod- 
uct Development.” 


Key step between research and abra- 
sive user, its ten specialized divisions 
aim toward developing and applying 
the right abrasive in the right place. 
It closely relates abrasive machine 
builders, plant production personnel, 
and our own research. It evaluates 
products and techniques. It conducts 
rigid tests. Vital information is collected 
and interchanged. Hundreds of sugges- 
tions are carefully culled. Selection and 
application of abrasives thus continue 
to be made more effective. This is an- 
other reason for preferring products by 
CARBORUNDUM. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 


CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE 
BONDED ‘ABRASIVES 
COATED ABRASIVES 


ABRASIVE GRAINS AND 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
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Card Sliver Reducer 


Question briefed: What causes the 
variations in the weight of sliver 
produced with the card sliver re- 
ducer as compared to slivers made 
with card calendar rolls? (Con- 
tributor No. 7246, Feb. 1947). 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

Two of our cards are equipped 
with the card sliver reducer. We 
‘have been making tests on the yarn 
produced from sliver off these two 
cards and comparing results with 
tests on yarn produced from sliver 
made on cards equipped with the 
conventional calender roll. 

We make fine combed yarns, the 
entire production being used in the 
knitting of hosiery and tubular 


Build Your 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

There are still quite a number of 
plants that dispose of defective 
roving by cutting it off the bobbin 
with a knife. This is a waste of 
time and effort when it is so easy 
to construct a machine that will 
quickly unwind the faulty roving 
from the bobbins, leaving the bob- 
bins undamaged and depositing the 
roving in front of the machine in 
a box or on the floor. 
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fabrics for the manufacture of 
sweaters, jumpers, jerseys, etc. 

The card sliver reducer enabled 
us to eliminate one process of 
drawing. The production on the 
two cards equipped with it was in- 
creased 25%. We took the sliver 
from the card and ran it on comb- 
ers, through one process of draw- 
ing, through two roving processes, 
thence to the spinning frame. 

We have not noticed any ap- 
preciable difference in the yarn 
made with the card sliver reducer 
and that produced from sliver 
made on cards equipped with the 
conventional card calender roll. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7883. 


All that is needed are two roll- 
ers or cylinders about four inches 
in diameter, another roller two 
inches in diameter, an electric 
motor, some angle iron and neces- 
sary pulleys. (See accompanying 
photos.) 

The small roller 
large front roller and re- 
ceives its motion by fric- 
tional contact with it. The 
two large top rollers are 


rests on the 





Question to Editor 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We are experiencing at the 
present time trouble in securing 
the services of young girls, say 16 
years of age or older, for the clean- 
ing of fly frames and also spinning 
frames. 

At a recent meeting of our over- 
seers this matter was again dis- 
cussed, and the suggestion was 
made that we use elderly men— 
40, 50 or 60 years old—or females 
of like ages for doing this type of 
work. 

Advice from your readers as to 
what type of help is being used in 
the larger mills for cleaning fly 
frames and spinning frames will 
be greatly appreciated. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7914. 


Own Roving Bobbin Cleaner 


directly driven by the motor. Bob- 
bins are placed between the two 
rollers and the ends of the roving 
are passed under the small roller 
and thence to the floor or a box 
This method quickly unwinds all 
defective roving. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7919. 










AS MUCH 
HOLDING 
POWER AS 
YOU NEED 


Whether a “hex” socket screw is right 
for your fastening, or—because of small 
size of components, vibration conditions 
or ease of disassembly—the BRISTO 
*‘Multiple-Spline” is needed, you get maximum strength 
from Bristol’s “B-Line’’. 

Both the “‘Hex’’ and ‘‘Multiple-Spline’”’ socket screws rep- 
resent careful, correct design by Bristol engineers. In addi- 
tion, Bristol’s system of raw material control keeps quality 
up to rigid standards. And Bristol’s inspection methods, 
which include tests for hardness and ultimate strength, 
gauging for precision of lead and pitch—plus a final visual 
inspection before packing—result in “‘Hex’’ and ‘‘Multiple- 
Spline” screws that feature maximum strength . . . uniformity 
. .. accuracy. 

For extra security—at no extra cost—select the right style 
from the Bristol ‘‘B-Line’—made by a manufacturer with 
33 years’ experience in socket screws. Order from your 
distributor. THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Mill Supply 
Division, 125 Bristol Road, Waterbury 91, Conn. 


wuy “muLTIPLE-spune” means TIGHTER 
NO EXPANDING PRESSURE: THE KEY PULLS THE SCREW AROUND 







Only the ‘‘B-LINE” 
has the right 
socket screw for 
every application 
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Humidifiers or Humidification 


Where desperate need for moisture 
exists, anything labeled “humidifier” can 
hardly failto help. Thus “humidifiers’’ some- 
times get more credit than they deserve. 


Mysterious looking objects delivering 
moisture and humidification have little in 
common. Humidification reckons with many 
things; the changing demand of the 
seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 
It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 
and product. Finally, it aims at more and 
better production. 


Yes, “humidifiers” may help. Genuine 
humidification produces astounding results. 






No piping changes. The 
self-cleaning Turbomatic 
interchangeable with earlier 
and other models. 

















Fitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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NEW EQU 


“G-in-1°? Padder 


How deliveries of textile machines 
can be accelerated by production of 
parts that are interchangeable is a 
current research project of H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The progress is reflect- 
ed by new tenters now in produc- 
tion and by a horizontal pad that is 
literally six machines in one. 

The straight automatic tenter, 
which operates at speeds in excess 
of 200 yards per minute, and the 
mercerizing tenter use the same drive 
shaft, reduction heads, bearing sup- 
port rails, etc. 

The new 3-roll horizontal padder 
is actually six machines under one 
streamlined cover. With minor vari- 
ations in boxes the horizontal padder 
becomes an extracting mangle, a 
caustic impregnator, a universal pad- 
der, or a starch mangle. Or with a 
change of rolls, the machine becomes 
a 15-ton rayon calender. Rolls of any 
diameter can be used without new 
parts or major revisions. 

Because these machines are expect- 
ed to be versatile enough to run cot- 
ton, wool, and rayon as well as new 
fabrics, it is essential that the op- 
erator have complete control of all 
mechanical variations at all times. 
Therefore, all controls are built into 
the machines within easy reach of 
the operator. New meters and indi- 
cators afford positive and close con- 
trol. 


New Textile Detergent 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has announced Ahcovon 
T, a new detergent recommended for 
general textile use in scouring, dye- 
ing and finishing. It is reported to be 
efficient in hard water, acid and al- 
kali. 

Ahcovon T is described as a sul- 
phonated petroleum derivative, pos- 
sessing superior stability to lime and 
salts. It is light buff in color, in dry 
flake form, and relatively non-hygro- 
scopic. A 1 per cent solution has a 
PH of 7.3-7.8. 


Sereen Table Adhesive 


A new screen table adhesive, man- 
ufactured by National Adhesives, af- 
filiate of National Starch Products, 
Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., is reported to do away with 
the time-consuming method of nail- 
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ing or pinning cloths or silk screens 
to printing tables, both in textile 
printing and silk screen printing 
processes. 

The screen printing-table adhesive, 
known as Resyn Adhesive Q3613, 
holds unprinted cloth to the screen 
table during the printing operation. 
Adhesion is sufficient to prevent slip- 
page of the material during print- 
ing, yet tests have shown that the 
cloth is readily removable after the 
printing has been completed, with no 
adhesive sticking to the printed cloth 
or in any way damaging it, according 
to the manufacturer. 


Fifth Edition of 
‘Textile Fibers” Ready 


John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., have an- 
nounced publication of the fifth edi- 
tion of Matthews’ Textile Fibers, edit- 
ed by Herbert R. Mauersberger, tex- 
tile consultant and technical editor 
of the “Rayon Textile Monthly.” 

Written originally by the late Dr. 
J. Merritt Matthews, earlier editions 
of Textile Fibers have been in use 
for nearly forty-three years. Accord- 
ing to the publisher, the new edition 
is not simply a revision of the fourth; 
it is, in reality, an entirely new book. 
Under the editorship of Mr. Mauers- 
berger, a technical advisory and re- 
view board of forty-seven leading 
textile technologists has collaborated 
to produce an up-to-date manual, 
which based in some measure on the 


earlier work of Dr. Matthews, differs 
greatly in arrangement and basic 
plan. 

The new edition is reported to deal 
individually with the natural, re- 
generated natural, and synthetic fi- 
bers, treating exhaustively their 
physical, chemical, and microscopical 
properties. New material contained in 
the book includes entirely new chap- 
ters on fur fibers, bristles and down: 
regenerated cellulosic fibers; acetate 
rayon and cellulose esters; glass fi- 
bers and filaments; fiber identifica- 
tion methods; quantitative fiber an- 
alysis; fiber testing methods; sources 
and chemical properties of cellulose; 
and new synthetic fibers, filaments 
and yarns. Other prominent new fea- 
tures are a complete bibliography at 
the end of each chapter, and a com- 
prehensive subject index. 


Protonized Process 
for Shrinkproofing Wool 


The Protonized process is a process 
recently developed by Alrose Chemi- 
cal Co., Providence, R. I., for im- 
parting shrinkage-resistance to wool 
without impairing its hand, strength 
or resiliency. 

It is described as a controlled wet- 
chlorination process based on the use 
of Alrochlor, a reagent which stab- 
ilizes the hypochlorite bath in such 
a manner that the chlorine is ex- 
hausted at a uniformly controlled rate 
directly onto the wool fibers. No 
chlorine is lost to the atmosphere, 
and chlorination is so uniform that 
there is no adverse effect on wool 
properties, whiteness, or uniformity 
of subsequent dyeing, according to 
the manufacturer. 

It is reported that the process may 


With minor variations in boxes, this horizontal padder by Butter- 

worth becomes an extracting mangle, a caustic impregnator, a 

universal padder or a starch mangle. With a change of rolls, the 
machine becomes a rayon calendar. 
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Section of ROSS Ceiling Heatin 
and Ventilating — in mill o 
Trion Co., Trion, 
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The time tested success of the many ROSS Air 
Systems throughout the pulp and paper industry 
naturally led to their application in the Textile 
Industry. Leading textile manufacturers were quick 
to fully utilize the expert knowledge and broad 
experience possessed by ROSS engineers in the 
field of air handling. In two major industries with 
basic processing problems so much alike, ROSS 
methods can be relied upon for equally successful 
results. 


Dye House Ventilation, Continuous Web Drying, 
Web Saturating and Coating, Infra-Red Drying — Gas 
and Electric — Oil and Gas Fired Air Heaters. Con- 
sult us on your problems. 
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PRECISION 
BUILT 


e Ragan Rings fit your holders exactly — 
micrometer-measured at the factory to be very sure of 
each one. There is a model for every type of spinning 
frame, in angle or straight web styles. 

The traveller “floats” on the patented Angle Web. 
Patented hardening process and high-polish finish cuts 
breaking in time, makes them last longer, makes them 
“take-off” better. That’s why you'll find Ragan Rings in 
leading mills around the world. 


Ragan Ring Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 











Established incorporated 


1838 M ERROW 1894 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
FOR USE ON 


Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 





QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT fap ged 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 





—Distributors— 


HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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be applied to 100 per cent wool or to 
mixtures of wool with other fibers 
such as cotton and rayon. Material 
is scoured before Protonizing, and is 
subsequently bleached or dyed as re- 
quired. When selected dyes are used, 
it is said that the process can also 
be applied to dyed fabrics, ingrain 
hosiery, etc. It is necessary that any 
fulling operations must be carried 
out before application of the process. 

The manufacturer of the process 
states that equipment for its appli- 
cation must be of acid-resistant and 
chlorine-resistant construction. Wood, 
special stainless steel, and nickel- 
clad steels are among the preferred 
materials. Iron must not come in 
contact with the liquor or with the 
wool at any point, since serious dis- 
coloration of the wool can result. 
Equipment containing monel metal or 
brass fittings may be used by in- 
corporating a protective agent in the 
bath. For hosiery, the paddle-type 
dye machine has been found pref- 
erable. 

The materials are first scoured, 
using the usual precautions to avoid 
damage to the wool. The wool is then 
treated in a bath containing hypo- 
chlorite and Alrochlor together with 
the required amounts of acid and for- 
maldehyde. About 20 to 30 minutes 
is required for exhaustion of chlorine 
onto the wool. The material is then 
rinsed, antichlored with bisulfite, and 
neutralized. 

The goods are then bleached, dyed 
and scoured by the usual methods. 
The manufacturer cautions that care 
should be taken to avoid excessive 
stretch, particularly in drying or 
boarding of hosiery. 


Instrument Controls 
Viscosity of Size 


The Norcross Corporation, 50 Hunt 
St., Watertown 72, Mass., has re- 
cently developed a recording viscom- 
eter for manual or automatic control 
of viscosity in industrial plants. 

According to the announcement, 
the instrument operates on a patent- 
ed plunger principle where a piston 
is slowly raised by a motor cam 
mechanism, and then allowed to drop 
by gravity. A sample of the liquid 
to be measured is drawn in through 
orifices as the piston is raised and 
expelled when the piston is dropped. 
The time required for the piston to 
be dropped is a measure of the vis- 
cosity, this measurement being trans- 
mitted to the recorder by means of 
motors, relays, and other associated 
parts. The instrument records viscosi- 
ty on a 24-hour chart which may be 
referred to at any time. 

Typical applications of this instru- 
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Model GC30 cloth inspecting and measuring machine with vertical 
fluorescent lighting box, by Hermas. 


ment in the textile industry are re- 
ported to be (1) controlling the uni- 
formity of sizing in slashing opera- 
tions and (2) automatically control- 
ling the viscosity of sizing materials 
used for sizing nylon in the hosiery 
industry. 


Detergent for 
Soaping Prints 


A modified alcohol sulfate deter- 
gent composed of 31% active ingredi- 
ents has been announced by Alrose 
Chemical Co., 180 Mill St., Cranston, 
R. I. This new detergent will be 
marketed as Alrose 31. 

The main application recommended 
for the new product is that of soap- 
ing prints. It is claimed that shade 
brightness and hand of fabric are 
improved, scumming is eliminated, 
and color bleeding is reduced. 

As a scouring agent for raw wool, 
rayons, acetates, and cottons, the 
manufacturer states that Alrose 31 
permits operation at lower tempera- 
tures, causes no lime soap deposits. 

This detergent is also recommended 
as a levelling agent and penetrant 
with acid dyes, vats, developed sul- 
furs, and direct colors. 


Lighting is Feature 
of Hermas Machine 


The Hermas Machine Co., Haw- 
thorne, N. J., has recently an- 
nounced that its GC30 cloth in- 
specting and measuring machine is 
available with a vertical fluorescent 
lighting box to further enhance the 
efficiency of the inspector. 

According to the manufacturer, 
daylight lamps behind the cloth make 
it possible to detect flaws that do 
not appear on the surface of the 
cloth, even with such fabrics as 
crepes. 


The box is made from heavy sheet 
metal and has an opening in the 
front, 24 inches from top to bottom 
and machine size in width; that is, 
a 58-inch machine would have an 
opening in the box 58 inches wide 
which is ample for the maximum 
width cloth that is to be run on the 
machine. The box contains four 100- 
watt fluorescent tubes, running 
lengthwise. 

The brackets are arranged so that 
the attachment can be applied to any 
inspecting machines existing at the 
present time, according to Hermas. 
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Pneumafil* is a vacuum system which automatically picks up and 
collects waste from broken ends on spinning frames. It was per- 
fected in Switzerland six years ago. Today, several million spindles 
are so equipped. Their performance is giving daily proof that 
Pneumafil improves yarn quality, increases production and 
lowers costs. These overall advantages are obtained by 

® Eliminating “wild” or “flying” ends 

Decreasing slubs, gouts, fly and end piecings 

Reducing ends down 

Reducing steel roll and top roll laps 

Eliminating stoppage to straighten out “balled-up” sides 
Decreasing the time of putting up an end 

® Decreasing all cleaning in general—thread boards and 


roll beams in particular. 


FULL INFORMATION ABOUT THE PNEUMAFIL SYSTEM 
WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


| 





:: Pheumafil Corporation: : 


2516 Wilkinson Boulevard Charlotte 6, N. C. 


_ 
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Pneumatically Controlled 
Fulling Mill 


A new fulling mill said to be the 
first to be made entirely of stainless 
steel and the first with air controls, 
was announced recently by Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
tub, of stainless steel patented self- 
supporting construction, is easy to 
clean and requires no upkeep. The 
stainless steel top has no parts at- 
tached, thus is removable for easy 
servicing of the machine. A counter- 
weighted door at the front, hinged 
door at the back of the top, and the 
center partition are likewise of stain- 
less steel. 

The main roll pressure is reported 
to be maintained by pneumatic con- 
trols. Therefore it is possible to ob- 
tain the exact pressure desired by 
simply setting a gauge on the front 
of the machine. 

Similarly, packing box pressure is 
regulated pneumatically through air 
cylinders mounted on the packing 
box clapper. An instrument panel at 
the front of the machine carries two 
gauges and operating levers by which 
the pressure on either box may be 
set and changed at will. 

The throat guides are independent- 
ly adjustable by a handwheel located 
above the front door of the machine 
and the ladder guide is adjustable 
for various numbers of strings. 


Oakite Steam 
Cleaning Unit 


An improved vapor steam cleaning 
unit for use in cleaning and paint- 
stripping a wide variety of indus- 
trial equipment and plant facilities is 
now available, according to a recent 
announcement by Oakite Products, 
Inc., 157 Thames St., New York 6, 
ms ¥i 

The unit, an enclosed-coil type, 
down-draft flame steam generator, 
delivers a hot vaporized spray in 
either wet or dry state under pres- 
sures up to 200 Ibs, according to the 
manufacturer. Sufficient pressure is 
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generated to operate two steam guns 
simultaneously. The improved model 
is said to incorporate simplified 
grouping of gauges and controls; re- 
designed piping system; and a com- 
pressed-air valve accessory for two- 
minute anti-freezing of the entire 
water-steam system. The fuel tank 
provides ample steam generation for 
an uninterrupted eight-hour, two- 
gun cleaning cycle. 

After initial throttle setting, unit 
operation is said to be completely 
automatic. Patented, down-draft 
flame in triple-insulated fire cham- 
ber provides rapid, economical steam 
generation (100 ibs. in one minute). 
Standard dual-chamber steam gun is 
furnished with the unit. The clean- 
ing solution is aspirated through the 
gun from a separate solution tank, 
by-passing the steam coils and totally 
eliminating coil-clogging by the 
cleaning compound. 

According to service records, the 
company reports, the new mobile unit 
may be used for steam-detergent 
cleaning of floors, ceilings, walls and 
a wide variety of textile machinery, 
including knitting machines, drying 
cylinders or cans, tenter chains, slash- 
er drums, heater coils, fins in dryers, 
dyeing vats, etc. 


Ball Bearing Comb Box 


Henderson Foundry Division of 
Southern States Equipment Corpora- 
tion, Hampton, Georgia, has an- 
nounced the development of a ball 
bearing comb box for use on cotton 
carding machines. 

The ball bearing comb box is de- 
signed to fit either left or right hand 
on any current make of carding ma- 
chine. Comb stock adjustment or re- 





Ball bearing comb box for cards. 


placement is reported to be easily 
accomplished from the exterior of 
the box. There are no plates or covers 
to remove. 

Of heavy duty, double-row ball 
bearing construction throughout, the 
comb box eliminates such comb box 
problems as friction, heat, chatter 
and wear, according to the manufac- 
turer. It is claimed that wear is 
confined to the bearings which are 
standard. 

The comb box is factory lubricated 
and sealed, a process which tests have 
shown will hold up approxirnately 
two years. 


Stop-Motion for Cards 


Messrs. B. F. Underwood and J. C. 


Grant, of Easley, S. C., have been 
awarded a patent on a stop-motion 
for carding machines. 

If a thick piece of lap or a foreign 
object of any appreciable thickness 
passes underneath the feed roll of a 
machine equipped with this device, 
this feed roll will be raised and will 
automatically move the doffer lever 
and stop the doffer and feed roll. 


Improved Oakite portable steam cleaning unit. 
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WHAT THE 


TEXTILE 


Dixie Cotton Products Co., Opelika, 
Ala., cotton and nylon fishing lines, 
plans a one-story addition, estimated 
to cost about $30,000, exclusive of 
equipment. CPA permission has been 
secured and work will begin soon. 


Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
colored cotton goods, upholstery fab- 
rics, etc., has asked for bids on the 
general erection contract for a one- 
story addition to the picker building. 
No estimated cost has been an- 
nounced. 


Forsyth (Ga.) Cotton Mills, have 
begun erection of a one-story addi- 
tion, to be equipped with about 4000 
new spindles and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 


D-J Skein Dyeing Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has taken out a building per- 
mit to make alterations and improve- 
ments in a two-story building in 
Brooklyn, to be used for expansion. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., is reported to 
have acquired controlling interest in 
the Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C., 
carded and combed cotton yarns, and 
will be active in its management in 
the future. The mill is equipped 
with 68 combers and 246 cards. 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
will expend fund of about $300,000, 
in new equipment for their proposed 
mill in Mooresville. Approximately 
one-half will be used for new looms 
and another $150,000 for finishing 
machinery and facilities. The entire 
project will represent a reported in- 
vestment of about $700,000. 


Abernathy Yarn Mills, Statesville, 
N. C., have begun excavations for the 
construction of a basement under a 
section of the mill, and upon comple- 
tion will remove twister machines 
from the ground floor to the new 
quarters. Vacated space will be used 
for expansion in the spinning depart- 
ment. 


Rainbow Valley Dye Works, Inc., 
Burrillville, R. I., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000 to 
operate a dyeing and finishing plant. 
Israel Rabinovitz, Woonsocket, R. I., 
is the principal incorporator. 


Branch River Wool Combing Co., 
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MILLS 


ARE DOING 


North Smithfield, R. I., has let con- 
tract for two one-story additions, in- 
cluding alterations in the present mill 
building which is reported to cost 
about $65,000. 


Kendall Co. has asked bids on gen- 
eral contract for a two-story addi- 
tion to the Slatersville Finishing Co., 
a division, for warehouse service. 
The cost is estimated to be over $70,- 
000, with equipment. 


Gold-Tex Fabrics Co., Rock Hill, 
S. C., rayon fabrics, has plans for a 
one-story addition to the mill which 
is reported to cost about $100,000, 
with equipment. 


Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., are 
planning a series of 12 full-page ad- 
vertisements to appear in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the subject of 
which is intended to spread the ro- 
mance and reality of cotton and cot- 
ton goods across the nation. 


Officials of Mandeville Mills, Car- 
rollton, Ga., have announced major 
plans for the modernization of ma- 
chinery throughout the mills. Another 
change will be the construction of an 
annex to the present dye plant. 


The Axelrod interests have acquired 
a substantial interest in Wamsutta 
Mills by purchase of stock on the 
open market. Fisher Abramson, New 
Bedford, Mass., who is director of 
Wamsutta Mills and also serves as 
legal counsel for the Axelrod inter- 
ests, has not stated the exact extent 
of the interest in Wamsutta, but de- 
clares that it is not for sale. 


Sherman Mills, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
has been chartered with a capital of 
1000 shares of stock, no par value, to 


manufacture cotton goods. Sidney 
Sherman is treasurer. 
Hudson (Mass.) Worsted Co., 


combing mill for wool, mohair, rayon, 
plans an addition to the mill to cost 
about $334,000, with equipment. 
Project has been approved by CPA 
and erection contract will be awarded 
soon. 


Cone Finishing Co., Haw River, N. 
C., plans extensions and improve- 
ments in the mill, to cost about 
$55,000, exclusive of equipment. 
Work will begin soon. 












Inc., 
Rocky Mount, N. C., pile fabrics, has 
plans for a one-story addition to the 
dyeing and finishing mill, to be used 
primarily for storage service. The cost 
is estimated at about $41,000, ex- 
clusive of equipment. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 


Schneider Silk Mills, New York, 
N. Y., are reported planning a mill 
in the vicinity of Taylorville, N. C., 
for the manufacture of dress and un- 
derwear fabrics. The company is 
now operating a weaving mill at 
Holyoke, Mass. 


The recently organized Seymour 
Woolen Co., Pawtucket, R. I., with a 
capital of 500 shares of stock, no par 
value, plans operation of a woolen 
mill, with Ernest Seymour, Paw- 
tucket, as head. 


Erection of the Chippewa Falls 
(Wis.) Woolen Mill Co., woolen piece 
goods, one-story addition will be car- 
ried out by day labor. The cost is 
reported to be over $100,000. 


Susco Mills, Inc., formerly Ensign 
Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga., owned by 
Susquehanna Mills, Inc., has been 
sold to Brighton Mills, Inc., Shannon, 
Ga. Brighton Mills intends to use 
the production of Susco Mills, 
equipped with 11,000 ring spindles 
and 4,000 twister spindles, to supple- 
ment the production of its Shannon 
mill, and will not offer the products 
of the Forsyth plant for sale. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., 
drills, twills, sheetings, is completing 
erection of a large addition to be 
used as a bleachery. It will repre- 
sent a reported cost of approximately 
$3,000,000, including equipment. 


Yarn Dyers, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., have moved into a new build- 
ing, and will increase operations for 
dyeing and finishing yarns. 


Brunswick Worsted Mills, Inc., 
Moosup, Conn., men’s wear, plans a 
one-story top addition to the mill. It 
is estimated to cost about $31,000, ex- 
clusive of equipment. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Rock- 
ford, Del., bleaching, printing, dyeing 
and finishing of cotton, rayon, etc., 
has plans maturing for a one-story 
addition to the mill, including im- 
provements in the present building. 


Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., ray- 
ons, cotton bedspreads, etc., has ar- 
ranged an expansion and improve- 
ment program at the mills during 
this year, to cost approximately 
$2,000,000. Work will include addi- 
tional buildings and installation of 
equipment. 
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SVHRWMOUH Ung he Ons huliihion of ~ 


CLOVERLEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HONESDALE. PA. 


Gnecl 
Freeland SPOOL & BOBBIN CORPORATION 


HAZLETON, PA. 


JS rele 


CLOVERLEAT (8 Greeland 


HONESDALE, PA. CORPORATION HAZLETON, PA. 


QUICKER DELIVERIES (rough INCREASED PRODUCTION 
will result from streamlining and departmentalizing the combined 
facilities of our two plants. When fully integrated, the resulting 
increased capacity should bring about lower costs which in 


turn should reflect LoweER PRECES to you. The (wo 


companies have long been rec ognized as leaders in t heir field « j 
the Textile Industry. By combining experience, workmanship, and 
methods which have for years produced outstanding spools, bobbins. 


y 
and accessories, our HEGH QUALETYV will naturally be 


maintained to meet the exacting requirements of fine yarn producers. 


Present orders on the books of each company will be allocated between 
? } } } . ‘ 
our two plants to best advantage in order to Oring about a speed-up in 


deliveries at the earliest possible adate. 


CEreculeve Office : HAZLETON. PA. Sales Offires. HONESDALE. PA. | | 

| | 

When writing advcrtisers, please mention TEXTILE INDUSTRIES # MAY, 1947 14] itl 
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TEN YEARS 


OF 


COTTON TEXTILES 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of the Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of machinery 
manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-census or even years prior to 1941 has been estimated to correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding census years. 
Cloth production for 1941 is WPB estimate of June 29, 1942 which is the basis used for subsequent calculations, with appropriate modifications. 
























































1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
i 
EQUIPMENT | | 
Spindies in place at begin | | | | 
ning of year ....sese0ee0 27,573,770 26,704,476 25,994,676 24,940,204 24,504,490 24,157,306} 23,757,844 23,342,922 23,105,942 23,806,392°|  23,927,706* 
Increase or decrease from | | | | } | 
preceding year ........... | — 1,678,574 — 869,294 | — 709,800]  —-1,054 472 —435,714| —347,184| 399,462 — 414,922} — 236,980 700,450 | 121,314 | | 
New installation, additions | $$$... 4 178.2 aint ila 414,97 al — 210.456 7.752 82.736 323,688 323,056 | | 
and replacements tle, = | ; ’ ~s € O79 | 21u, | fide 82, 23, 23, | 
OPERATION | | | | 
s cts 2 
Denes ten Sly tan 25,419,1 " 24,774, 04 23,731, 2 23,585 a 23,389,454 23,607,508 23,429,252 23,018,828 22,674,852 22,586,512f) 
Se Se. Sae wee 2,154,660 | 1,930,472 | 2,263, -_ 1,354,266 | 1,115,036 $49,798 | 328,592 324,094 431,090 1,219,880 
Average number of active | | | | 
— ae oes 24,079,455 | 22,039,179 | 22,317,552 22,410,966 | 22,935,208 23,051,400] 22,744,106 22,332,080 | 22,018,529 21,933,578t gg 
monthly reports | | 
| | | { 
Interm me sp atin ; | } | 
(berg ctween | 
create toe onin ond see | 1,339,655 734.8 1,413,498 1,17 ag 434,249 556,108 | 685,146 686,748 656,323 652,934 | 
| 

| | 
_ ent 4 bese ion of aver | } | 
a paar inating 87.33% 82.53% | 85.85% 09 86% | ore nba 1. 95.73% 95.67% 95.29% 92.13% 
Spindle hours run ...... 95,409,267,000 | 76,252,297,000| 92,570,738,000| 98,27 79,419,000 |12 21,968,582,000 | 1 33,536,052,000 | 1 25,41 3,065,000 |114,984,489,000 | 107,325, 501,000 |109, 368,009,000 
H | 
Sam orocasincc 3,962 3.460 | 4,148 4,385 | 5313 3.795] 5,514 5,149 4,874 4,986 
MARKET | ) 
Production in square yards. | 9,445,914,000 7,548,977,000 | 9,044,979,000| 9,601,899,000 | et oe 12,204,611,000| 11,569,224,000] 10,572,421,000] 9,779,238,000} 10,171,225,000 
Exports in square yards... 236,251,000] 319,634, 000 | 367,466,000} 357,925,000} 586,739,000 | 447,850,000] $38,462,000] 638,096,000] 672,789,000} 774,945,000 
Imports in square yards... . 147,320,000 58 282,000 | 111,817,000 84,344,000 61,148,000 17,643,000 19,764,000 11,188,000 79,879,000 44,514,000 

| 
oy ~~ ne con 9,356,983,000 | a 8,789,330,000 S30. 312,000! 10,802,312,000| 11,774,404,000} 11,050,526,000} 9,945,513,000} 9,186,328,000| 9,440,794,000 
Population at July ist... 129,257,000 130,215,000] 131,200,000 131,970,000 133,203,000 134,665,000 136,497,000 138,083,000 139,585,000} 141,229,000 
ne oe 72.39 55.97 67.00 70.68 81.10 87.43 80.96 72.02 65.81 6683 
* Inctudes cuttum system spindles on other Bber. 
t Partly estemsted Consuming cotton only 

















(Continued from page 79) 
tions. Secondly, experienced mill 
men in this group cooperate with 
the mill supervision and aid them 
in the reduction of waste by dis- 
cerning where waste is excessive, 
ferreting out the reasons thereof 
and devising a solution. 

For a small plant many of these 
functions are combined. 

Extensive use of the principles 
and methods herein described in 
many textile mills during the past 
twenty years, have resulted in 
lower costs, higher earnings, 
smoother operations and much im- 
proved management and labor re- 
lations. 

1. Decreased cost of manufactured 
product due to proper base 
rates, proper measurement, 
and work 
brought about by job evalua- 
tion and competent time study. 
Increased earnings on the part 
of the operator due to proper 
incentive opportunity and ap- 
propriate reward for increased 
effort and production. 


~ 





¢ 





loed assignments 4. 





3. Better supervision due to: 


(a) Necessary maintenance of 
standard conditions of ma- 
terials and machinery. 

(b) Competitive rivalry between 
supervisors of various de- 
partments for better pro- 


ductive effectiveness, as 
measured by a common yard 
stick. 


(c) Actual record of supervisor’s 
performance for use in the 
selection for promotion or 
elimination. 

(d) Removal of responsibility 
from manufacturing super- 
vision for checking, payroll, 
timekeeping and rate set- 
ting, thereby enabling ef- 
fective utilization of the su- 
pervisor’s time for produc- 
tion, quality and personnel 
problems. 

Fair settlement of workload 

controversies. 

(a) Factual data on job in ques- 
tion through time studies 
and job specifications. 

(b) Performance record estab- 

lished by unprejudiced la- 

bor measurement, resulting 


Industrial Engineering Prineiples 


in proper recognition of the 
value of each employee. 


5. Detailed time studies of end- 
breakage and loom stop checks 
reveal specifically such things 
as the following: 

(a) Spinning end-break checks 


show too slow or too fast 
front roll speeds, advantages 
of certain roll coverings 
over other roll coverings, 
improved conditions affect- 
ing running conditions, me- 
chanical deficiencies, etc. 


(b) Loom stop checks disclose 


improper warp preparation, 
yarn deficiencies, improper 
doffing of filling, mechani- 
cal defects attributed to 
poor loom fixing, advantage 
of certain type heddles over 
other types, proper number 
of harness for particular 
construction, etc. 


(c) Time studies reveal improp- 


+ 
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er practices, wasted labor, 
improper methods, wrong 
tools, etc., all items that su- 
pervision does not have the 
time or training to disclose 
and correct. 
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VEN AT HIGHEST WARPING SPEEDS 

Aluminum Tricot Beams run true 
and vibrationless . . . stop and start 
quickly, smoothly. That’s because alumi- 
num beams are precision-built and pre- 
cision-balanced. And their extremely 
lightweight means low shipping costs 

. . easier, faster handling. 






You can fill an aluminum tricot beam 
with any kind of yarn—even synthetics 
of finest deniers. The inherent strength 
and stiffness of aluminum reduces the 
elastic deflection of flanges to the van- 
ishing point. 

Maintenance of aluminum tricot 
beams is simple . . . the smooth, bright 


finish of the aluminum machined 
flanges keeps its polish indefinitely .. . 


REYNOLDS 


Ya wee 


dalle 


METALS 








stays free from the corrosion products 
that roughen the surface and snag yarn. 

You can get Aluminum Tricot Warp 
Beams now from several responsible 
manufacturers. We'll gladly send you 
their names upon request. Aluminum 
Warp Beams, designed in co-operation 
with Reynolds Textile Engineers and 
built of Reynolds Aluminum, com- 
pletely fulfil the exacting requirements 
of the textile industry. 

For answers to any of your questions 
on aluminum tricot beams, section 
beams, as well as on spools and bobbins 
of all sizes and types, please write 
Reynolds Metals Company, Textile 
Sales Division, 2567 South Third Street, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


y REYNOLDS 


LIGHT! 





Only aluminum fills all 3 requirements ... 








Other applications where strong, 
light, rustproof Reynolds Alumi- 
num does a better job for the tex- 
tile industry . . . and for you! 





Ring Rails 

Needle Bars 

Doffing Trucks 

Separator Blades 

Knitting Machines 

Stocking Forms 

Picker Sticks, Shuttles 
Spinning and Roving Frames 
Cloth Rolls and Stock Shells 
Slasher hoods, exhaust equipment, 
ventilator ducts. 





ALUMINUM 
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THE WHOLE! 





TALKING! 





About the NEW Whitin Model “C” High-Speed Warp Knitting 
Machine. It’s Tomorrow’s Tricot Machine in production TODAY! 


No wonder they’re talking . . . there’s plenty 
to talk about! Being “first” is a tradition at Whitin. 
Manufacturers of the first American-built high speed warp 
knitting machine, Whitin leads again with its revolu- 
tionary Model “C”, featuring these important “firsts” .. . 


“BUTTED” NEEDLES ... . first on high-speed tricot. 
Proved by a three year mill test, the “butted” needle 
bar stays in gauge under all operating conditions, saves 
leading operations — costs less to operate or replace. 
Optional equipment on the new Model “C”. 

ELECTRICAL CONTROL . . . eliminates antiquated 
handwheels, reduces stop marks in the fabric and 
permits the knitting cycle to be stopped, started, run 

slowly or advanced through small 






increments by means of an 


electrical in unit. 






WHetirikeavVtiit€, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. e 


IMPROVED GUIDE BAR ASSEMBLY . . . allows bars 


to be swung into an easily accessible position for 


threading without being removed from the machine, 

thus preventing damage to bar and guides. 

Designed to knit up to 500 courses per minute and 
featuring automatic pressure lubrication to all bearings, 
except cam shaft and followers, the Whitin Model “C” 
uses spools up to 21” diameter on a system of locked 
yarn beams that become a single rigid unit in knitting 
position. This combats vibration, and together with a 
simplified take up unit, provides even tension that results 
in clean, streakless production of quality fabrics, both 
natural and synthetic. In no other machine, in produc- 
tion today, is to be found such an array of long-sought 
knitting features. Be first to get the full story on this 
amazing Model “C”. Write TODAY! 


MACHINE WORKS © 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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200 ACADEMY ST. 


Helping Hand 
in the Weave Room 


Hunt Spreaders Stabilize 
Looms .. . Increase Output 


Hunt Spreaders have given new production impetus to lazy 
looms in hundreds of textile mills from Maine to Texas. 
These mills are exceeding production goals, making better 
quality fabrics, and lowering per-yard costs with the help 
of Hunt Spreaders. Check the advantages of equipping 
your looms with patented Hunt Spreaders. . . . Write today 
for detailed information. 


Write for the new Mountain City Catalog. 


PRODUCT OF 


MOUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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How it shook, shimmied and _ vi- 
brated! How it bucked like a 
broncho! It had bearings only at 
the ends of the crankshaft. 


When additional bearings were add- 
ed along the crankshaft greater 
speed and smoother performance be- 
came a reality. 


Hunt Spreaders apply this same 
principle to looms. By adding 4 
extra bearings they stabilize crank- 
shafts and camshafts. They brace 
loom sides, reduce vibration, and 
permit greater speeds. Results: 
smoother operation, fewer break- 
downs, and more cloth output per 
loom. 
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The Spiral Stairease 


(Continued from page 73) 


dustry by its owners, when they 
have anything to plow back. 
Furthermore, some of the plaints 
of the labor union crowd about 
fabulous earnings seem _ rather 
overdone when earnings are an- 
alyzed and spread over an average 
period of years. 

Much capital has been made of 
the so-called fantastic profits of 
the textile industry during the 
past few years. It has been point- 
ed out that the cotton textile in- 
dustry has made 400 or 500 per 
cent greater earnings in 1946 than 
in some previous year. Perhaps in 
the previous year it made less 
than one per cent profit on its in- 
vestment, so that a 500 per cent 
increase would still not leave it in 
any too opulent a condition. Many 
of these enormous increases of 
earnings when figured on a per- 
centage basis are cut to quite 


modest proportions when the ac- 
tual earnings are considered. 

The textile industry has of 
course done very well for itself 
these past few years, and it is in- 
deed fortunate for its many em- 
ployees that it has, because for 
many years the textile industry 
was on the brink of starving and 
many of its plants had become 
quite obsolete. Substantial earn- 
ings on the part of textile cor- 
porations will permit substantial 
expenditures for new machinery 
to provide jobs at good wages. 
Good wages can not be paid for 
running worn out, broken down 
equipment. 

Our labor leaders would do well 
to remember that labor gets it all 
anyway, sooner or later. All profits 
are ultimately spent for labor, and 
it is most important to labor that 
its employers be permitted to pro- 
vide the tools for labor to work 
with. 


Modern Yarn Dyeing 


(Continued from page 86) 


thetic products 
acidity or lime, along with such 
phosphates which sequester heavy 
metal salts, are much more effi- 
cient and should be considered. 

In heavy shades and in those 
combinations where fastness to 
rubbing is a problem or a con- 
sideration, special means to remove 
the loose surface dye must be used. 
Very strong soap solutions (6-10 
Ibs. per 100 gals.) should be used 
for the second soaping; or for the 
best results, steeping overnight in 
such a solution and then soaping 
off the very dirty liquor next 
morning. Allowance for shade loss 
by over-dyeing the depth must be 
made when such drastic treatment 
is given. 


Yarn Preparation 


Before dyeing, the yarn may be 
boiled off with soda ash or even 
caustic soda, along with some de- 
tergent, to get soft, absorbent fi- 
bers, it is then either. dried for fu- 
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unaffected by 


ture use or merely extracted be- 
fore naphtholating. 

Where brightness or clearness is 
desired, the yarn should first be 
bleached. Where the naphthol com- 
bination will stand chlorine bleach- 
ing, it may be done after dyeing 
or in the woven piece with other 
colors or with natural cotton yarn. 

Skeins, if hand-impregnated or 
hand-wrung, should be treated as 
uniformly as possible to get even 
results; machines combined with 
extractors give better work if care 
against air fading is taken. Warps 
can be handled in the chain form, 
continuously, if an extra good 
squeeze is given between the naph- 
thol and coupling solutions; in case 
of beam dyeing, the naphthol may 
be dried on. Time for coupling 
must be allowed with some com- 
binations such as browns, and this 
may be done by skying the warps 
before rinsing. 

In package dyeing, precipitates 
which would clog the yarn and 
impede circulation must be avoid- 
ed by using dispersing agents, and 


VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS 
€ U.S. 





aftertreatments must be _ given 
special consideration. 

For thread yarn, one company 
gives the usual soaping, dries and 
rewinds the packages, and then 
gives another soaping. The expo- 
sure of different yarn surfaces and 
the double soapings give high fast- 
ness to rubbing which is required. 


Fasiness of Naphthois 


Naphthol dyeings are very fast 
to washing, soaping, and boiling 
soda ash. Some combinations will 
actually stand kier boiling with 
caustic, where the little bleeding 
that does occur does not stain 
whites, making it possible to use 
them for towelings or shirtings, 
where a kier boil may precede the 
chemic bleach. The fastness to light 
runs from good to very good, 
though some which have a high 
rating in full shades leave much 
to be desired in weaker dyeings. 
Fastness to acids, acid cross-dye- 
ing, perspiration, and generally 
chlorine are excellent, but only 
a few combinations will stand 
peroxide bleaching fairly well. 
Others have limitations; some sub- 
lime or become permanently 
changed by a hot ironing; most 
will bleed during the Trubenizing 
process; a few stain dry cleaning 
solutions. All such special points 
should be investigated. 

The best combinations have ex- 
cellent all-round fastness and give 
bright shades at a cost hardly ob- 
tainable any other way; for ex- 
ample, full brilliant shades of reds 
of vat fastness. 
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Here’s the answer 


fo your 





Gives you better sizing 


at lower slashing cost! 


Mill men who used to worry about weave room 
efficiency have another worry these days to 
add to their sizing problems—that of the in- 
creasing costs of sizing warps. 


Everything costs more—except Houghto-Size 
CW. Houghton’s answer to both higher costs 
and quality sizing. This new size softener, de- 
veloped to meet raw material shortages, has 
proved superior all the way through the mill. 


It not only provides lower kettle cost: it protects 
warps so they weave better, and thus increases 
weave room efficiency—as much as 12% in 
some mills, which in itself is vitally important. 
For folder and prices on Houghto-Size CW for 
immediate delivery, write— 


E. F. HOUGHTON @& CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 










HOUGHTO-SI 
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Unsized warps at left; Houghtosized warps in right-hand 
group. Note how smooth and slick the sized warps look in 
this unvetouched photo, made in Houghton Laboratories as a dle 
part of the Warp Size Check-up Test—a service rendered to Ag 
mills on request, ish 
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EXECUTIVE VIEWS 





The Fifth Horseman 

Throughout the major portion of 
Europe the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse have been riding. In the 
bomb ravaged cities of Belgium, Ger- 
many, France, and Holland are heard 
the hoof-beats of Famine, Pestilence, 
War, and Death. But the sounds of 
those hoof-beats are diminishing. 
Railroads are running again, and 
smoke is beginning to rise from the 
stacks of once-ravaged factories. All 
the world rejoices that the wounds 
of war are healing. 

But in the American textile in- 
dustry a fifth horseman is about to 
mount to the saddle. Through the 
haze of smoke rising from the textile 
factories of England, India, Germany, 
and Japan we see that his name is 
Foreign Competition. He has not 
ridden for a long time, but now he is 
riding again. How fast he rides will 
have an important bearing upon the 
fates of all of those who earn their 
livings within the sounds of the loom 
or the spinning frame. 

Back in 1937, just 10 years ago, the 
United States imported 147,000,000 
square yards of cotton textiles. By 
the end of the war this had dropped 
to a bare trickle of that figure, and 
during that decade many of us for- 
got what it was like to operate in a 
buyers’ market. World-wide de- 
mand for textiles was so strong that 
buyers were beating a path to the 
gate of a textile mill. There are in- 
dications that the trend is changing, 
and that the spectre of foreign com- 
petition will take on increasing sig- 
nificance in the months ahead. 

For example, the British govern- 
ment has launched a program to ex- 
pand that nation’s prewar export 
trade by 75 per cent, and it plans to 
subsidize a modernization of the tex- 
tile industry to see that it is able to 
stand the pace. Our own U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture advises that 
under certain conditions the British 
government will “reimburse” cotton 
mills to the extent of 25 per cent of 
the cost of replacing worn-out spin- 
ning machinery. It is noted also that 
the British are urging consolidations 
of plants, insisting upon resulting 
units of not less than 500,000 spin- 
dles. And the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture seems to view the Brit- 
ish situation with glee, indicating 
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THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 


that all this is going to result in the 
importation of more cotton from the 
United States. 

News dispatches from India in re- 
cent months have indicated that 125 
new cotton mills are planned there, 
which will add an additional 2,700,- 
000 spindles to the Indian textile in- 
dustry. That is almost as many new 
spindles as are now active in the 
state of Georgia, and it will give 
India a total of around 10,800,000 
spindles, or more spindles than are 
now active in the two Carolinas. 

Even in the defeated Axis countries 
of Japan and Germany the spindles 
are beginning to hum. The recent 
Textile Commission to Japan, of 
which Harry L. Bailey, formerly 
chairman of the board of Wellington- 
Sears Company, was a member, re- 
ported to the War Department that it 
expected Japan to have 2,991,000 
spindles capable of operation by Jan- 
uary, 1947, and predicted a cloth out- 
put for that month of 46,942,000 
square yards. If continued at the 
January rate, that nation’s 1947 pro- 
duction figure would run to about 
560,000,000 square yards of cotton 
textiles, which, produced at the pre- 
vailing Japanese textile wage rate, 
can make a sizable dent if permitted 
to enter the world market. 

In Germany, it appears that tex- 
tiles may also show considerable ac- 
tivity. It appears that in the United 
States the people who are making 
the decisions as to what should be 
done with this former enemy nation 
are coming to the conclusion that the 
textile industry should be built up in 
Germany to take the place of the 
heavy industries that were there be- 
fore the B-17’s passed over. Their 
reasoning seems to be that Germany 
must have some type of industry to 
sustain her economy, and that to per- 
mit the re-establishment of the heavy 
industries would be too much of a 
risk in view of their essentiality in 
the event of war. 

And so where does all this leave 
the American textile industry? It 
leaves it, of course, right behind the 
well-known eight-ball. In the for- 
eign countries of the world, wages 
have always been far lower than in 
America. That goes for the wages of 
the textile worker and the wages of 
the worker in the cotton fields. Al- 
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No one type of insurance policy 
can fulfill the protection needs of 
every income earner—or every 
group of workers. Therefore, each 
Group Insurance program under- 
written by the Provident is based 
on a preliminary study and is 
tailored-to-fit the requirements of 
the firm and its employees. 


Provident Group Insurance plans, 
now protecting nearly two million 
employees and dependents, can 
be written to provide life, acci- 
dent and sickness, and hospital- 
surgical insurance—at a cost ev- 
ery employee can afford. The 
hospital-surgical benefits can even 
be extended to cover dependent 
members of the employees’ 
families. 


Full information is yours for the 
asking. 











PROVIDENT. LIFE & ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY / 
CHATTANOOGA Y 
SESE 7 
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BEFORE FACTORING * AFTER FACTORING 
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FACTORING 
Ende 
CREDIT WORRIES 


When you use Trust Company of 
Georgia Factoring Service, your credit 
and collection worries are completely 
eliminated. A textile manufacturer 
who last year did a volume of $175,- 
000,000 said: “Why should I devote 
my time to credit and collection wor- 
ries when factoring costs so little?” 
Savings on credit and bookkeeping 
expense pay the cost of factoring. 
Let us tell you more about this mod- 
ern service that is helping hundreds of 
Southern firms to make better prog- 


ress and profits. 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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KENTEX 


PRECISION 


APRONS 
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You're SURE of a good fit 


Custom-built aprons, like tailor-made clothes, 
fit better—and sure fitting aprons facilitate 
maximum yarn production. 


KENTEX Aprons are custom-built to fit your 
exact requirements. Made of the finest quality 
barktanned or chrome leather—by skilled 
craftsmen on precision machinery—they are 
micrometer gauged for thickness, width, 
length and circumference. That’s why we can 


guarantee a sure fit. 


KENTEX Aprons can be made to any speci- 
fication, on short notice. Write us for free 
samples and prices. 
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though many people do not realize it, 
this nation grows only about one- 
half the world’s supply of raw cot- 
ton, and so this question naturally 
arises: 

What is going to happen when In- 
dian mills, paying ridiculously low 
wages, start processing quantities of 
raw cotton grown in China and pro- 
duced also at ridiculously low wages? 

Only time will tell, but you may 
be sure that the fifth horseman is 
riding again. 


For the Record 


If those who argue for an increase 
in wages due to an increase in the 
cost of living are not careful they 
will find themselves on very shaky 
ground. The ground will be shaky, 
that is, if they are consistent in their 
views that wages should be geared to 
the cost of living, whether the index 
rises or falls. 

Preliminary figures of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor indicate that in 
the month of January, 1947, the cost 
of living turned slightly downward 
for the first time in many months. 
It is true that for the last several 
years there has been a slight down- 
ward trend just after the first of the 
year, but there are other indications 
that this may represent more than a 
temporary leveling off. 

It may be well, therefore, to have 
a summing up at this point and, just 
for the record, see what has hap- 
pened in regard to wages and the 
cost of living. Let’s consider Janu- 
ary, 1947, as compared with the year- 
ly average for 1940, the last year 
of peace before America entered 
World War II. 

In 1940, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the average 
cotton goods worker was earning 41.2 
cents per hour. By January, 1947, that 
figure had risen to 91.4 cents. This 
figure represents an increase of 122 
per cent. 

Now what was happening to the 
cost of living during the same pe- 
riod? The figures of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics give the answer. 
The Bureau’s index stood at 100.2 
for the year 1940. In January, 1947, 
it had risen to 153.1, which is an in- 
crease of 53 per cent. 

And that, for the record, is the 
story. Average hourly earnings in 
the U. S. cotton goods industry rose 
122 per cent from 1940 to January, 
1947, and during the same period the 
cost of living increased only 53 per 
cent. These figures, taken from Fed- 
eral sources, do not distort, nor do 
they twist the actual meaning. No 
especially favorable month has been 
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Here are the reasons why Schieren leather belting 
improves the profit-making ability of your machines. 


] BETTER PULLEY GRIP—GREATER MACHINE 
OUTPUT 
The uniform, clean, full grain surface of Schieren 
belt assures maximum coefficient of friction—de- 
livers more RPM. 


? GREATER FLEXIBILITY—IMPROVED 
HIGH SPEED PERFORMANCE 
Clean, free-moving internal fiber structure of this 
belt gives it superior pliability. 

3 LESS STRETCH—LESS MAINTENANCE 
Freedom from uncombined tanning materials lets 
internal fibers draw down nearer parallel during 
the currying operations—reducing stretch. 

4 GREATER TENSILE STRENGTH—GREATER 
OVERLOAD CAPACITY 
Tests show that Schieren belting has an average 
tensile strength of over 6000 Ibs. per square inch 
of cross section. 


5 STRONGER LAPS AND PLIES 

Peel tests prove that Schieren belt has an average 
adhesive strength of over 25 Ibs. per inch of width 
—more than. three times the minimum U. S. Gov- 
ernment requirements. 


4 LONGER BELT LIFE—LOWER COST 
PER FOOT PER YEAR 
Schieren’s use of the best hide sections plus 
careful and thorough tanning and experi- 
enced workmanship assure longer pro- 
ductive service. - 





















Write for information on belting, 
leather packings or leather specialties of 


all types. 
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CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


Tanners and Manufacturers Since 1868 
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GREASE 
OR OIL 


The question of selection of the proper 
type and consistency of lubricants need 
offer no problem. LUBRIPLATE Lubricants 
are available from the lightest fluids to 
the heaviest grease types. All reduce 
friction and wear, protect against rust 
and corrosion, and are more economical 
than conventional lubricants. Let us 
Prove our case. 
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selected. Go back to 1939 and the 
result is even more amazing. The 
truth, of course, is that wages in cot- 
ton manufacturing have far out-dis- 
tanced the cost of living, and it must 
be borne in mind that to the wage 
figures may now be added the recent 
sizable increases granted both in 
northern mills and in southern mills. 

We are not saying that it is either 
“good” or “bad” that textile wages 
have thus out-distanced the cost of 
living. We are merely reporting that 
fact for the record. 
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S. C. Had Mill 
as Early as R. I. 


As a result of a friendly dispute 
between Pawtucket, R. I. and 
Beverly, Mass., over the matter of 
legitimate claim to America’s first 
cotton mill, the fact has been 


brought out by Cotton Mills In- } 


formation Service that Stateburg, 
S. C., had a cotton mill as early as 
Slater’s famous mill in Pawtucket. 
However, it is stated that since the 
mill only lasted a few years, 
South Carolina never has contest- 
ed Pawtucket’s claim to the first 
successful mill based on modern 
principles. 

With reference to Pawtucket’s 
claim to “the first mill based on 
modern principles,” it is generally 
recognized that Samuel Slater’s 
mill, built in 1790, was the first 
successful mill to use waterpower 
and the Arkwright frame. How- 
ever, there was a mill established 


: in Beverly, Mass., in 1787 which 


was burned in 1828, but it was 
powered by a team of mules driv- 
en around a turnstile. 


Regarding the South Carolina 
mill, The American Museum, VIII, 
Appendix IV, of July 1, 1790, 
says: “A gentleman of great me- 
chanical knowledge and instructed 
in most branches of cotton manu- 
facture in Europe, has already fix- 
ed and completed a mill now at 
work on the high mills of the 
Santee (River) near Stateburg 
(South Carolina).” 

The mill was powered by water, 
the account said, and equipped 
with carding and spinning ma- 
chines with 84 spindles “and sev- 
eral other useful implements for 
manufacturing every necessary 
article in cotton.” Other accounts 
say the mill produced “Manchester 
cotton stuffs.” 









Setigs UIQUIDIZER 


Dirt goes... dollars stay with you... 
when Selig’s Liquidizer becomes the 
right hand equipment of the man 
responsible for the maintenance of 
your property. 


After much research and wide survey 
of the market's need, Selig’s Liquidizer 

. @ concentrated oil soap .. . has 
been developed for heavy duty clean- 
ing of industrial plants, office build- 
ings, institutions, automobiles, trucks, 
railroad coaches, buses, etc... . they 
take on a new face with Liquidizer in 
action. 


Textile mill owners, whose floor main- 
tenance is their most difficult problem 
...due to accumulations of grease and 
grime... are looking to Liquidizer to 
solve their cleaning problem and in 
severe cases find the combination of 
Liquidizer and Klenexo, another Selig 
cleanser and detergent, the most 
formidable means for achieving the 
best and most satisfactory mainte- 
nance at the lowest possible cost. 


Ask for a survey of your 
maintainance problems 
by a Selig specialist... 
write for an appointment 
today. 





The 
SELIG 


COMPANY 
Wanufacturing Chemist since 1996 


GENERAL OFFICES end FACTORY 


ATLANTA ¢ GEORGIA 









SALES OFFICES & WAREHOUSES © NEW ORLEANS © DALLAS 
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A eme Finishing 


Cc 


Company was asked by Stehli and Co., Ine.. 
prominent New York Converter, to print 
this pattern on a fabric consisting of 55°; 
Aralae and 45% cotton. For this unusual job, 
c J 
Acme executives chose the following unusual, 


but fool-proof method. 


The gray stripe was printed with the new 
low-crock (ridve* Black FK 4214 cut 1:80 
with Aridye Clear 6214. The red was printed 


with an Aquadye* emulsion made with 


*Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


Rapidogen Red G dissolved by the Rapido- 
gen Developer Method and added to the 
aqueous phase of the emulsion. After print- 
ing. the fabric was dried, acid aged, washed, 


and finished. 


Result—a_well-covered, smooth print, 
with a uniform shade on both the Aralac 


and cotton. 


Important—the Aralae and cotton fabric 


suffered no damage as might have occurred 
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CHECK THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES 


Sharpness of Mark + Exceptional Fastness to Sunlight 
Uniformity of Shade - Fastness to Washing 
Bright Colors - Economy 
Ease of Application - No Impairment of Hand 


PRINT THIS PATTERN 


FABRIC? 





with strongly alkaline vat pastes. 


More and more, Acme and other leading 
companies are turning to the use of Aridye 
pigment colors for solving unusual problems 
and for improving their everyday printing 
jobs. Interchemical technical representa- 
tives are available to help you solve vour 


problems and produce better printing. 


Write to Interchemical Corporation— 


Textile Colors Division, P. O. Box 357, 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 





INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION + TEXTILE COLORS DIVISION, FAIR LAWN, N. J. «© ROCK HILL, S. C. + PROVIDENCE, R. I, 

























Two different cones with 
but a single thought— 












LEFT—The “Visible Runout,”’ 
a development by SONOCO for 
knitting yarn cones to warn the 
machine operator by sight the 
time to change the cone with 
minimum press-off waste. 


ee a ae 


~ 


RIGHT —The “Velvet Band,’’ 
a SONOCO development for 
transfer cones used in maga- 
zine creeling that prevents 
breakage and permits delivery 
of yarn to the last turn-— eliminat- 
ing waste of time & production. 





Thus, two entirely different cones made for entirely different 
uses, permit waste savings for entirely different reasons... 
Examples of technical development work going on constant- 
ly at Sonoco which means savings to the textile industry. 








Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


oll BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
I ONT. Sc. CONN. 


) PAPER CARRIERS 
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WHAT ARE THEY? What is it? Is 
it plural or singular? 

Well, so far, no one seems to 
know what brains are or what a 
brain is. 

All animals, I understand, have 
a brain, and we are animals. How- 
ever, no animal’s brain functions 
like the brain of a human being. 
Some functions of the brains of 
dumb animals and the brains of 
human beings are somewhat sim- 
ilar. 

For example, many dumb ani- 
mals’ brains seem to have the 
faculty of remembering. You have 
of course heard that an elephant 
never forgets. A dog can remem- 
ber where he buried a bone months 
ago. Horses, sea lions, and many 
other animals go through routines 
of tricks, etc., which they have 
been taught. But no dumb animal’s 
brain remembers like a human 
brain. 


Capacity of Brain Inestimable 


When a person stops to think 
and recount the millions upon mil- 
lions of details which a man’s 
brain can recall, it is beyond com- 
prehension how so much could be 
stored up in a brain of such small 
dimensions. Your’ subconscious 
mind probably began storing up 
memories by the time you were 
three to five years old, and how 
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“Brains” 


often now do you have something 
come to mind of your kid days— 
yes, all of your kid days and all 
through life? 

You can even remember that 
splinter—the big one—mother or 
grandma took out of your foot— 
that toe you always stumped— 
your first knife—your first long 
trousers—that licking dad gave 
you—the thousands upon thou- 
sands of faces, even if you cannot 
remember the names, of all the 
people you have known—your 
first day in school, and parts of 
everything you learned in school. 
You often recall a certain place in 
a road—a stream—the old swim- 
ming hole—a snake—a pet rabbit 
or squirrel—thousands, yes mil- 
lions of images from your child- 
hood, and then all through life. 

It would probably be conserva- 
tive to estimate that if every 
thought, every sound and every 
image which a brain has recorded 
in 50 years could be printed in 
book form, it would make a pile 
of books as large as two houses 
like you are living in. How is it 
possible for such a mass of items, 
sounds, images, etc., to be retain- 
ed by a brain? No one has ever 
given a plausible answer. 

All containers, matters not how 
large, can be filled up. Tanks 
which hold hundreds of thousands 


In working with zest and giving his best, 





Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 








of gallons can soon be filled up; 
yes, large reservoirs which hold 
billions of gallons can be filled up 
although fed by a very small 
stream, but, gentlemen, a human 
brain can never be filled up. Mat- 
ters not how much knowledge you 
put into it; that only increases its 
capacity to hold more. If you learn 
arithmetic your brain is prepared 
to take in algebra; if you learn 
carding, your brain is ready to 
take on spinning and weaving. 
Then, with a brain full of carding, 
spinning and weaving, it is just 
itching for designing. No, that 
brain of yours can never be filled 
up, gentlemen, so do not be afraid 
of overtaxing your brain with 
knowledge. 


Anything Learned 
Always Available 


Remember that everything you 
put into that brain of yours is 
available all the time. No one can 
take it away from you. Depres- 
sions may come and depressions 
may go; you may lose every penny 
you have accumulated for 20 
years, but, brother, you can’t lose 
what you have put into your 
brain. Knowledge stored in that 
brain of yours is worth one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar today, to- 
morrow—yes, for life. 

You learned that 2-+-2=4, years 
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Pequot tells this quality-control story in its advertising, 
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and years ago and it is just as true 
today; it is worth just as much to 
you today as it was when you 
stored it in your brain. By the 
same reasoning, a sound business 
principle you learned years ago 
will always be in your stock of 
knowledge when you need it. 

A basic principle of textile man- 
ufacturing learned by experience 
10 or 15 years ago, is still a basic 
principle, to be called upon at any 
time, giving it, of course, the bene- 
fit of changed local conditions or 
changed manufacturing conditions. 

Once you have learned to box a 
shuttle, set a spindle or the flats 
on a card, no one can ever take 
that knowledge away from you, 
and when you wake up to the fact 
that the more you put into that 
brain the more it will take—well, 
if you don’t go to work feeding 
that brain of yours with knowl- 
edge, for Pete’s sake quit reading 
OLD-TIMER. 

On the other hand, if we have 
given you an idea—viz: that you 
cannot fill up your brain; that you 
cannot overtax your brain by 
pouring knowledge into it—then 
why not lay out a course of study 
for yourself? You are out to make 
all the money you can, honestly, 
are you not? And you are fair 
enough in your reasoning to admit 
that knowledge is power, of course, 
and that you have not yet acquired 
the full measure of success you 
would like to attain (no sane man 
would admit that), then what is 
your argument for not preparing 
yourself for a greater measure of 
that success that every red-blood- 
ed man wants? 


Acquiring Knowledge 
Not Difficult 


We are making every effort pos- 
sible to show you that acquiring 
knowledge is not a difficult prob- 
lem. OLD-TIMER will never forget 
how he hesitated to buy a book on 
designing because it cost $7.50; he 
was making $1.40 per day running 
a section, and $7.50 represented 
many personal sacrifices, but he 
bought the book and it proved to 
be worth $750, at least, if not 
more. But, gentlemen, you can 
spend $7,500 for books on textile 
courses or textile magazines and 
they will never be worth 7% cents 
to you if you don’t take the knowl- 
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edge out of those books, etc., and 
put it into your store of knowl- 
edge. You must study to gain 
knowledge, but, boy oh boy, how 
it does pay off! Knowledge put 
into that brain of yours will pay 
greater dividends than any invest- 
ment it is possible to make, and 
it is so easy to acquire. 

Here is a very crude illustra- 
tion which is given with the in- 
tention of getting you to realize 
how easy it is to obtain knowl- 
edge: Suppose I come to you with 
a book, of 300 pages, on psychology 
in business and say, “Mr. Black, 
I will give you $25 to read this 
book.” “Oh yeah,” you say, “if you 
are on the square, that’s a pick- 
up,” and you read it and pocket 
my $25. Five years later you may 
be successful in handling a labor 
situation which shows your em- 
ployer that you are above the 
average man in handling labor, 
and you get promotion thgt 
amounts to $1,000 per year. That 
thousand dollars goes on, year 
after year, and the knowledge 
came out of a book which cost 
$3.00. 

The only weak part of the illus- 
tration is the $1,000 per year. We 
know of many mill executives who 
would be darned glad to pay three 
times that much for a man who is 
outstanding in his knowledge of 
handling human relations; yes, we 
mean $3,000 more than you are 
now making. The sad part of the 
matter is you can’t find enough of 
those men to meet the demand. 


That being a fact (and we have 
already proved it is a fact, in that 
article about our conversation with 
mill executives during a trip of 
only one week), we think it would 
be helpful to you to discuss: 

(1) The many different meth- 
ods by which a man should use his 
brains to make him more efficient 
in his work. 

(2) Methods to simplify his 
ideas of psychology in business. 

(3) Leadership which the tex- 
tile operating executive should 
strive for. 

(4) Ways to interpret charac- 
ter in people. 

(5) The ability to get along 
with your associates and your op- 
eratives. 

(6) Self-education. 

(7) Correct speech. 


(8) Educational reading and 
numerous other thoughts which 
may come to mind as we discuss 
“brains.” 

We may not take up each sub- 
ject in the order listed above be- 
cause those subjects were simply 
written down as a general outline 
of what we have in mind. 


Psychology Applied to 
Textile Manufacturing 


In a former article we went to 
some length in explaining what 
psychology is. However, the word 
psychology has many ramifica- 
tions, but we are mostly interested 
in its application to our work as 
textile operating executives. How 
it applies to management of help 
is, of course, by far the most im- 
portant phase. It is probably con- 
servative to say that of all the 
qualifications which go to make 
the most successful textile op- 
erating executive today is the 
ability to excel others in the man- 
agement of people. This reasoning, 
we believe, also applies to all 
business, be it manufacturing, 
merchandising, salesmanship or 


politics. There is certainly no. 


doubt that psychology is entering 
the textile management field. It is 
here, gentlemen, whether you like 
it or not; therefore, we must find 
out all about it that we possibly 
can. 

We have heard men say, when 
they have failed to put some proj- 
ect across, “The psychology wasn’t 
just right.” Such a_ statement 
usually means that the person 
making it has not made a very ex- 
tensive study of psychology. Of 
course many good operating exec- 
utives have used, and are using, 
psychology without knowing it by 
that name. A lot of psychology is 
just plain common sense. However, 
the men who have made a study of 
the subject have boiled it down, 
so to speak, to where they can ap- 
ply its basic principles to any 
business where people are em- 
ployed. 

Many of the large textile firms 
have installed research labora- 
tories to study manufacturing 
problems, etc., but only a few have 
yet employed technical psycholo- 
gists. We have asked many textile 
executives, “What is the most im- 
portant item in operating a textile 
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plant today?’’, and practically 100 
per cent of them reply, without 
hesitation, “The management of 
labor,’ or words to that effect. 
Then, why in heck hasn’t some 
smart guy installed a research de- 
partment or something to study, 
or to teach, its operating execu- 
tives human problems or human 
engineering, or whatever you call 
it? 

There certainly is no doubt that 
many large manufacturing firms, 
other than textile firms, are giving 
the problem deep thought. Some 
have employed college - trained 
psychologists. They reason that 
professional psychologists can sup- 
ply the technical facts and their 
practical operating executives can 
put those facts to work. One pro- 
fessional psychologist made a 
pronounced increase in production 
by putting into effect numerous 
schemes to foster friendly compe- 
tition among the employees. An- 
other one made an extensive study 
to ascertain what irritated em- 
ployees, and then the practical 
foremen set about to eliminate the 
causes. 

These few illustrations show 
clearly how these new ideas may 
be applied to textile manufactur- 
ing. It is a known fact that very 
few individuals have exactly the 
same disposition; however, the 
same common sense reasoning will 
apply and get results from two in- 
dividuals who are basically dif- 
ferent in disposition. The old ad- 
age that you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks has been proven a fal- 
lacy, so far as human beings are 
concerned. A human being is 
never too old to learn, is a more 
appropriate saying—not only a 
more appropriate saying, but a 
proven fact. You fellows who think 
or claim that you are too old to 
learn, will have to think up a new 
alibi. If you have the determina- 
tion to improve your executive 
ability, you certainly can do that 
very thing. 


Knowledge Pays Dividends 


Putting knowledge into your 
brain only adds to your brain’s 
capacity. Your brain cannot be 
filled up, and you are not too old 
to learn. Adding to your executive 
ability will pay larger dividends 
than anything you can do. Albert 
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Edward Wiggan, who edits “Ex- 
plore Your Mind,” which appears 
in many daily newspapers, cites 
this example of the value of man- 
aging ability, or executive ability, 
whichever you wish to term it: 

“Recently a famous Wall Street 
banker asked another how much 
money a certain man could get 
without revealing what he was go- 
ing to do with it. The other re- 
plied, ‘How much money is there 
in Wall Street?’ His managing 
ability was so well known that he 
could have all the money he want- 
ed for the asking. Executive ability 
can always get money.” 

And let us add to that statement 
that executive or managing ability 
can and does always get the top 
jobs with the largest salary. No 
one has a corner on managing 
ability. Although some men may 
acquire it more easily than others, 
it has now been fully demonstrated 
that any normal man may acquire 
this priceless qualification if he 
sets his head to do it. 

Do you want to get started? 

Here are a few ideas which 
should give you food for thought, 
ideas which you should be able to 
apply to your management of em- 
ployees when you add to them 
your own practical knowledge of 
your local conditions in your room 
or your mill. 


“Mental Wages” Important 


For example, how much “mental 
wages” are you paying? Mental 
wages are not put into the en- 
velope; but, under present day 
conditions, ‘“‘mental wages” are of 
much greater importance than 
hourly wages, or salaries, or any 
kind of money wages. Employee 
wages can be frozen, but there is 
no possible way for the govern- 
ment, or any agency or condition, 
to freeze “mental wages.” 

You have probably already in- 
terpreted in your own mind what 
OLD-TIMER means by “mental 
wages.” You very likely had not 
given the idea much thought, but 
just as soon as we said “mental 
wages” you got the general idea 
as to what we meant, didn’t you? 
Well, brother, pick it up now and 
go on from here. 

Of course you have known all 
the time that money is not all that 
people work for. You have seen 


it demonstrated in many, rnany 
ways. O. K., then, put that brain 
of yours to work and devise ways 
and means to pay your opera- 
tives more “mental wages,” and 
you will “beat the other fellow” to 
less absenteeism, more production, 
less seconds, less cost and a lot 
more satisfaction in running your 
job. 

OLD-TIMER firmly believes that 
“mental wages” opens up a greater 
opportunity today for you to ob- 
tain results, than any other one 
item of management. And it is so 
easy to obtain. 

Here is where your psychology 
or just plain human nature comes 
in. 

Use every means at your com- 
mand to get employees to become 
more interested in their work. Get 
your employee to realize how 
much money he has been entrusted 
with. For example, prewar price 
of a plain automatic loom was 
about $400.00; therefore, a 50- 
loom weaver is operating $20,000 
worth of machinery. Back when 
cards could be bought for $1250, a 
card hand operating 30 cards was 
operating $37500 worth of ma- 
chinery. Ask a card hand some- 
time if he would put up that much 
of his own “dough” for another 
fellow to bang around like some 
operatives treat their cards. 

If you can get an operative to 
appreciate his job, you immediate- 
ly raise his “mental wages.” 

Plan every conversation you 
have with employees with the 
main thought of raising his or her 

mental wage.” For example, OLD- 
TIMER never just gave a section to 
a section man, nor did he assign 
this duty to one of the second 
hands. He had that section man in 
the office and explained that he 
was asking the section man to 
“TAKE CHARGE?” of that section. 
He was going to be in charge of 
so many thousands of dollars 
worth of machinery—he was in 
position to influence the operatives 
on that section—that was his re- 
sponsibility, etc., etc. 

That section man went out of 


OLD-TIMER’S office feeling like he. 


was “somebody.” His “mental 
wage” had been boosted about 100 
per cent. Now, gentlemen, that was 
a good day’s work in any man’s 
management. And don’t think for 
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a moment that the training of that 
section man stopped there. By all 
means no! In a few days the as- 
sistant overseer made it a point to 
spend an hour or so with the new 
section man. The assistant over- 
seer would go from job to job with 
the section man as he went about 
his work; meantime, he would 
carry on a conversation which had 
been carefully worked out by the 
assistant overseer and OLD-TIMER. 
This conversation was planned 
especially to add to the section 
man’s “mental wage’’—to impress 
upon him his responsibility—to 
anticipate his work—that is, catch 
the job BEFORE the job caused 
the machine to stop and caused 
the operative to lose money. 

These are just a few illustra- 
tions, gentlemen, as to how we 
worked on the “mental wage” 
idea. 

Space will not allow us to give 
you numbers of others, but you 
certainly can carry on with the 
general idea. Don’t forget that an 
employee is much more than two 
arms and two legs; he, or she, has 
a brain, and that brain is rece} 
tive to kindness and a square deal. 
Also, that very few human beings 
have ever been born who were not 
receptive to encouragement. When 
you show appreciation to an op- 
erative who has done well on his 
machines, that appreciation is 
more than reciprocated by that 
employee. Also, when you do your 
duty by showing disappointment 
when an operative has not done 
well in his work, at the same time 
showing that operative how he or 
she can improve their efficiency 
and that you are personally in- 
terested in helping them do so, you 
will get results there too providing, 
of course, you convince that op- 
erative you are interested in his 
welfare. The world has changed 
and will continue to change, but 
old man Human Nature is still do- 
ing business at the same old stand. 

You can remember the little in- 
cidents which your boss did, or 
your teacher in school did, that 
pleased you. Well, brother, those 
same kind of things will please 
people today, and they will al- 
ways please them, and, at the same 
time, be building up that feeling 
of loyalty in the operative which 
is about the most valuable asset 
we have today. 
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Nipple (A) is connected to roll or 
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I terms of physical size alone, the 
Johnson Joint could hardly be called big machinery. 
But in its ability to save time and trouble, and pro- 
mote plant efficiency, its stature approaches any- 
thing the industry has ever seen. 


The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the 
old stuffing box and steam fit troubles in a business- 
like way, and it literally knocks the stuffing out of 
them. There’s no packing of any kind. There’s no 
oiling required, ever. There’s no adjusting — the 
higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. There’s 
little to fear from misalignment— with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right 
in. Note besides how neatly it provides for more 
efficient syphon drainage, through the same head 
that admits the steam. 





In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? 
Well ... enough at least to pay the 
cost of switching over to Johnson 
<9 Joints in just a short while. Enough 
e, Si Peta; certainly to make the Johnson Joint 
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PERSONAL NOTES 





JOHN P. BELL, former general su- 
perintendent of the Balston Yarn 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., has accepted 
the position as superintendent of the 
cotton department, Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


A. M. HERBERT, former engineer 
for Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. 
C., has accepted a similar position 
with Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


MARCUS CLEVELAND has been 
promoted to night overseer of spin- 
ning at Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, 
se. C. 


NORMAN J. WAUGH, identified 
with Dan River Mills since 1919, has 
been appointed secretary, succeeding 
WALLACE W. AYRES, retired. 


DR. CARLYLE HARMON, former 
manager of the chemical division of 
the Marathon Corp., Rothschild, Wis., 
has been chosen director of research 
development of Chicopee Mfg. Corp., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


JOHN BANCROFT, JR., was elect- 
ed chairman of the board and W. 
RALPH MacINTYRE was named 
president of the Jos. Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 





Mr. Hoskins 


HAROLD B. HOSKINS, formerly 
with Cannon Mills, has been elected 
to the board of directors of Textron, 
Inc., and will also be a consultant to 
the company on marketing and mer- 
chandising. 
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PROVEN! 


IN OVER 500 MILLS 





ALL-OUT" requires no costly recharging 
quipment. CO. cylinders can be recharged 
your own plant without pressure pumps, 
ind replaced without special tools at the 

ene of fire, And because “ALL-OUT” 
Dry Chemical will not freeze, evaporate, 
t harden, it is always free-flowing and 
does not deteriorate. 











utor for an 
instructive 
demonstra- 
tion 










Delivery, 
{Increase In Price: 





2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., Tarboro, 
N. C., has made the following an- 
nouncements: J. G. SAUNDERS, for- 
merly with Chadwick-Hoskins Mill 
No. 3, Charlotte, N. C., is now over- 
seer of carding at the Hart Mills. A 
R. ODELL, former overseer of weav- 
ing at Calhoun Falls Mfg. Co., now 
holds the same position at Hart. H 
G. KING, former overseer of spin- 
ning at Pomona (N. C.) Mills, has 
accepted a similar position at Hart 
J. E. BRITT, former superintendent 
of Hart Mills, has accepted the posi- 
tion of office manager of the New- 
berry (S. C.) Textile Mills. MARCUS 
W. CARTER has been elected vice- 
president and manager of the Hart 
Mills. 


LEON H. TOMPKINS has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent in charge 
of machinery, chemicals, paper sup- 
plies, office supplies and trim ma- 
terials for The William Carter Co., 
Needham Heights, Mass. 


PAUL E. SMITH, former director 


of research and quality control, 
Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C., has 
been appointed assistant general 


manager at the Ware Shoals, S. C., 
division of Riegel Textile Corp. Mr. 
Smith replaces JAMES HARRELL, 
who has joined J. P. Stevens and Co., 
Inc., in charge of finishing activities. 


LOUIS D. DELOACH, former exec- 
utive assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of production at Springs 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., has 
become resident manager of the D. 
E. Converse Co. plant at Glendale, 
S. C. The Converse Co. is now 
owned by J. L. Stifel & Sons, Inc., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


D. C. ANDERSON has .succeeded 
the late F. T. NEWBERRY as man- 
ager and superintendent of Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


GEORGE D. BAKER, former su- 
perintendent of the Springs Cotton 
Mills Eureka Plant at Chester, S. C., 
has succeeded H. M. JACKSON as 
superintendent of Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Mill No. 4, New Holland, Ga. Mr. 
Jackson is associated with Lumite 
Division of Chicopee Mfg. Co., Cor- 
nelia, Ga. J. A. FERGUSON has been 
assigned to Mr. Baker’s position at 
Chester. 


NORMAN E. RANDALL, former 
vice-president, is now president of 
Columbia Narrow Fabric Co., Shan- 
nock, R. I., and Peace Dale (R. I.) 
Braid Co., succeeding GEORGE P. 
CLARE, now chairman of the board. 
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PHILIP F. COBURN is now gen- 
eral manager of Housatonic Mills, 
Inc., Housatonic, Mass., succeeding 
RICHARD J. STEFFENS, resigned. 


RAYMOND CURTIS, president, 
Kenyon Piece Dye Works, Kenyon, 
R. IL. is visiting English finishing 
plants to observe the latest trends in 
British finishing of synthetics. 


TALBOT SHELTON has become 
vice-president of R. K. Laros Silk 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


= 


Mr. McGowan 





JAMES McGOWAN, former Metro- 
politan district sales representative 
of the dyestuff department, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Co., has joined the American 
Thread Co. as assistant to the chief 
dyer. 


JACK WARD, son of ELWOOD 
WARD, weaving overseer of the Ful- 
ton, N. Y., mills of American Woolen 
Co., is now associated with the en- 
gineering department of the company 
at the Wood mill in Lawrence, Mass. 


R. M. McCRARY has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of Laurens (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, having resigned a simi- 
lar position in Martinsville, Va. 


J. N. JONES, Kings Mountain, N. 
C., has been made superintendent of 
Balston Yarn Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., 
succeeding J. P. BELL, who is now 
with Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Burlington Mills Corp. of New York 
have announced the following 
changes: R. L. HUFFINES, JR., for- 
mer vice-president, has been named 
president and a director, succeeding 
WILLIAM KLOPMAN, now in an 
advisory capacity; W. MALCOLM 
BRADY, merchandising manager of 
the spun division, was named a di- 
rector and’member of the executive 
committee: JOSEPH W. STARK, 
head of the narrow fabric division; 
WALTER S. HORNE, merchandising 
manager for the decorative fabrics 
division; JOHN P. DOYLE, in charge 
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HOLLAND 





IS THERE TEXTILE MACHINERY YOU WISH TO 
BUY? Do you have textile machinery for sale? 
Then remember this: Somewhere there is a mill 
eager to part with the equipment you need. 
Somewhere there is a mill eager to buy that which 
you wish to sell. Comer knows where those mills 
are. 


So whatever your machinery problem—contact 
Comer. Our service is world wide—set up to help 
you sell profitably . . . or buy economically, wher- 
ever your mill may be. For immediate action write, 
wire or cable Comer today. 











"SALES AROUND 
THE WORLD” 


COMPANY 


Cable Address: 
COMACH 


308 Ivy Street, N. E. — Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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PENETRATES 
THOROUGHLY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


F. M. WALLACE L. J. CASTILE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama Charlotte 3, N. C. 


DEPENDABLE 


CARRIES WEIGHT 
INTO THE FABRIC 


C. C. SWITZER y tk ALWAYS UNIFORM 


Greenville, South Carolina 
















THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


Rn ce 


PRESSURE VESSELS 


FOR THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
& 


Long and wide experience in 
the design and fabrication of 
bleaching kiers, starch kettles, 
and vats and vessels of all types 
for the textile industry, enables 
us to offer you superior service 
on these products. 











Our facilities provide for the 
construction of all types of 
processing vessels, in stainless 
clad steel, Monel metal, special 
alloy steels and kindred materi- 
als — with riveted joints and 
electrically welded. 


Submit your problems to our 
engineering department. 


R.D. 
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of hosiery sales and ALFRED C. 
WERNER, head of the merchandis- 
ing activities of the foreign and ex- 
port division, were all named direc- 
tors and vice-presidents. 


GEORGE J. SWIFT, former man- 
ager of the blanket department at 
American Woolen Co., New York, has 
been elected a_ vice-president of 
Leaksville Woolen Mills, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


BERTRAM E. GREEN, associated 
with the Revere Knitting Mills, Mal- 
den, Mass., has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association. Mr. Green suc- 
ceeds OSCAR W. FISHEL, Standard 
Knitting Mills, Cleveland, Ohio. 


K. D. HENRY, a former research 
and development engineer, has been 
appointed foreman of the finishing 
department at the Woolen Mill, Field- 
crest Mills, Marshall Field and Co., 
Spray, N. C. J. T. ROSE, formerly of 
the quality control laboratory, has 
been transferred to research and de- 
velopment. 


A. E. THOMPSON, formerly locat- 
ed in Enoree, S. C., has resigned the 
position of overseer of carding and 
has accepted that of superintendent 
of the Oconee Textile Co., White- 
hall, Ga. 


JAMES M. FLACK, former direc- 
tor of industrial relations for the lin- 
gerie group of Textron, Inc., in Man- 
chester, N. H., has been appointed 
industrial relations manager for the 
sewn products division of that com- 
pany. JAMES O. SEARS, former 
plant manager at Textron-South 
Portland, Me., is now directing in- 
dustrial relations for the lingerie 
group. THOMAS T. CLARK, JR., 
connected with the Southwell Wool 
Company before the war, is now 
plant manager in South Portland. 


E. H. HINES, JR., former superin- 
tendent of the Elm City plant of Cal- 
laway Mills, has been appointed man- 
ager of the United Rayon Mills plant 
of the United Merchants and Manu- 
facturers, Inc., at Elberton, Ga. 


ROBERT WALKER, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Pawtucket Dyeing 
& Bleaching Company, is now su- 
perintendent of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Dyeing & Finishing Company. 


NICK WINROTH, formerly with 
Union-Buffalo mills, has accepted a 
position as superintendent of the 
Darlington (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
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FURNISHER BRUSHES 
“°° They Last months longer’ 


A leading printer (name on request) says, “Prior to using Jenkins 
‘Metikor’ nylon bristle brushes, we used wooden furnisher brushes. Then 
we got a sample Jenkins’ brush. It far outlasted our old brushes. We used 
to buy a dozen wooden brushes every few weeks. We haven't had to replace 
a Jenkins’ ‘Metlkor’ brush in months." 

You, too, will find you get longer brush life, and save money in many 
other ways when you use Jenkins’ “Metlkor" brushes. 

"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





Write today for fully 
illustrated catalog of 
Jenkins’ "Metikor’’ nylon 
or Plain Bristle Brushes. 


“Metlkor" Furnisher Brushes, 
Blanket Washing Brushes, 
Shearing and Brushing Ma- 
chine Brushes, Pressing and 
Carding Machine Brushes and 
many others. 





M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


CEDAR GROVE, ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 





Since 1877 manufacturers of industrial brushes exclusively. 
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COTTON SILK NYLON RAYON WOOL 





ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile in- 
dustry. Appraisals, modernization 
studies, machinery layouts, air- 
conditioning, power and water fil- 
tration plants, and other phases 


of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 
> 2 ° 
oSrchitects and Ongineers 


ATLANTA 
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UNIQUE STABILITY in 
New, Improved Emery Elaines* 

















Textile Low-titre soaps 





processing 




















Metallic oleates 
... Esters 


Lubricants... 
special greases 















































eT AIe 
Emulsifier...Polishes, 
disinfectants, oil and 


Typewriter rib- 
bons...carbon 
papers 


Flotation 

















wax emulsions 











TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE | 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT | 
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Better Performance in Every Use 


Repeated tests on all Emery Oleic Acids and products manufactured 
from them prove: 

e Greater STABILITY @ Superior “ODOR" characteristics 
e@ Highresistance toOXIDATION @ Improved HEAT STABILITY 


e@ Least tendency toward @ Same properties imparted to 
RANCIDITY finished Products in many cases 


*Elaine is the trade mark for all Emery Oleic Acids 


0-18 ELAINE 0-19 Low-Titre Elaine 
Beiciisaaeseksranxe 8—11°C. —5°C. 
Color (Lovibond )..... 30Y—8 Red, 1” 30Y—8 Red, 1” 
Iodine Value........+. 90—9 91—95 
ey FE as 0ne sinus 195—199 195—199 
Unsap (max. ).......-.3.0% 3.0% 

0-20 White Elaine 0-21 Low-Titre White Elaine 
SR er acdsbnackiens 8—11°C. 3—5° C. 
Color (Lovibond )..... 15Y—1.5 Red, 5%4” 15Y—1.5 Red, 5%4” 
lodine Value.......... 90—93 91—95 
Dy VER wenccuacese 197—201 197—201 
Unsap (max.).........2.0% 2.0% 


EMERY 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 





CAREW TOWER: CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


3002 Woolworth Building 187 Perry Street 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


401 N. Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 8, PA, 


STEARIC ACID e OLEIC ACID ¢e ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS @ 
TWITCHELL PRODUCTS «& PLASTICIZERS 
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Obituaries 


W. N. WILLIAMS, 69, prominent 
textile manufacturer and associated 
with Rex Mills, Gastonia, N. C., died 
recently at his Cherryville, N. C., 
home after an illness of a few days. 


SAMUEL N. SELMAN, 51, execu- 
tive vice-president of Fox Chase 
Knitting Mills, Rockledge, Pa., passed 
away recently. 


JAMES R. EDWARDS, SR., for 40 
years master mechanic of the Shaw- 
mut Mill Division, of the West Point 
Mfg. Co., passed away at his home in 
Shawmut last January after a long 
illness. 


GEORGE A. DORR, 77, owner of 
Dorr Woolen Mill, Guild, N. H., died 
recently at his home in Newport aft- 
er a long illness. 


JOSEPH P. GAULT, 79, head of the 
Gaut Textile Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
who had been ill since last summer. 
died recently at Ft. Myers, Fla. 


LESTER E. CLARK, 46, office 
manager of the Hill Division of 
Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., died 
suddenly at his home in Auburn, Me. 


JOSEPH M. MERROW, president 
since 1898 of The Merrow Machine 
Company, Hartford, Conn., died last 
March at his home in Hartford at 
the age of 99. The versatility of skills 
and diversity of interests implied in 
the familiar phrase “Yankee ingenui- 
ty” were well summed up in the ca- 
reer of Mr. Merrow. 


RICHARD HAYES THATCHER, 
Daylesford, Pa., a Rayon division 
salesman of the Du Pont company, 
died last March in his 43rd year. He 
had suffered a heart ailment for some 
time. 


ARTHUR CLEVELAND GOOD- 
WIN, 62, Greensboro, N. C., purchas- 
ing agent for the Proximity Mfg. Co., 
died recently at a Winston-Salem hos- 
pital, following four weeks of illness. 


WILLIAM C. RYCKMAN, vice- 
president and general superintendent 
in charge of production at the Lane 
Cotton Mills, died last month in a 
New Orleans, La., hospital. 


HAROLD J. LEYDON, 46, vice- 
president of North Star Woolen Mill 
Co., died suddenly from a heart at- 
tack at his home at Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., recently. 


‘ONYX lONIES 


| Newsworthy items for textile technologists and production men 





Volume 1 
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Number 3 





Non-lonic Surface-Active Detergent and 
Emulsifier with Unusual Dispersing Action 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
For Further Details Write Onyx 


Material Improvement in Sanforizing is 
obtained when the gocds, prior to shrinking, 
are passed through a 1% solution of Phi-O- 
Sol. This powerful wetting and penetrating 
agent insures hydroscopic and easily wetted 
goods with ultimate superior ‘‘shrinkproof- 
ness.” ’ No. 53 





Assuring Level Shades on All Piece 
Goods, unions and pile fabrics, Onyx NSAE 
(Naphthalene Sulfonic Acid Ester) is highly 
concentrated and requires smaller amounts 
than other penetrants. Works in neutral alka- 
line or acid solution and is unaffected by hard 
water, acids, alkalies, hydrosulfites, bleach- 
ing liquids or mordanting agents. No. 54 


A Smooth, Mellow Hand on Rayon 
Taffeta is best obtained by the use of Onyx- 
san S followed by partial drying and hot 
calendering while still slightly damp. No. 55 


Effective Crush Resistance on All Cellu- 
lose Fabrics is an outstanding function of 
Onyx NCF Parte. This urea formaldehyde 
compound imparts a durable and crush re- 
sistant finish. No. 57 











Onyx Resin Finishes Are 
Fitted to the Specific Job 


Synthetic resin finishes of considerable 
versatility are sometimes desirable. Onyx 
Xyno Resin AA40—a vinyl resin dispersion 
—is capable through suitable manipulation 
of providing a wide range of finishes from 
a full, mellow hand to a good stiff body on 
cotton, acetate and rayon. Since it can be 
mixed with starch, glue, gelatine and 
water repellents, further versatility is 
afforded. 

On the other hand, a far more specialized 
resin finish is desirable more often than 
not. Onyx Resin S-69 is an excellent ex- 
ample. This solvent-free special copolymer 
resin dispersion was developed to provide 
a dry, “springy” hand, and is proving of 
considerable value for nylon and other 
nettings. 

Onyx Resin 362, a viscous vinyl resin 
dispersion, is peculiarly valuable for im- 
parting a special stiff finish on organdies, 
marquisettes, ninons, etc., while Eternalure 
D-15 is still another example of a special- 
ized resin finish. 

If you are interested in a specific resin 
finish for any particular textile, consult 
an Onyx salesman or technician. 





Neutronyx 330 provides exceptional dis 
persing effects and emulstfying action to- 
gether with complete compatibility to 
electrolytes, hard water, normally met wit! 
concentrations of acids and alkalies, and 
all anionic or cationic surface-active agents. 

It is particularly valuable as an auxiliary 
detergent in hard water conditions, and has 
shown unusual results as an assistant in 
the chlorination of wool for shrinkproofing. 

Neutronyx 330 is very useful as a level 
ing agent or retarder in acid dyeing of 
wool. It has the added advantage of not 
adsorbing on textile fibres. 

It is in wide use on other textiles in such 
applications as: a scouring assistant for 
rayon and acetate; a dispersing and solubi 
izing agent for acetate colors, as well as for 
pigments in organic vehicles; and as an 
assistant to improve exhaustion of anionic 
or cationic hosiery finishes. It is a good 
wetling agent in warm water, and shows 
unusual stability against hardness, electr: 
lytes and both anionic and cationic surface- 
active agents. 





PERFORMANCE 


Surface Tension (Dynes per Cm} 
DuNovwy Tensiometer (25°C) 


Concentration Dynvs 
0.5% 34.5 
0.1% 35.2 
0.01% 35.4 
Wetting Action (Draves Test) 

Concentration 38°C 6o"c 

05% 215 Sec 27 Sec 

0.2% 5 Min. Pius $6 Sec. 

0.05% o 170 Sec 

Detergency 


Hunter Reflectometer with stondard soiled 
cotton before and after washing 


Concentration Per Ceri 
O1% 13.5 
0.05% 9 
With addition of 025% TSPP 

0.1% 22.8 
0.05% 15.9 











For a Full, Mellow Hand 
on Nylon Hose 


Nylons finished with Eternalure D-15, the 
one-treatment resin finish, have greatly 
improved snag resistance, clarified and 
tightened stitch and desirable body without 
excessive stiffness. “Eye appeal” is notably 
improved on every gauge and denier hose. 

From the finisher’s viewpoint, Eternalure 
D-15 has many advantages. The treatment 
is easy to apply without changes in equip- 
ment or operations. Hose, particularly sheer 
types, are easier to handle after boarding. 
Deposits do not build up on the forms, 
and hose do not stick. 


pony) Onyx Oil & Chemical Company 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE - 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
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CHARLOTTE > 


ATLANTA «+ LOS ANGELES 


For Export: Onyx International 


"Jersey City 2, N. i. | 
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= Takes (ese Time | 


for Loading, Heating, 


Lacing, Doffing, Cleaning 





Pr Gives you ore 


OF Time for the actual 
(i dye runs which 


build your profit 


a dye box has been incorporated in 


The New 
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Dye Box 


Send for further information 


Mn 


S. BLICKMAN, Inc. 


205 GREGORY AVENUE * WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye boxes, 
linings, cylinders, dry cans, rolls, hoods, tanks 
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AND it pays its way handsomely by 
cutting water and steam costs lower than 
ever. Everything YOU'VE ever wanted in 


BLICKMAN 
@ F ully Enclosed 
Stainless Steel | 





tenant 


OR kL 


C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN StRet 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SoutH Main Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Coiporne St.,. TORONTO 1, CANADA 






THE WINDING ROOM 





This miracle of mechanical precision and 
eficiency does more than lower produc- 
tion costs in terms of time and labor...its 
accurate, dependable performance defi- 


nitely steps up the quality standards of 
a winding room. 


The Boyce Weaver's Knotter ties a per- 
fect weaver’s knot and clips the ends in 
one fast, smooth action. This means finer, 
..and im- 


stronger yarns...less seconds. 


proved quality in the processes that follow. 


In mills where quality counts, you will 
find the Boyce Weaver's Knotter doing its 
vitally important job. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N.C 
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The Industrial Rayon Corp., Paines- 
ville, Ohio, has received the Distin- 
guished Service to Safety Award pre- 
sented by the National Safety Council 
for an outstanding record of indus- 
trial safety achievement during 1946. 


Miss Margaret Catherine Minford, 
assistant to C. D. Mercer, president, 
and in charge of all women person- 
nel, has been made assistant secre- 
tary of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., New York. 





Mr. Yardley 


The following officers have been 
elected by Jenkins Bros., manufac- 
turers of valves; Alfred J. Yardley, 
a great grandson of the founder, 
Nathaniel Jenkins, has been chosen 
as president to succeed his father, 
Farnham Yardley, who became chair- 
man of the board. James L. Dunn, 
vice-president in charge of industrial 
relations, and C. C. Chamberlain, 
general sales manager, were elected 
to the board of directors. 


Archie Henry, in addition to his 
representation of the Norwich Knit- 
ting Co. on the West Coast, has un- 
dertaken the sale of products of Kau- 
magraph Co., Wilmington, Del., in 10 
Pacific states. 


The Carborundum Co. recently 
elected H. K. Clark, former execu- 
tive vice-president, as president to 
succeed Arthur Batts, elected chair- 
man of the board. Edwin R. Broden 
was made vice-president in charge 
of operations, member of the board 


of directors and a member of the 
executive committee. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


Co. and its industrial division, Brown 
Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have opened a district office at East 
Orange, N. J. The new site will be 
operated under the New York 
branch office direction. 


The recent appointment of Henry 
Sentlar as vice-president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors has been 
announced by the Aqua-Sec Corp. 
Mr. Sentlar has been with this com- 
pany for 10 years. 
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SUPPLIERS 


NEWS 





WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and 
England Walton Division have an- 
nounced that their Boston office is 
presently located in the United Shoe 
Machinery Building. 


Ralph D. Holcomb, former district 
manager for the San Francisco ter- 
ritory, has been elevated to the po- 
sition of general sales manager for 
the Harnischfeger Corp. of Milwau- 
kee, builder of P&H products. 


William J. Harrison, formerly with 
the textile technical department of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., has been 
appointed manager of Chemo-Tex- 
tiles, Inc., West Warwick, R. I. Mr. 
Harrison will direct production, re- 
search and sales development of resin 
treated yarns. 


Columbia Chemical Division of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Walter 
T. Johnson as New York district 
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RUNRITE Pleitic Sheaves | 


NATIONAL PLASTICS. INC KNOXVILLE 2 TENN | 





REPRESENTATIVES 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


WATSON & DESMOND CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


sales manager. Mr. Johnson has been 
associated with the firm since 1930, 
formerly in the research department 
at Barberton, Ohio. 





Mr. Schaefer 


Edgar F. Schaefer, executive vice- 
president of Gardner-Denver Co., 
was elected president and H. G. My- 
ers, former president, became chair- 
man of the executive board at a re- 
cent meeting of the stockholders of 





Is Down Time 


a pain in | 
, \your neck @ 






Thousands of RunRite Plastic Sheaves have 
been running continuously, in many plants, 
for over six years, and still going perfectly. 
Under similar conditions they should do 
equally as well for you. Figure your savings 
in reduced down time alone. Then, bear in 
mind, that RunRites’ smooth, perfectly bal- 
anced strap surface means longer life to 
harness straps. Once installed, they need 


no further attention for years of depend- 


able service. 


HENRY H. HERSEY, Greenville, S. C. | 
HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 








FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 
AGENT for Textile Fibres. 












BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 





@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 

















fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple. .more pliable.e MINEROL provides contro! 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. «e MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 


combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 





ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
A. M. KNIGHT, West Yarmouth, Mass. W. M. DYNES, West Springfield, Mass. S. T. DOUGLAS, JR., Westwood, Mass. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
R. ©. YOUNG, Moar., Charlotte, N.C. JOHN FERGUSON, LaGrange, Ga. W. E. SMITH, Charlotte, N.C. 



















CHEMICALS 





ACCO) 





Manufacturers of Dyestuffs 
and 
Chemical Specialties 
for the 
Textile Industry 
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the Gardner-Denver Co. Mr. Meyers : 


replaces the late J. W. Gardner. 


Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
has announced the election of Arthur 


E. Kallinich and David J. Post as © 
vice-presidents, and Andrew J. Reb- = 


mann, assistant treasurer. Mr. Kal- 
linich, former sales manager, has been 
with the company since 1912. Mr. 
Post joined the Veeder Mfg. Co. in 
1926, and was appointed assistant 
to the president in 1944. Mr. Rebmann 
has subsequently held the positions 
of statistician and executive assistant. 


cP a 





Mr. Theobald 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, New 
York, has promoted O. J. Theobald, 
Jr., former assistant district sales 





cy 


manager in the Charlotte, N. C., of- © 
fice, to the position of district sales i 


manager in that same area. 


Gastonia Roller, Flyer and Spindle 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., has elected the — 
following officers: F. B. McDonald : 


as president to succeed C. E. Honey- 


cutt, resigned from active duty; Wil- © 
son Williams as vice-president; and = 
Mrs. Ollie Handsel as secretary and ~ 


treasurer. 


Joe Whitehurst will be = 


superintendent of the plant. Mr. ' 
Honeycutt will serve as chairman of © 


the board of directors. 


Ernest A. Feustel, Inc., now located 
in East Rutherford, N. J., plan to 
move in the near future to a new 
building on State Highway No. 17, 
Lodi, N. J. 


Elliott D. Cole, formerly with 
Mount Hope Finishing Co., has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Anchor Color & Gum Works division 
of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Dighton, 
Mass. He succeeds Frederick W. 
Mayer, who is retiring after 40 years 
of service with the company. William 
T. Clark has been chosen manager 
of the Boston office of Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Co., Inc., manufacturing chem- 
ists. He succeeds Joseph A. Bryant 
who is retiring after 50 years of 
service. 
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on floors kept CLEAN, Ki \y))\ 


© j Pastel 
SMOOTH, SAFE with the — 2. 
TEN NANT FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


SYSTEM 
To give a BIG boost to morale, here’s the place 
to start—wood floors made bright, safe, and 
“sure-footed” by TENNANT dry-cleaning. You 


fe: 






















get rid of dangerous, slippery grime... make _ J 
floors many times brighter . . . and i , LAS 
keep floors in better shape than ® {4 
ever before, usually at less cost! ag 

BRINGS FLOORS TO LIFE! With the me. © 

chanized, easy-to-use Tennant System e 

you whisk off dingy, oily top fibers. a 

Leaves wood smooth and bright. : 

MAKES FLOORS DIRT-RESISTANT. Sealing a FITTED 
process hardens floor... makes it tough, a 


durable, easy to keep clean. 

DRY CLEANS, ELIMINATES SCRUBBING. 
Saves hours of tedious manual work... 
makes your floors cleaner, brighter, 
smoother than you'd believe possible! 


oo 


TO YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS 


The Tennant System for your mil! will be 
individually selected, planned and arranged 
for your specific needs. Assures bes results 
+++ Saves you time and expense. ASK FOR 





Send for A REPRESENTATIVE TO CALL. No obligation. 
complete eeeeeeeneremes 
details. ———EEEOOOo 







G. H. TENNANT CO. 


2585 NORTH SECOND STREET 

MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 

_ THE TENNANT svsven® | 
- ENDS... || 

SCRUBBING. 


endcan tlie used 
































































SPIRAL CHUTES 








eR ON FEM Bene 8 


ee 


Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for lowering bales, bags, and 
packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
number of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
PLEWORSOS CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . rent HOPE, ONT. 


ScROINESEte Se OPTices GN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





> are in Griffin, Ga. 
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J. B. Poteet, formerly with Dun- 
dee Mills, Griffin, Ga., has joined 
National Ring Traveler Company as 
sales representative in the Alabama- 
Georgia territory. His headquarters 
Mr. Poteet will 
be associated with H. B. Askew, who 


: will continue to represent the com- 


pany in this territory. 


Raybestos Manhattan, Inc., has an- 
nounced the addition of two vice- 
presidents and a director. Those 
promoted are: John H. Matthews, 


: vice-president in charge of the Man- 


hattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N. 


J.; O. H. Cilley, assistant general 
: manager of the U. S. Asbestos Divi- 


sion, Manheim, Pa., was made a 


vice-president; and A. F. Heinsohn, 


general manager of General Asbestos 
and Rubber Division, North Charles- 
ton, S. C., was placed on the board 


of directors. 


Under a newly adopted regional 
set-up for the field organization of 
the Allis-Chalmers general machin- 
ery division, the following are now 
designated as district managers: In 
the New England region, A. B. Frost, 
New Haven, Conn., and R. H. Porter- 
field, Providence, R. I. In the South- 
east region, J. J. Greagan, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; William Parker, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. W. Roberts, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; G. H. Hoffman, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; A. R. Knauss, Memphis, Tenn.; 


- Joseph Bronaugh, Miami, Fla.; R. F. 


Muller, New Orleans, La., and A. D. 


Robertson, Tampa, Fla. 


Al S. Roebuck, former representa- 
tive for Carborundum Co. at Shelby, 
N. C., is now associated with Ideal 
Machine Shops, Bessemer City, trav- 
eling North and South Carolina. 


The Cameron Machine Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturers of slitting 
and roll winding machines, has start- 
ed construction on a $400,000 plant 
expansion. The new plant is to be 
a two-story brick and steel building 
of modern design, with up-to-date fa- 
cilities for materials handling. 


Robert L. Richards has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
the rayon department of the Du Pont 
Company. A series of other changes 
in that department include: Willis 
Shackelford, manager of the acetate 
division, will succeed Mr. Richards 
as an assistant manager of the de- 
partment. Dr. G. W. Filson, assistant 
manager of the rayon division, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Shackelford, as manager of 
the acetate division. George E. Mc- 
Clellan, director of production of the 
rayon division, succeeds Dr. Filson. 
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This famous machine has reduced operating and maintenance costs to a 
bare minimum in most of the larger mills in the United States and Canada. 


Many of these machines have been in daily operation for 25 years and 
longer. This dependability is largely responsible for the fact that nine 
out of every ten pairs of hosiery made in this country are dyed in Smith- 
Drum machines. Remember this record of performance when you cone» ?* 
sider the purchase of new equipment. ; 


finished fabric. Savings 
in dyestuffs, steam and 
water ... lower labor 
costs ... faster dyeing 
time... result in a 25% 


PP oa 


SMITH) DRUM and €O:, ‘iMlegheny ‘Ave: at Sth Street; Philadelphia 33; Pa. 


SMITH-DRUM PROCESSING MACHINERY for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, pack- 


age dyeing, beam dyeing, package extracting, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing. 











HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the “cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by TEXTILE INDUSTRIES advertisers for 
aid in mill operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no 
obligation involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interest- 
ed. Then fill in the numbers of those desired on the detachable postage paid card on the following page and mail it 


to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 


MANAGEMENT 
4. —_ pasTonine CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
—Descri factor works out in keeping 


clients’ ay “quid and attitude of factor toward 
checking credits, including grtlonee sheet.— 
COMMEROIAL CO. New York City. 
5. fond Sy Re. FINANCING — Illustrated 
booklet works, cost and credit in- 
Tore. ton. IPEX Le BANKING COMPANY, New 
SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Mlus- 
trated booklet on services of textile and industrial 
consultants in assisting mill management.—WHERNER 
ee CONSULT. 8S, INC., New York 17, 


7. RAYON bh yy ITS STORY TO THE PUBLIC 
—Folder containing reprints of advertisements ex- 
plaining some of the many roles in which rayon is 

VISCOSB 


serving the American public.—AMERICAN 
CORPORATION, New York 1, N. Y. 

8 WHAT DOES A FACTOR DO—mI ustrated 
nookies with case histories. —-MEINHARD nani 
ag .. INC, an | ie ' 10, N. 

O+esTiNG MODERN INDUSTRY—This 


booklet includes a useful tables, conversion fac- 

equivalent yarn sizes and other information 
helpful to textiel mills. Also describes specialized 
testing servic. Available free to mill men on re- 
quest.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, irs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful a, 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the 

D. COLE MAN UFACTURING 


ewnan, Ga. 
107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—IDlustrated leafiets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor — i ~ | machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 


_. Eikhart 
108. RIHCO TYPE B at en HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 


ing air —— a, — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Green wood, 
115. , ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
Parables’’ on Turbomatie self-cleaning hu- 
nl and automatic regulation. — PARKS 
CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatis-indicat- 
ing scales for all requirements of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Uhio. 

129. BAHNSON CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes this completely self-contained 
industrial humidifier which requires only water feed 
and drain and a a es. —— 
BAHNSON COMP 

132. ROOF, WALL. ‘AND’ FLOOR “TNSULATION— 
Illustrated booklets on uses of PC -_——~ Insu- 
lation and describing its erent and 
permanent a 2 properties. — PITPSBURGH 
CORNING CORP., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

135. SAFETY COLOR C DE—How six i 
colors can be used to reduce hazard: t down acci- 
dents.—B. I. DU PONT - NEMOURS 1 & co. INC., 

mington, Dela 
b GNESIUM 1" THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—TDlustrated booklet on properties of magnesium 
for spinning, twisting, winding, knitting machines. 
looms, beams, spools, bobbins.—ALUMINUM CO. OF 
AMERICA, Pittsbu apureh Pa. 

150. RADIO FREQUENCY HEATING — Applica- 
tions dielectric heating, or twist- nin, cake-drying, 

e ww. drying. * amen a USE ELECTRIC 


RP., 
151. INDUST tat “BRUSH ES—MDustrated Book- 
let of industrial 
ears, lock, raisin 
— Me ty JENKINS SONS, INC., 
Cedar 
152. AIR CONDITIONING pon 7 THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—40-page illustrated covering air 
conditioning from humidity oath - to complete re- 
ted conditioning with installations, charts, 
covering ABC’s of cooling textile mills.—CARRIER 


CORP., LTT ) im A 
154. HUMIDITY FOR TEXTILES — Illustrated 
et on controlled humidity for various de - 
-— =e all sens. —WALTON LABORATORIES, INC., 
rvington, 

155. GLASS. BLOCKS—28-p. booklet with illus- 
trations, engineering data, peaone.. PC glass blocks. 
—PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 

156. ALL-OUT DRY CHEMICAL EXTINGUISHER 
—Describes this new chemical extinguisher which 
contains a special powder injected by gas pressure 
which is an effective means of controlling surface 
fires = textile — 3 ao ee MANUFACTURING 
oT 


York 16, Y. 

"THE MAGIC oF ELECTRONICS IN AIR 
FILTRATION-~30- -page illustrated booklet discusses 
in non-technical style the theory and practice of 
electronics in air filtration. Also deals with typical 
applications of AAF electronic air filters to industrial 
and commercial air cleaning problems.—AMERICAN 

ATR FILTER CO., INC., Louisville 8, Ky. 

158. SHIPPER’S HANDY HELPER — A helpful 
booklet for the shipping room with taping charts, 
weights and measures, and illustrating a complete 





174 ; 





line of stencil meine and shipping room supplies. 
cont AGRAPH RADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 


P., St. non Mo. 

159. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT SYSTEM — Bulletin 
330 describes this unit system of air conditioning 
for humidifying, cooling, heating, veptilating, filter- 
ing, and Fy 2. Ld =_— a 


—THE HNSON C Cc. 
160. INSTALLING. MACHINERY. WiTHOUT LAG 
SCREWS OR BOLTS—Booklet describing use of 
UNISORB pads for coceeries all types of machinery. 


PANY, Boston, Mass. 

161. ALL-OUT’S EXTINGUISHING ACTION—De- 
scribes fire extinguishing action that is such that 
operators can approach fire without hindrance by ex- 
treme radiant heat. The extinguishing material re- 
mains on heated surfaces peeventing ee ALL 

OUT MANUFACTURING CORP. 

162. MODERN METHODS SOF TEXTILE Mon 
MAINTENANCE—lllustrated treatise on the history 
of floor cleaning in textile plants and a — de- 
scription of new methods for r 
costs, as well as prossrving textile -_ foors.—G. H. 
TENNANT COMPANY, Minneapolis Min: 

163. LAWLOR FLOOR MACHINES — Illustrated 
pamphlet containing specifications and describing All- 
yh Floor Machines.—THH SELIG COMP. 

t 


Ga. 
ies "AMERICAN AIR FILTERS IN INDUSTRY— 
23-page illustrated booklet of a general nature dis- 
of industrial and commercial 
air cleaning problems and appliance of American 

= 7 "S ~emenalie AIR FILTER CO., INC., 


Ky. 
1 SeLr- LOCKING NUTS — Illustrated folder 
lists complete dimensions of standard hex 4 ars 





sizes a, screw 
S.A.B. and U.S.S. and describes the outstand fea- 
ti of bw ® astic Stop La eH P 


# 
NUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
(66. OAKITE hy MAINTENANCE 1 DIGEST— 
A al describing materials and methods 
for ing 54 recurring maintenance cleaning and 
PRODUGTS, IN 2 factorien c =. — OAKITH 
167. DU PONT SoLon’ CONDITIONING FOR 
INDUSTRY—Booklet, color used to reduce mainte- 
nance costs, rease production, curtail ities , im- 
employee pereie. — 5. I. DU PONT DE 
BMOURS .¥ . sane) FINISHES DIVISION, 
Wilmington, 


168. DIAMOND. WULCANIZED | a HOLLOW 
WARE—Catalog HW-11 
boxes, — cans, —¥.,, - ~—4 = trays made 


NENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO., Newark 11, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION 


adie SAN ESM ANIC AL, MuaaeD 
pr ca. 
ce “helptil in x of 


——a . S ing ‘to, suit the 
proper ng, oO su re- 
Guisemante of the mi * SOdDYE RUB- 


BER Akron, Ohi 

2it. CO éHNSON BRONZE ¢ Caaeeees NO. 460— 
Shows over 850 si of 

sizes of UNIVERSAL Bremee | bars and over 250 Hlec- 
tric a? 1" — JOHNSON BRONZE COM- 


PANY, Penna. 
212. GATES $ TEXTILE Qeceneen ss — une 
the increased efficien economy 


through the use of f Gaien cone belts, y* 4 belts, 
card vente and loom b — = en — Se GATES 
RUBBER _ COMPANY, Colo. 

216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanner Leather as used in various forms such 
oe check SY preps, fae. Booed Leather pattie. Fiat 

Belt 

Fe BALL “BEARINGS $n y TEXTILE MA MACHIN- 
ae vantages bearings, 


ce te of ~%, each ay of wr athe ma- 
++ — lk ‘AFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 


225. RONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less_ bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
| — “BRASS AND ' BRONZE 


Toledo, 

O40. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 
ing advice on uses various oils and greases.— 
TIDE — ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York, 
New Yor 

a. v: ‘BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 

0 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe 

V-belt drives, numerous oaene tables, charts 
— belt and sheaves list B — ATTAN 
RUBBER BANUYA age DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, N. J. 

235. JO OHNSON PrEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—Illustrated booklet telling the complete story cf 
Johnson Ln gt ronze, the newest development in 

-lub bronze for textile bearings and bvush- 
ings. ——— BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvan' 

236. CEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt, speeds, 
horsepower per inch q Le iy etc., will be sent 
free on request.—J. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. 

' 237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the application and 


advantages of ball bearings on textile machinery.— 
a BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 

244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
brication oe An gs, < penta. based on actual 
tests.—TEY A ork bey © 

246. CUTTING. “OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 
Dlustrated Survey showing how American textile 
mills cut operating geste with rH m. — 
Drives.—GATES RUBBER CO. 

251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE FEXTILE ‘IN- 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on ting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables, 
ae H. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadel- 
D A 

258. VARIABLE SPEED Sonyeee Re ry 
Complete information on Reeves 
including Transmission, Vari-speed mo’ ae and 
Motordrive. Includes examples, iustrations, diagrams, 
sumipoering tables. vd .- ~ —REEVES PUL- 


ANY, Colum 
263. NEEDLE ROLLER” BEARINGS —Catalog En- 
gineering and Application Data Edition 32 contains 
full data on selection of 


lations, Iubrica- 
RRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 


Conn 

264. NEW OePARTORS. SHOP MANUAL—Dlus- 
trated catalog sh bearing mounting and 
maintenance practice. —- storage, cleaning, lubri- 


on, of bearin ag ey: DIV., 


MOTORS ’ 
265. INTERCHANGEABLE ~ "BALL BEARINGS 
FOR REPLACEMENT—Charts showing numbers used 


by manufacturers to identify bearing ch . 
also information on 5 fications. —-NEW DEPAR- 
F Iv., G MOTORS CORP., Bristol, 


me THE Lvanir. ATE SERVICE HANDBOOK— 
llustrated book containi valu- 
on concerning the important subject of 
lubrication —y setting forth complete recommenda- 
tions of LUBRIPLATS lubricants -y application to 
all types of ae >" —— RE- 


02; 
BRIGATION mAND” MAINTENANCE OF 

BALL AND ROLLER | BEARINGS—Illus ce bulle- 
od 





tin describ and NON- 
FLUID OIL ~. all types ball an Hf rings.— 
NEW new et NEW JERSEY 4 LUBRICANT co., 


New Y. 

270. "WANHATTAN FLEXLASTICS — Mlustrated 
booklet describin exlastics are used in the 
Manhattan and Roy line of belting and mechani- 
fone ¥~ goods.—MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVI- 


assaic, N. J. 

271. CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING LU- 
BRICATION—Informative bulletins describing advan- 
tages of NON-FLUID OIL over ordinary lubricants 
for the pei of carding, spinning and weaving 
machine row Ry meted JERSEY LU- 
BRICANT CO., ork, N 

272. HouGhTON LUBRICATION CHART — At- 
tractive chart listing lubrication recommendations for 
_ mill de Se and various textile machines.— 

F. HOUGHTON AND CO., Philadelphia, Penna 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


30!. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tion, > gd and _ prices. — THE 
JOHNSO 


CORP., Three Mich. 

306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bullet 225, describing instruments and 
accessories a F 5 «3 efficient wee. Se finishing. 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, = 

FOXBORO” - 


esses involving ure.—T 
PANY, Foxboro, 

307. on HUE tak ne t --y~-y4 GAUGES 
—Catal 705-R ana 6 give data on — 
lar ona Ao XK yt —F. type th 
for indiacting, sooepding and controlli we 
operations 5. textile nate. — Rene! 


MENT 

Stl. piping POINTERS Industral — ~ 
book stallation and handling of ene. 
valves = Att fittings. well . ustrated, practical 

314. MOISTURE 'C CONTENT CONTRSS — Baten 
F-1705-1 giving details of features and benefits of 
moisture equipment cetrel for slashers and spite 
application. — a BARB: ER-COLMAN CO., Rockford 


315. CONTROL INSTRUMENTS FOR TEXTILE 
PROCESSES—32-page ar) booklet wo 


for such processes slashin 
bleaching, kier boiling, drying, “oar tir-conditteaing et 
—BROWN INSTRU Co., phia, Penn 

316. HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS—Literature ~ 
scribing hydraulic unit, motor, pump, reservoir, valv- 
ing a — on age unit for operation of hydraulic 
calende presses, wrenle i—_ ete.—B. F. 
PERKINS SON, olyoke, 

317. POWELL vee FOR CORROSION RE- 
SISTANCE—20-Page booklet which briefly describes 
and illustrates the very complete line of Powell 
Valves available in a large variety of metals and 
alloys to handle all corrosive fluids—to help solve 
flow control problems where corrosion may be en- 
countered.—_THE WILLIAM POWELL CO., Cincin- 


i Ohio, 
318. WATER TEMPERATURE CONTROL — 16- 
page Condensed Catalog 3035 describing complete 
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line of temperature controls for hot water heaters, 
tanks, vats, shower baths and various processes,— 

THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., Chieago 14, TL 
319. KMC TEXTILE PSYCHROMETER — Leailet 
ib: & spot instrument 


No. 
q the moisture contents im ‘eaties 
one | — dw ig ened MFG. CO., Kearny, 


336, tite” POWER PLANT DIGEST—A 20- 
page manual describing materiais and methods for 
handling 71 cleaning, degreasing, Se derust- 
ing, paintstripping and related operations encoun- 

tered in pore plants.—-OAKITE PRODUCTS, LNC., 
New York 6 » A 

321. HUMIDITY MEASUREMENT AND CON- 
TROL—40-page illustrated bulletin describes econtrol- 
iers. recorders and indicators, for mill room hu- 
midity and temeprature aud all types of dryers. 
Direct reading instruments; also wet and dry bulb 
types. Accessories. —- THE FOXBORO COMPANY. 
Foxboro, Mass. 


a” SPINNING, WINDING, 
E 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL, BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin ee automatically closing, 
positively locking door feeders to prevent over- 
loading, ghoning. —"ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 


Greenw 8. 

402. UTOMATIC aL Anime AND OVERHEAD 
HANDLING FOR TEXTILE MILLS—24-page bulle- 
tin deseribing the American Monorail Automatic 
Cleaner for preventing accumulation of lint on spin- 
aing, twisting, winding aud warping machines. Also 
for cleaning a, oe ecard room ceilings.—THE 
AMERICAN MONO CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditi agent 
for textile a SCHIER C ICAL 
COMPANY naneoes, Tenn. 

407. CARD Te RIND INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, ete.—B. 8. 
i ym SON i oom Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
sou! 

409. ROTO *cONER—Bulletin deseribing Universal 
rotary traverse winder, known as the to Coner, 
producing open wound cones for knitting and warp- 
ing: mga a for i poem dyeing, twisting, and 

ale WINDING CU., Providence, 


Islan 

410. FIBRE yo oe WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page ou treating of votton 
or cut . ~ fibers — pFexspsey Compound tinelud- 
ing the ad tome coe lopment of ilber condi- 
———- 8 co 135 BE. 42nd &., New 
1oFr . 

413. SoNoco PRODUCTS—A 60 page Illustrated 

booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the. many oa products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cots, roving cans, spools, oo 
ete. —SONOCO PRODU CTs CoO. St ae ry 8. 

416. THE BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRav- 
ELER—An interesting eee A & to the ring 
traveler, which is in reality the basis of the spinning 
frame. John sheree’s invention of the ring traveler 
the de’ the spindle, and the inventior ci 


Rabeth's ister \ype a Se oe ONAL 
RING TRAVELER C Pawtuck R. 

419, TEXTILE APRONS—lIilustrated folder show- 
ing the st A ret ~ of genuine leather 
aprons for a et spinning and card 
room "machinery peEXT APRON “UMP ANY, 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to — spin- 
dies.—-ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. 

422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—nI- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 


M Industri Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE P RobuGTS BEC, Lancaster, Pa. 

423. TEXTILE SHEET PRODUCTS 
Folder on cylinders, card screens, licker-in screens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., 
Gastonia. North Carolina. 

427, “EZY-APART” SPINNING FRAME DRUM 
SPREADER — Folder on hydraulic drum separator 
and Lg remover for spinning, twister, and spooler 
fram reduc: aPeLY © = . a ana —Cuv 
LUMBIA SUPr 

428. PNEUMATIC. ROL PICKER -Atiractive bul- 
letin descriptive of the ““Amoskeag’’ roll picker that 
removes fly and lint from the rolls and other 
Mi Phopt cts in oname . ar frames. — 

OoDU = Detroit 2 


429. HAVE YOU CHECKED UR DRAWING 
SLIVER RECENTLY ?—Folder on pad and draw- 
ing rolls.—MEDLEY MANUFACTURING CO., Co- 


lumbus, Ga. 

430. WHITEHEAD NO. {| BLENDING FEEDER 
—Illustrated folder on new_biendi feeder for 

—TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COM- 

PANY, Charlotte, N. C. 

431. HYGROLIT YARN CONDITIONING SYS- 
TEM—General condi 
spun rayon, woolens, worsteds for twist 
Crieation. “a pa 
TURING COMPANY, perar 
432. PRECISION n TEXTILE w wd inG—Bulletin 
~ Pe Tension Density Control for winding 
cones. =~ WALTER KIDDE & CO., INC., 
Bellevilte N, 

433. AuTomariC Faave. lee CLEANERS—Re- 
= aS arables on Geemotie cleaners 


“warping, at 
Co., acbbes and Charlot 
434. WIND Nae ‘MACHINES —WORK NioxD CAL- 
CULATIONS—Reprints eorien winder 
tions ni —s 


ING CO., 
435. pA oS amano — 
or for “ite complete lop line fan 
verse inders, napper grinders, an 4 
gael ree mechanism.—B. ROT 
orcester Mass. 
* oo ‘MAINTENANCE INFORMATION FOR YOUR 
— Booklet maintenance 


PA ge gg Mg ica 
or 


437. maa. SPINDLE TAPE LA Salk EQuIPMENT—cur- 
LACER Se qpins, 2. Mich 

438. PRECISION devertbine the, FOR SALES ve 
Illustrated klet describ: a 4 uses of 


boo! 
versatile Universal No. putting = 


Sa Fat WntBaeS th. Pees TEE 





4389. “CONDENSER TAPE LACING sersen— 
— No. 55 Ulustrating and descril ae S A 
method of joining condenser tapes.—CLIPP 
BELT LACER COMPANY, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
440. SADDLES—Leafiet showing a few of the 
over 400 gay ee of saddles for both conven- 
tional and aft spiuning and roving frames.— 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO.,_ Bristol, 


Rhode Island. 

“i. § BALL SeAane TENSION PULLEY 
FOR SPINNING FRAMES — Attractive illustrate: 
folder outlining the “om of anti-friction bearing 
Tension Pulleys for all ‘yee of spinning frames.— 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. Philadelphia, Pa. 

442. JOANNA ALUMINUM SPINDLE ADAPTER 
—Information regarding this new spindle adapter 
for straight or tapered type paper tube spinning from 
= spindles. —F. L. REGNERY CURP., Chicago, 

inois. 

443. COMPARATIVE YARN TABLE—Chart giv- 
ing woolen number (cut and run system) also cot- 
ton, worsted and metric system: also, Comparative 
Rayon Denier Yarn Table.—VICTOR RING TRAV- 
ELER CO., ee a & 

444. SOL LUSTRE—Attractive illustrated booklet 
ousine lngapien’s soluble softening and condi- 

Hhiphs oils for textile fabrics and yarns.—E. F. 
HOU: HTON AND CO., Philadelphia. Penna. 

445. ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES—lIllustrated 
booklet showing various types of Marquette Roller 
Bearing Spindles. The unique full-floating —> 
a re is pictured in _ Sut away views, and its ad 

es are descri MARQU UETTE METAL 
PRODUCTS co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


WEAVING, SLASHING . 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing ick cwunters tor iooms, hank counters for 
Pena yardage counters for , al loom, ete.— 

ER-RUOT, LNC., Hartford, 
5u5. “Notes ‘ON COTTON WARP "SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help sulve many 
sizing problems. — THE HART PRODU CTs 

CURP., New York C 

510. THE ROMANCE pn gg pe Bae 
se ow book which story of 

and of corn produce p. industry — 
CORN TRODUCTS SALES York, N. 

512. BRIGHT SPOT in” ene " pRODUCTION 
PiICTURE—Folder on more loom speed through Hunt 
loom ee ae Ge Ss. FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE COMPANY, Greeny Cc, 

513. SEYCO PENETRANTS POR S ARN CONDI- 
TIONING—Folder describing the scientifically formu- 
lated Seyco sizing. — SEYDEL-WUULLEY & CU., 


Atianta, Ga. 

514. SLASHER HOODS — Pamphiet describing 
drip-prooi slasher hoods for cotton or rayon slashers. 
Roof or sidewall ae gig EQUIP- 
MENT CO., Cambri 

515. TEXTILE COUNTERS. Catalog No. 50 illus- 
trating and describing complete line of Producti- 
meter Loom Pick Counters; Hank Counters; Yard- 
age, Electric and Predetermined Counters; Tachom- 
eters, etc.— DURANT MANUFACTURING CO., 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

516. WEAVE ROOM ACCESSORIES—Weave room 
accessories catalog aud literature on new plastic, 
bronze A. <n which solves a troublesome 
weave — ae LOOM HARNESS 
COMP. ANY, 

517, HUNT SPREADER. 1947 CATA CO—4 com- 
pleve catalog of Hunt readers, textile equipment, 
and parts. “a ey FOUNDRY aN MA- 
CHINE CO. ville, Cc. 

518. NIAGARA Twist. SETTER—Folder describ- 
ing the revolutionary Niagara-Twist-Setter ow has 
= moving parts. The yarn is sprayed from ail sides 

ord maximum uniformity.—SEYDEL-WUOLLEY 
4 CO., Atlanta, Ge a 

519. WOODEN BEAM HEADS, WARPER eanne. 
AND WARPING MACHINERY FOR ALL FIBERS— 
62-page, illustrated booklet descriptive of and ro 
—_—- for the Allen line of beam 

beams, vores. me on = meee and 


cloth rolls. —ALLEN New prgierd, De 
320. STEP-UP WARP. 4Sizine” EFFICI NcY— 
illustrated folder ‘wo _~ roo _~ 4 a 
eo research an: sizi 
E. F. HOUGHTON AN CO.. ne pulladaip 
DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 


Penne. 


Seventy-elght pages. Text and illwitrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum aiwys 
chemical industry applications sand characterist. 
governing recommended uses. — ag ~ aoe COoM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh. 
609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
in 


for regenerating water softeners lag 
a SALT CO., INC, Geran 


Pa. 

Gio. PROCTOR ORYING MACHINERY FOK 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Liustrates descriptive 
catalog on ali types of dryers for raw stock, warps. 
package dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also - 
cludes Preboarding and Automatic Boarding 
>> wy —PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 

611. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Dilustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks; al: 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE CO., 
Hawthorne, N. J. 

613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
—New illustrated bock on uses radiant heat, data on 

- ~ a /}. [en etc.—-RED-RAY MFU. 
co., New 
Sis. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 ilius- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
for ————— MACHINE CU., Brooklyr, 
New Yor 

616. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL— 
Technical bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 
on strengti: and ductility, working properties, resist- 
ance to various types of corrosion aud other data on 
Monel eial. — INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CU., 
INC,, New York, N. Y. 

617. AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEM FOR 
CONTINUOUS BLEACHING—lilustrated folder de- 
scribing the new method of controlling the tempera- 
ture, pressure, and liquid level in the continuous 
bleach ee. “i ae 2 INSTRUMENT COM- 


in ovis N 
618. HE DYEOQMETER: AN INSTRUMENT FOR 
STUDYING COLOR REACTIONS—Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 792, describ the dyeometer, an instru 
ment which makes possible the study of > dye 


oughout the dyeing period. 
HEMICAL DIV., AMERICAN CYANAMID co. 


x, N. J. 
619. 3 FOR 5S—lLllustrated folder describing fesa- 
tures of Blickman stainless = — —s. 
BLICKMAN, INC., Weehawken, 

620. DYE HOUSE VENTILATION—Tampblet de- 
scribing stainless steel exhaust —— for plece dye 
kettles. Equipment for stock dye hi Tempering 
supply air units and — ERIN EQULP- 
MENT CO., Cambridge 42, 

621. INFRA-RED RADIANT HEAT GENERA- 
TORS—lliustrated bulletins on infra- technology 
and applications throughout ——. » 
ing, polymerizing, printing, and o processing 
oy. CARBOMATIC CORPORATION, New 
York, N 

622. FILT- R-STIL—Attractive illustrated booklet 

- method of chemie 
purifying water. ~Autgaic = Cea AMID & CHEM- 
ICAL CORP., 


Be 

623. TE NSION am Here iy Nil No. C. F. 440 
fllustrating various — of unwind stands for use 
in Ly cons tension on web. Some 
equipped wi photo- somes side poameens controls. — 
CAMERON M MACHINE COo., Brooklya N. Y¥. 

624. LIXATE ROCK SALT po SSOLVER—Lllus- 

rated booklet a, why the —— -_ 
Genelver slashes costs regenerating zeolite water 
softeners. — TvTmANATIONAL Salt? CO., INC., 


a 
BALL BEARING ROLLER TYPE sonny 
N 64 t sevay which 
careiar, ‘No, 9 t,- and large sie rolis of cloth 


used either in fini plants or in_ the 
doth room cs ee milis.—B. 1i BROS., LNC., 
Some. 


626. rr NONICAL orense—Guame = = > 
seribes this new opener W D ou. eeps 
cloth open to full width, but also guides it, and is 
pow fitted with rubber rolls and oilless replaceable 
a i ae ant in } x -- where it = 
kettles D 

Sesir ie. th open to full width — BIRCH 
BROS., 


ae. el 
Somerville, Mass. 
627. SEVEN TANK BALL BEARING CRABBING 
MACHINE — Circular describing machine 
which has the pressure applied to the Squeeze Rolls 
by Alr Cylinders and the drive of each pair of = 
Hollis is by individual motors synchronized to keep 





uniform —- & ghout ~ machine. — BIRCH 
BROS., INC. rville, Mass. 
628. continvot us CRABBING MACHINE WITH 
BALL BEARINGS—C No. 970 descriptive of 
First Class 
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this continuous crabbing machine with ball bearings 
and pressure applied by air cylinders, but the lest 
Nip is a heavy Nip for extracting purposes.—BIRCH 
BROS., INC., Somerville, Mass. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 
04. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 


covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleachi 
Dyeing and Finishing. "2 — ART -SCHIER CHEM. 







































































ICAL CU., Chattanooga, Tet 
705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 


ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New Tork (nty. 

710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 


ae. —o OLL & CHEMICAL CU., Jersey City, 
ew erse 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bieaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity tom 
perature correction, tank capacity. —STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali ©o., Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania 
713. 


LIOVATINE ED—Vat dyeing assistant in- 


creasing jenetration and level djeings with maxi- 
mum yleld of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORAS, 
New York Cit 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS ?RODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, bosiery 
processing. —-ARKANSAS co, INC., Newark, N. J, 

717. iNISH KB — Finishing compound designed 


as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
City —BANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


Ve. MERCERIZING AND SR AeneS — i 
page — on methods of mercerizing, caustic 

a portant facts in paarecrising, ete. HART 
PRO ucts CORP., New York, N 

726. WETSIT—Leatiet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
thorough presesee: available in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, . Jd 

727. THE ONYXSANS— 24 page book describing 
the application of cation active permanent softeners 


in textile processing and finishing plants,—ONYX 
ym CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
ty 


7 . 

731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing proctaning 
agents for ery and underweer, yarns and iece 

ete. -BURKART-SCHIER I- 


a, Tenn. 
oa uatancog OiL—Volder on Warco 
finishi agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK Ch ICAL ©CO., West Warwick, R. L 
736. MONOPOLE OIL—Bulletin as. use 
for bleaching, = dyeing, kier cer- 
sane. Ce qs finishing. JACQUES V wou a co., 


ic, 
738. LEVELENE—Bookiet describing use of Lev 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for etry 
oom a . ++ = ae ANILINE PROD- 


540, MONSANTO. “GlieniCALs—ir0 illus- 
trated buyers guide for chemicals udi 
useful tables, chemical <information MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY Mo. 

743. HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LIST — Bulletin 100, listing approzi- 

mately 100 ech including 15 new products, 

giving descriptions and characteristics of each chemi- 
cal uses.—HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
Conary. 14 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, 


N Y¥ 

746. CORASIL RT—Technical bulletin on Drew 
Synthetic Softener, Plasticizer, other agents 

for Rayon crepe be oqekins. warp sizing. —E. F. DREW 


co., Boonton 

747. NAPTHOLE TK — Technical bulletin on 
Drew Tested Products for Kier Boili Cotton, 
Washing Cotton Knit Goods—-E. F. DRLW & CO., 


Boonton, N. 

748. TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF TEXTILE RESIN 
FINISHING—Attractive bulleun concisely reviewing 
the history of resin finishes with brief descriptions 
of basic applications made in the past, present de- 
velopment, and future probable types and uses for 
textile resins. —AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., TEX- 
—_— RESIN DEPARTMENT, Bound Brook, New 
jersey. 
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an. reas Q—Pamphiet outlines the .— 
the quaternary ammovtum a ae ag MN 





give sida, * ion, e-t _— A 
t t ess er 
shades, See eA COURS WOLF & CO. inh, Norighte 
= By PRINTING — Folder on h-% 
thickeners for vat, —, c. ~ colors. 
ast ‘bleks white Gonat, resist, lisse appli 
gottens, as STARCH PRODU oo 


York “ay 
NSN. “CUMERCINE—Pamphiet on Lumercine, the 
latest development for mercerization of fabrics, warps 
and skeins. Used in very small quantities in concen- 
trated caustic , for instantaneous wetting out 
al ae —JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, 


N%2. 7 SODA BOOK-—Elaborate 12-page 
text containing useful graphs, charts, diagrams and 
descriptive —-™ < Comened for = of the tech 
nical men, buyers, bat @ officials and 
engineers in textile “mills COLUMBLA. CHEMICAL 
DIVISION, PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

753. ORA ATOL L-48—Pamphilet outlines the use of 
this «ulphonated amide which i a powerful y 
gent recommended for all fibres. JACQUES WOLF 
& CO., Passaic, N. J. 

754. THE |ON EXCHANGE PRINCIPLE AND 
ITS APPLICATIONS—«-page illustrated fokier illus- 
tra the manner in which lonac and jon exchange 
materials are — to the textile 

ae = yf CYANAM COMPANY, New York 20, 
New 

755. *UPOMIN—Leatet outlines the advantages of 
> cation active softener which is suitable for use on 
silk, wool, ya fibres and mixed 

smal] percentage of lupomin gives a supply. 
smooth hand.—JACQUES WoL & CO., Passaic, 


New J 
556. POPULAR INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY This 
inf booklet will terest to all textile 


neces ‘a. 
757. SELLOGEN AS CONC. — Leaflet describes 
this sodium-alki-naththalene sulfonate which is an 
ing, sp ing and cl i agent. 
reduces surface tension, thereby giving 
wet — 





I ether) 
types fabrics, — SYLVANIA DIVISION, 
TMERICAN Vii VISCOSE CORP., New York 17, N. Y. 
759. SUPERCLEAR—Leafiet describes this scien- 
tifle printing thickener which is an ideal thickener 
for prin’ all types of textile fibres abrics. 
Noted for its extreme purity, pe 7 solubili' ae 
ex properties. —J ACQUES 
& CO 


Passaic, 
760.” CERFAK—Booklet describing this unusual 
surface-active possessing both ne. 


ffoueHTo 
761. 
TRY—At 





hiladelphia 
THE TEXTILE iupus: 


of Ke 
i“? Haas CO., Philadelphia, P. 
Ten. WORSTED GiLs— lilustrsted folder de- 
Mbrioes “1 ye, mF ~ 4 
te 
sae = fbers.—E F. HOUGHTON i> hig 
°3 TRITON 770 »FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 
—l tec! 
— is pase surface-active agent, with a 5 , 
lations for its lication in all ipa of textile 
} a Sirnick ng.—ROHM & HAAS .. Philadelphia. 
2 vania. 
Je. GENERAL PRODUCTS LIST—20-page illus. 
trated booklet viding complete inf ation 


orm 
ee es 
COMP, Pall, N, ¥. 
yrange o° 


801. 
FASH 10k tD ne o8te 
request from the W 


et mete 
CHEMICALS ‘ton THE 


= full lune of textile 


ioned Di orristown, Pa. 
803. a Regt FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GO000S—Bulletin describing this modern machine 


which extracts, processes, , conditions and folds 
in one continuous i lowering costs saving 


labor, waste.—H. W. B 
WORTH & BONS CO. = - and Cedar Sis., Phila- 


delphi 

iphin. Foo In THE 1 al pS Tag 8 ps 
Folder on_ knitting -_, lubrication TEXAS 
co., 135 BE. 42nd St., New Lork, N 


1 
Atlanta, Ga. ! 
| 
| 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the May 





612. AVECO HIGH SPEED yoaee KNITTING 
MACHINE-—Illustrated folder — << new 
high-speed Tricot machine that regular 
qyeias_& ~ needle. —A VECO, inc. New York 1, 
ew 
813. “THE NEW REINER HIGH SPEED TRICOT 
MACHINE—l6s” or 84” knitting widths. A richly 
a catalog describing its many novel fea 
construction — Sg eneaas, — ROSES 
REINER. INC,, Weehaw 


ke 
814. MODERN CIRCULAR ‘KNITTING MACHIN.- 
oie ar op request from the WILDMAN MFG. 
c 


Norristown, Penna. 
8i5. KNITTING MACHINE OPERATOR'S MAN. 
UAL—For fixers and operators. a new which 
describes the functions, installation, corveaas, and 
adjustment of Supreme Knitting Machine M MJ 
Contains yarns and trouble gnats. a Sd 
bh ty 4 MACHINE co., INC rity N. 

816. THE NEW REINER PRAY toma" com 
bination Knitting Weaving Loom, featured in an illus 


trat catalog, showing filler attachment and other 
important IV about this machine. — ROBERT 
REINER, IN Weehawken, N 

817. PARTS CATALOG—MODEL MJ KNITTING 


MACHINE—30 page book giving same, number, and 


photograph of all parts in Supreme Knitting Ma 
chine Model MJ. New CYLINDER CHART also 
avaiiable on reguest.—SUPREME KNITTING MA 
CHINE CO., LNC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SEWING MACHINES 

907. “FLATLOCK" MACHINE—Folder No. 902 
describing, with illustrations, flat seaming operations 
on_ knit underwear, lingerie, ete. — 0X & 


GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., New York, N. Y. 

908. STYLE 994-112—Wolder No. 836 ilustrating 
and describing an improved Overall Bib Joining 
Banding Machine.—WILLC =" & GIBBS 
MACHINE CO., New York, N. Y. 


MATERIALS HANDLING . 


100i. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER. 
HEAD MATERIALS Na pois | EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY — Profw illustrated. 
Gives clear coneise ae. of materials han 
diing. Helps a. ae where and — 
equipment mi speed production 
eee | profits. — CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL Div. 

c e, Ob 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detall the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use 

—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind 

1003. GASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 





scribing casters and wheels suitable _ for all types cf 
industrial application.—Every 
4 sing ~y “should ase this.—DARNELL 


.. LTD. 
1006. LANE Cahvas''t BASKETS 16 


ling Pol” canva Silus- 
trated booklet describ canvas 
baskets for textile use.— T. LAND 2's 


eepsie, N. Y. 
7. OVERHEAD HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 


56 pages of Ulustrations showing s plica 
tions of monorail ems to meet k of 
handlin, lem.—THE AMERICAN ONORAIL 


co.,, eveland, (Ohio. 

1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYORS—Illus 
trated booklet showing typical pe material 
Sending with a qaewee sae EBws CON 


ER CO., wood “ey 
oe GoNvEYORS B STANDARD — Catalox 
¢ 126 on materials handliug.— 
ANDARD ONVETOR Co., North St. Fau! 


on ta ‘BALING—tilustrated folder on _ str 
boxes to ship as bales.—ACME STEEL 


10 CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL ENGINEERING 
AND APPLICATION DATA—lLilustrated booklet with 
many photographs and sketches. Packed with valu 
able data. Covers briefly the various types of Cleve- 
land Tramrail equipment. Delves into engineering de 
— ~ets ELAN TRAMRAIL DIV., Wickliffe. 


Ohi 

1023. DEVELOPMENT OF MONORAIL CRANES 
—An §8-page reprint of special article describing 
and illustrating the development of monorail type 
cranes to meet the various overhead handling prob 
lems.—-THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO., Cleveland. 


Onto. 

1024. ZIP-LIFT ELECTRIC HOISTS—lIllustrated 
booklet describing the 500, 1000, and 2000 pound 
capacity hoists. Contains the ewe features. 
clearance date, condensed specifications, we 
CORE. Sulwe mene | large \ ase eT ARNISCHF ER 

wau 

1025. OPERATED AND 7ieee- OPERATED 

‘etree. Horsts Bulletin No. t+ =e 

ustrating electric hoists hee 

-— at.  & NILES CRAN or’ “HOIST 

., Montour Fa 4 

1026. HEVI-LIFT ELECTRIC HOISTS—Illustrat 
ed booklet describing the application of hoists ranging 
in capacity up to 15 tons in 


ving 





Gt suggested licath detailed features and 
a) cations, eta 
the  B-step © variable. full magnetic - button 
FEGER ‘CO ORTORATION, ‘aie — 
1027. SINGL c BEAM CRA Es— Bulletin No. 130 
describ: ustra’ t “y 8: 
orertead reveling cranes. SH HEPARD * NILES TLES CRANE 
AND HOIST C Montour Fails, N. 
1028. TRAV- TTY CRANES—Bulletin  i113-1 de 
scribi H traveling crane 
ER CORP., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
MISCELLANEOUS ... 
1102. 4 PARTS Ags cparmns macnin- 
Ms OCpenine. Dick! ond 
friatin in. Pepianing ang 
1103. pattie meen 16-pege 
booklet No. 570 Unbdrako hollcw set 
screws, with Sat’ eait- -locking features. In- 
cludes nin screw. ones a data,— 
1104. HARD cunomiuM PLATING senvice— 
booklet on hard eered pla 
textile metallic parts. —W ALTO. LONSBURY, 
1106, Mite NOTES—This is a ae s 
pose fe ey —— every month _in- 
ormation on a. in 
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Tue First AMBULANCE Service in the U.S.A. was started in 1869 at 
Bellevue Hospital in New York City. It consisted of two horse-drawn 
delivery-type wagons, each of which was equipped with a box under 
the driver’s seat containing “a quart flask of brandy, two tourniquets, 
a half dozen bandages, a half dozen small sponges, some splint material, 
pieces of old blanket for padding, strips of various lengths with 
buckles, and a 2-ounce vial of persulphate of iron.” 


TT 


‘THe First AMERICAN MApbE KNIT- 
TING MACHINE to produce Links- 
and-Links patterning in hosiery was 
the Komet Links-and-Links Ma- 
chine, produced by Scott and Wil- 
liams in 1939. This machine, which 
knits an almost unlimited variety of 
rib patterns, designs and fancy 
stitches, including argyle block pat- 
terns, in top, leg and foot, is one of 
the most versatile machines ever 
' built. It is an outstanding example 
of SW development work, which 
has pioneered many “famous firsts” 


that build business for the circular 





knitting industry. 


S\cort a \},\finuiams, INC. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS: LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Sales Office: Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. * Divisional Offices: High Point, N.C. * Reading, Pa. * Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The Model ES Machine 


By TRACY T. TEAGUE 


THE THREE previous articles in this series appeared in the 
December 1946, January 1947 and March issues. In this 
final article of the series, Mr. Teague discusses pattern design- 


ing on ES machines. 


Part 4 


PATTERN designing on ES ma- 

chines is far more satisfac- 
tory than on any other machine 
known by the writer. The range 
of pattern possibilities has never 
been exhausted. The selection of 
needles is practically unlimited 
since a pattern jack of 18 butts 
can be placed underneath each and 
every needle if so desired, and 
these butts can be broken for va- 
rious selections of any combina- 
tion. In addition, three colors can 
be used, selective at will, for any 
stitch or group of stitches; and the 
color selection can be changed 
every course, if desired. Horizon- 
tal yarn changes may be made in 
two additional colors. 

This machine is equipped to use 
almost any type of warp yarn, the 
300 denier dyed acetate being that 
most commonly used. A _ twisted 
yarn of 80s/2 mercerized by 75 
denier acetate gives a good two- 
tone effect. Quite a lot of this 
yarn is used too, particularly for 
pin and panel stripes. Also, 200 
denier viscose is used for self- 
color panels and shadow stripes in 
connection with brighter colors of 
acetate. Nylon makes an excellent 
wrap yarn in the medium to 
lighter weights, due to its extra 
strength. Two-ply natural and 
dyed mercerized yarns are also 
used on the medium to heavier 
weight socks. 


Pin Stripes 


The 18-bobbin ES machine is 
very suitable for pin stripes in 
neat arrangements, knitting them 
in groups of twos or threes, even- 
ly divided around the sock. To 
produce a different effect, each 
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finger may wrap around separated 
needles (with one or two needles, 
or more, between them) giving 
the appearance of many more 
wrap yarns than the actual eigh- 
teen that are involved. Or, they 
can be used in combination with 
individual pin stripes making 
close groups of wrap stripes color- 
within-color, which in the proper 
color combinations gives very 
pleasing effects. 

These individual stripes, made 
by the same fingers that are 
separated by one or more needles, 
are often used as a secondary color 
with a yarn of 80s/2 C. P. M. 
twisted with a 75 denier acetate. 
When dyed, the mercerized yarn 
will usually be the same color as 
the body, heel and toe, leaving the 
acetate natural, or white. This pro- 
duces stripes with a so-called salt 
and pepper effect, while the 
brighter colors are usually used in 
the individual pin stripes and 
other portions of the pattern that 
are less predominating. 


Panels 


Sometimes, it is advisable to use 
panels. These panels are anywhere 
from two to ten needles wide. The 
important thing to bear in mind 
with a ten-needle wide panel is 
that the combined body and wrap 
yarns should not be too heavy. 
The writer just recently made a 
solid panel of ten needles, but the 
body yarn was reduced from a 200 
denier nylon to a 150 denier 
nylon, and the wraps were reduced 
from the customary 300 denier 
acetate to a 150 denier nylon. Now, 
this made a total of 300 denier in 
weight during the ten needle pan- 
el, but only 150 denier weight dur- 
ing the six needles that were be- 


tween the panels of the sock. 

The effect was also tried using a 
150 denier viscose over a 150 
denier viscose. It was surprising to 
find that these wide panels could 
be knitted with excellent results, 
in view of the fact that for years 
machine fixers and knitting fure- 
men had come to the conclusion 
that too wide panels were very 
bad to fuzz and break wrap yarns. 

The 36-bobbin ES gives a far 
wider range of pin stripes and 
panel combinations. These pin 
stripes may be knitted color-be- 
side-color on adjoining needles; or 
a white pin stripe within two 
other pin stripes, giving shacing 
and harmonizing effects with dif- 
ferent blends of colors. ’ 

The 18 and 36-bobbin machines 
are very good for making color- 
within-color panels. These panels 
are usually of some type of design 
or broken effect, and can be made 
color-within-color or color-beside- 
color, as the desire dictates. Also. 
these panels may be made ten to 
fifteen needles wide if it is de- 
sirable. However, the all-over 
panel effect, which should not be 
confused with the clock panel, is 
usually three to five needles wide. 
These small panels are usually 
made by each outside needle knit- 
ting continuously, being wrapped 
by the same color of yarn, while 
the interior three or four needles 
are being selected for various fig- 
ures and broken effect in a differ- 
ent color, or two different colors, 
as the machine is adaptable to a 
selection of either of two colors on 
any given course on the inside 
feed. These color-within-color fig- 
ure panels are sometimes worked 
in connection with groups of pin 
stripes, or groups of two or three 
needle solid panels, with the solid 
panels usually made of the same 
material as the body yarn, in or- 
der to produce a somewhat sub- 
dued panel and stripe. 
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Panel clocks are very effective 
and are well applied to either an 
18 or 36-bobbin machine, with a 
small 96-move trick drum, as the 
main requirements are only limit- 
ed to the total of 18 steps in both 
pattern and inside color, which 
can nearly always be arranged to 
fit on this machine. The next re- 
quirement is that the repeat of the 
pattern be evenly divisible into 
ninety-six moves. These clock 
panels start four courses after the 
transfer on either rubber shorties 
or transferred half hose, and ex- 
tend down 1% inches past the 
corner of the gore. They are 
blocked out at this time by an 
auxiliary lever operated by the 
main drum working in connection 
with the “Z” butts that are pur- 
posely left on these pattern jacks. 
These panels will usually run from 
seven to eleven needles wide, leav- 
ing the corresponding nine to 
seven needles inside color. At 
times, either color can be selected 
for the entire selection during any 
individual course, it being neces- 
sary to bear in mind that it is not 
advisable to wrap around and knit 
too many needles side by side on 
any one course. Therefore, the 
selection is usually made so that 
the figure or design requires only 
three or four, and never more than 
five needles, to knit side by side 
on any one course, particularly 
when using 300 denier resist dyed 
acetate, as this is a very heavy 
yarn to be added into the stitch in 
addition to the regular body yarn 
and double sole. 

But, with a little precaution in 
selective knitting, clock panels 
may be knit ten or fifteen needles 
wide, using various types of wrap 
yarns, with satisfying results. At 
the same time these clock panels 
are being knit with two or three 
colors, additional pin stripes, or 
groups of pin stripes, or two or 
three needle panels can be placed 
at intervals around the remaining 
part of the sock. The pattern pos- 
sibilities, therefore, are endless 


192-Move Trick Drum 


Now, the 18 or 36-bobbin ES 
machine with a 192-move trick 
drum is well equipped to make 
clock panels of many descriptions, 
as the trick drum is large enough 
to cover the entire clock from the 
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Fig. 2-B 
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beginning of the head to the end of 
the fork, which is usually around 
185 moves. Providing the clock 
has a stem and the trick drum is 
idled for about two lengths, the 
192-move trick drum may be used 
to knit almost any range of clocks 
up to 208 courses. The idling at- 
tachment is efficiently operated, 
it only being necessary to put the 
proper kind of chain lengths in the 
leg of the chain. One side of the 
clock fork is conveniently stopped 
before the heel by the: use of the 
“G” butt control, for which a butt 
has been left on that individual 
jack for this purpose. 

If a clock is to be knit fifteen 
needles wide at its widest point, 
using the first and _ fifteenth 
needles for the outside color, and 
the second through the fourteenth 
needles for the inside color, it can 
be put on the 18-step pattern selec- 
tion. This gives 15 needles overall 
selection and 13 needles inside 
color selection, or a total of 28 
steps. Now, this wide pattern can 
very easily be put on the 18-step 
jacks, providing it is a twin-sided 
pattern, meaning that from the 
central needle, both right and left, 
the figure has identical steps. In 
this case, the jacks can be broken 
in pyramid fashion, as in Fig. 1-B. 
This will permit the original 15 
steps overall selection to be made 
in eight steps, while the 13 steps 
of inside color can be made on 
seven steps. This leaves one over- 
all and two inside color steps. 

The wide clock effect is being 
mentioned in order to show the 
possibilities on the ES machine. 


Designing Narrow Clocks 


Narrow clocks, as shown in 
Fig. 1-A, which are made on nine 
needles, using one outside color 
and two inside colors, are very 
popular. This clock is a twin-sided 
one, and the pattern jacks are 
broken in pyramid fashion, as 
shown in Fig. 1-B. the trick jacks 
are broken to match the pyramid, 
using the central needle and the 
right hand side of the clock, which 
in this case is a total of five 
needles, shown on lines H, I, J, K, 
and L. This is the all-over selection 
of the pattern, as all of the needles 
that are expected to knit have to 
be selected whether or not they 
be outside or inside color. The in- 
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side colors are re-selected on the 
lower nine steps of the trick drum, 
as shown on lines Q, R, and S. 
Having two inside colors, it is 
necessary to step the front selector 
cam; and medium butt jacks, 
which control the medium butt 
wrap fingers, are placed in the 
upper portion of the trick drum to 
take care of the secondary color, 
as steps 18 to 27 show (Fig. 1-C). 
The other spaces not marked in- 
dicate full butt jacks, which con- 
trol the low butt jack fingers, 
carrying a different color of yarn 
from the medium butt fingers. 
Thus, a clock is made using two 
inside colors. 

Often times, patterns are design- 
ed off center for either color or 
pattern effects. If the color is not 
twin-sided, the knitting effect is 
the same as though the pattern 
were off center. 


Designing Medium 
Width Clocks 


The medium width design in 
Fig. 2-A shows an eleven needle 
clock that has an even head but 
the stem, or body, of the clock is 
both off-sided in color and de- 
sign. Therefore, it is necessary to 
break the cylinder pattern jacks 





into a diagonal slice, as will be 
noted in Fig. 2-B. One will notice 
that there are 11 continuous butts 
in the upper group, ranging from 
H to R. The seven butts from S$ to 
Y are used for the inside color, 
broken in a like manner as above. 
Thus, using all 18 steps, it becomes 
necessary to block out the two 
outside needles in each panel by 
leaving all the butts on from S to 
Y, so at any time these four 
needles would be made to come up 
at the outside feed only. This being 
a clock pattern, it too has the “G’”’ 
butt to block out one-half of the 
fork at the heel, as in the pattern 
Fig. 1-A. 

When it becomes necessary to 
break the cylinder pattern jacks in 
a diagonal line, one would break 
the entire pattern on the trick 
drum, as shown in Fig. 2-C. The 
11 steps from H to R cover the en- 
tire width of the clock head, and 
the corresponding S to Y butts 
cover that portion of the pattern 
that is supposed to be knit on the 
front feed, or inside color. 

These two pattern examples only 
cover the main varieties of clocks. 
However, the basic principles and 
approach may be applied to almost 
all clocks and panels. 


“Smart Marketing’ Needed 
in Hosiery Industry 


Nearly everybody in this coun- 
try habitually wears some kind 
of hosiery. Nevertheless, it is in- 
dicated, supply of certain types of 
hosiery already has reached the 
point where an industry authority 
finds it worthwhile to counsel 
manufacturers to make their lines 
more salable to the general public 
through re-styling. It is asserted 
that this applies to every price 
category. It is conceded that the 
hosiery field was first to recon- 
vert after the war. It is added 
that, so far, hosiery makers and 
their distributors have done a 
fair job, but not good enough for 
the time to come. 

The industry, it is claimed, now 
is coming into a period when the 
new lines are shown for next fall. 
A middle-of-the-road policy as to 
added values and price adjust- 
ments appears to be indicated. It 


is taken for granted that manu- 
facturers of hosiery must assure 
themselves of a profit on opera- 
tions during the balance of 1947. 
As usual, it is left up to individual 
producers to figure out what to 
charge. In this connection the dic- 
tum is: “Keep employment high 
and business steady.” 

Reaction to this advice among 
hosiery manufacturers is_ that, 
while there is nothing wrong with 
American business in this field 
that can’t be remedied with prop- 
er handling, some producers are 
necessarily more restricted than 
others as to quickly adjusting their 
lines to fit in with changes in de- 
mand. In general, it is conceded, 
for many years the industry: as a 
whole has filled the demand sat- 
isfactorily and made commensu- 
rate profits, but each emergency 
seems to require different strategy. 
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Today’s Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill 


THE AMERICAN girl of today de- 
mands beautiful and ultra 
sheer hosiery requiring construc- 
tion of fine gauge and yarn counts 
ranging from 15 to 30 denier. 

In order that the public might 
purchase this hosiery at a reason- 
able price, it is necessary that the 
cost of producing it be held within 
a fair range. This means that the 
product must be manufactured on 
modern equipment under modern 
conditions. 


Modern Machines 


Many years ago the short, full- 
fashioned machine was developed 
for making flat fashioned goods. 
This machine has today evolved 
into the single-unit fine gauge 
machine of 30 and 32 sections, 53 
feet long, built to operate at high 
speeds. 

These modern full-fashioned ma- 
chines are very sensitive and re- 
quire even temperature over their 
entire length. When using nylon 
yarn experience indicates that it is 
necessary to maintain the humidi- 
ty at 50% relative and the tem- 
perature at 80°F, dry bulb. 


Air Conditioning 


The use of refrigerated air con- 
ditioning has been found to be 
very helpful when supply ducts 
and outlets are properly arranged 
and the equipment is of the central 
station type. 

When full-fashioned knitting 
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By H. V. BIBERSTEIN 


Biberstein & Bowles 
Architects & Engineers 


machinery is housed in a building 
having both walls and roof prop- 
erly insulated and the insulation 
protected with the right vapor bar- 
riers, it has been found that out- 
side summer heat gains can be 
held to a minimum. Further, in 
winter, wall condensation can be 
entirely eliminated, leaving the 
walls dry and the paint finish in 
good condition. 


Lighting 


Windows have been omitted en- 
tirely in many modern full-fash- 
ioned plants. With today’s effi- 
cient lighting equipment, the ef- 
fect is practically the same as day- 
light from a psychological stand- 
point. Employees are more content 
with this better lighting, especial- 
ly since it is always uniform. 

This means that proper lighting 
equipment should be used and that 
such equipment should be installed 
in the manner proven by experi- 
ence to be most satisfactory. Gen- 
erally, it has been found that strip 
lighting, placed at right angles to 
the knitters’ alleys or parallel to 
and directly above the machines, 
gives very satisfactory results. 
This is governed, of course, by lo- 
cal conditions and the arrangement 
of the air conditioning ducts. 

Efficient lighting with air condi- 


tioning providing temperatures of 
from 78-84 degrees, even in the 
hottest and most humid weather, 
makes for ideal working condi- 
tions, resulting in not only in- 
creased production but a decrease 
in the number of seconds made. 


Construction Details 


To provide these pleasant work- 
ing conditions, it is important that 
the roof and wall insulation be of 
proper thickness and that it be 
properly installed to prevent the 
insulation from absorbing the hu- 
midity. It is especially important 
that, where parapet walls are used, 
flashing and counter-flashing be 
of such design that there will be 
no condensation at this point. 
Where the building is under con- 
struction, it is advisable to see that 
sufficient relief damper openings 
are provided to allow enough light 
and ventilation so that the build- 
ing can dry out as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

It is recommended that the 
floors be constructed of reinforced 
concrete slabs with inlaid maple 
alleys, and that the cement portion 
should be carefully leveled and 
properly finished to prevent dust 
settlement and cracking. 

In laying out the knitting room, 
it is recommended that columns be 
spaced so as to permit the installa- 
tion of four machines per bay. Col- 


(Continued on page 189) 
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YOU KNOW THE BREED... 





One of the most dependable of sheep dogs, 
the Collie is intelligent, easily trained, and 











a makes an exceptionally loyal companion. 

at 

of 

ve You can tell at a glance it’s a Collie .. . but is it pedigreed? Only the 


expert can tell. 
Your product, no doubt, can be identified in a generic sense. But, what 


: of its specific selling quality . . . its pedigree P Kaumagraph identification 
i. offers you the quickest, easiest, most economical means of enabling your 
“ customer to be his own expert judge of that quality. 
t. The quick application of heat on a Kaumagraph* Dry Transfer or 
1- Prestomark is all it takes to reproduce your name, trade-mark or letter- 
.t ing distinctively and legibly on any textile, leather, rubber or synthetic 
IS material. Give your product safe, sure, seen-at-a-glance Kaumagraph 
it Identification now — protective marking you need especially today in 
1- view of pending new trade-mark legislation. Send for a Kaumagraph 
3 Man today. 

© Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. '‘"Kaumagraphs’’ are made only by Kaumagraph. 
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“Let's get back 
to the old 
milk bottle system” 


Mother was a great little manager. 
She didn’t have much to work on, but 
she always had the ready cash to buy the 
things the family needed. 


Her system was very simple. She 


didn’t keep any books. She just had eight 


milk bottles on a shelf in the kitchen. 


Each bottle was a bank—a deposi- 
tory for funds for a specific purpose: 
(1) Food; (2) Building and Loan; (3) Fuel 
and Light; (4) Clothing; (5) Emergencies; 
(6) Charity; (7) Insurance: (8) Savings. 

Every Saturday evening, after supper, 
Father would open his pay envelope and 
he and Mother would divide the money 
—giving to each Fund its proper share. 

There was nothing original in the 
idea. The thing that made Mother's sys- 
tem work was that she and Father never 
cheated — never robbed one Fund to 
pay another. 

a 

A Manufacturer was going over his 
Financial Statement. “We've got a lot of 
money in that Reserve for Depreciation,” 
said he, “Where is it?” 

“Tt’sin the business.” said the Auditor. 

“That's not where it belongs,” said 
the Manufacturer. 

*A Reserve for Depre lation belongs 
in reserve, immediately available for the 
purchase of New Machinery. . . Let’s 
get this business back on the old Milk 
Bottle System and keep it there.” 


An advertisement on “Good Housekeeping 
in Business,” published by the makers of 


Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PENNA. 
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Soo Soe So Soe Sheer Beno noe 


Festive Fashion . . . There’s excitement in sheer, flawlessly knit full- 


fashioned stockings. Such perfection is always achieved with the best 


needles. The TMW “Fixture Drawn’’* process, which holds needles 
straight and true, 1s your assurance of superior needle performance. 
Finer quality fabrics. Greater profits. Let us put your needle bars 


in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORAS .© READING, PA. 





Today’s Hosiery Mill 
(Continued from page 184) 


umns should be off-set from the 
maple alleys so that with only a 
20-inch back alley it is still pos- 
sible to have 14 inches between 
the side of the columns and the 
edge of the machine to allow for 
passage. 

Many of the full-fashioned mills 
ship their products in the grey; 
therefore, space is required only 
for yarn storage, looping, seam- 
ing, machine shop and machine 
parts. 

Toilets and rest rooms, properly 
located so as to be accessible to all 
employees, should be finished with 
tile walls and floors. Toilet stalls 
should be made of rust-resisting 
materials. 

Some mills provide smoking 
rooms which the employees are 
permitted to use periodically. Cafe- 
teria service and lunchrooms op- 
erated for benefit of the employees 
have become very popular recent- 
ly and are being used more every 
day. In addition, many mills have 
installed loudspeakers to provide 
music and general news service. 

Many mills that preboard nylon 
have found that the preboarding 
room should be ventilated to pro- 
vide a one-minute minimum air 
change, or it might even be par- 
tially supplied with conditioned 
air. 


Dye House 


In those mills that do finishing, 
it is recommended that the dye 
room be located so as to fit into 
the general flow of production 
with grey goods storage located 
next to the dye house so that 
goods can enter this department 
from one end and be delivered 
from the opposite end. 

For the average plant two rows 
of dye machines have been found 
to be the most satisfactory ar- 
rangement. With this arrange- 
ment the dye house can be built 
approximately 28 feet wide with 
machines located on each side in 
a pit six inches deep, having cov- 
ered trenches for receiving hot and 
cold waste liquors; the hot water 
is diverted through a heat reclaim- 
er where a considerable portion of 
the heat can be removed from 
liquor and transmitted to hot wa- 
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ter storage tank. 

Dye machines can be supplied 
with steam, hot and cold water, 
and also electric service, from 
nested pipes symmetrically hung 
from brackets fastened on rear 
walls. Water and steam supply 
can be controlled with quick-open- 
ing, lever-type valves and the 
steam also automatically controlled 
for correct liquor temperature. 

The dye house floor should be 
graded and well constructed to 
prevent undue wear. Walls should 
be finished of glazed structural 
tile, eliminating necessity for 
painting. Dye room, dye labora- 
tory, and office should be located 
at the end next to boarding room, 
and should be equipped with glass 
partitions to permit good super- 
vision. 

Two-minute air change for sum- 
mer and vapor absorption units 
for winter operation will keep dye 
house properly ventilated and 
clear of fog vapor in winter. 

The boarding room should be 
arranged to allow a straight flow 
from dye house to pairing room. 


This room also should have good 
ventilation to allow the opera- 
tives to work efficiently. This 
room, as well as the finishing de- 
partment, should have hardwood 
floors, finished:and maintained by 
regular application of floor dress- 
ing. 

The finishing department should 
also be air conditioned, or the 
building laid out to take advan- 
tage of good ventilation. Arrange- 
ment should be such that flat or 
boxed goods storage is located to 
best advantage, accessible to pair- 
ers and also to folding and boxing. 
It is well to have this department 
connected with the general office 
for supervision and convenience 
in handling orders. 

To summarize, today’s plant is 
one of modern machine operation 
under perfectly controlled condi- 
tions for light and air, located in 
a pleasant, well-arranged building 
of proper construction, having con- 
veniences which will result in bet- 
ter working conditions for the em- 
ployees and greater production of 
high quality goods. 


Cost Structure Slow to Yield 


Frequent expressions by Gov- 
ernment officials of alarm over 
sustained high level of general 
manufacturing costs have led to 
repeated examination of the man- 
ufacturers’ position, both as to es- 
sential elements of production and 
distribution expense and margin 
of net profits (after taxes), neces- 
sary to insure financial stability 
of the average manufacturing con- 
cern later on. As a result, some 
leaders have commented on the 
serious degree to which a floor has 
been placed under major items of 
manufacturing costs, by actions 
either taken directly by Govern- 
ment itself, or by pressure groups 
with encouragement from Wash- 
ington authorities. 

Fundamentally, it is contended 
by some, the cost-price spiral flows 
directly from Government policy 
in terms of inflation of bank 
credit and money supply; wage 
increases forced by Government 
as a matter of political expediency; 


the long-continued policy of Gov- 
ernment support of agricultural! 
prices; and heavy financial com- 
mitments made by this country for 
assistance of distressed popula- 
tions abroad. It is pointed out that, 
so far, there seems to be no defi- 
nite program in sight whereby 
real economy in Government can 
be started, nor has any Govern- 
ment official come forward with a 
scheme for eliminating any of the 
Government-fostered abuses men- 
tioned above. 

From this angle, therefore, it 
has often looked as if Government 
spokesmen unjustifiably tried to 
make industry the “whipping boy” 
for awkward results that are the 
harvest of a long period of Wash- 
ington dictation to business men. 
In one quarter it is urged that ap- 
proximately one-half the total in- 
crease in living costs is due to ad- 
vances in meats and dairy pro- 
ducts, which are not areas of in- 
dustrially - administered prices. 
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both Knitting Arts Show 


THE 38TH KNITTING Arts Exhi- 
bition showed little effects of 
war postponement. Conversion of 
both mill men and exhibitors was 
rapid, and the show was off to a 
fine start within the first hour 
after the doors were opened. 
Although this exhibition was the 
first since before the war, initial- 
day attendance broke all records, 
with visitors coming from all sec- 
tions of the United States and 
from several foreign countries. 
There was plenty to see, both in 
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heavy machinery and in auxiliary 
supplies (See advance report of 
Show, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, April, 
1947). 

The adverse market conditions 
could well have dampened enthu- 
siasm, but mill men came to see 
what was being offered, and their 
interest in all types of equipment 
and supplies ran high—to them a 
dark spot in the market, high la- 
bor costs, and any other adverse 
conditions were problems that in 
part could be solved by modern 


equipment and a study and fulfill- 
ment of consumer needs. 

Photos herewith of the show 
were made on opening day by 
Parke L. Schaffer of Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The 39th Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion will be held in Atlantic City, 
the spring of 1949. 

As noted, a review of equip- 
ment and supplies shown at the 
Knitting Show appeared in the 
special issue, April, of this maga- 
zine. 
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Needle Bar Suspension. A new type of suspension at ends and 






center of the needle bar contributes to high speeds and sim- 
plicity of pattern changes. Needle bar—pivoted on arms and 
swinging in an arc—is moved up and down by movement of 
cam followers. Needle bar stroke can be adjusted to suit 
pattern without changing cams. Much higher speeds are 
possible because conventional cylinders, pistons and weights 
are eliminated. 











Take-Up Adjustment. The take-up roller of the Kidde Knitter may 
be adjusted vertically as a unit. Take-up motion is adjustable 
in increments of .002 inch by means of ratchet wheels and 
interchangeable sprockets. Normal range of take-up is from 
009 to .100 inch. By merely changing sprockets, range may 











be extended still further. 





These are just three of the many unusual design features incorpo- 
rated in the Kidde Knitter—features that contribute to wide versa- 
tility, high sustained operating speeds, exceptional accessibility. 


Write for descriptive literature—or better still, see for & Company, Inc., and its affiliated companies. 
yourself what the Kidde Knitter can do. A machine 

we'll be 
glad to arrange a demonstration. Just write for an 


is in operation at our Bloomfield plant 


appointment. 


KIDDE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Drum Motion. An outstanding feature of the Kidde Knitter is 

the eccentric drive for the drum motion. Drive speeds up the 

drum motion so that guide bars are shifted quickly when 

needle bar is at top dwell position. Eccentric drive is adjust- 

able, so that acceleration of drum motion can be adapted to 
pattern requirements. This drive permits higher operating 

speeds than are possible with either index drive or worm 

feed drive. 


The word **Kidde’’ is the trade-mark of Walter Kidde 
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BRIN ON 


DAPTABILITS 


Do hese 
Patterns 4 ipeal 


to You? 


THEY are just a 
few of the many 
new and original 
designs that can be 
produced on 


BRINTON 
MACHINES 


Brintons are sturdy — 
versatile — flexible 
— and adaptable. 
They turn out clean 
— uniform work — 
and help you main- 


tain full production 
schedules. 


Your inquiries are 
solicited. 


SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


Laurel Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 yecrs to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit. 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 


+ 
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SOAPS + OILS + FINISHES 


y, ob SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 
























SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
COST SYSTEMS SPECIAL REPORTS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


_ Raven | + Loprr Co. 


SREENVILLE =. 5 VER, MASS 
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AN EYE ON THE 


Georgia Hosiery Mills, Blakely, Ga., 
plan to install an additional 25 new 
machines at an early date, whereby 
furnishing employment to 40 more 
employees. 


Spruce Pine (‘N. C.) Hosiery Mills, 
hosiery and work clothes, have been 
organized by F. B. Fortner and others, 
capital stock being $100,000. 


Aircraft Hosiery Mill, Corinth, 
Miss., will erect an addition to the 
mill at a cost of approximately 
$85,000. 


Red Fox Hosiery Mill, Newton, 
N. C., men’s half hose and infants’ 
anklets, is completing construction of 


e 
“a new brick building. 


Dogwood Hosiery Co., Thomasville, 
N. C., hosiery, knit goods, etc., has 
recently been organized with Marie 
Wright, Richard and Archie Primm 
as incorporators. 


Diamond Knitting Mills, Newton, 
N. C., have recently purchased a 
six-acre tract in West Newton and 
plans are being made for the erection 
of a brick building for expanding 
operations. 


The Braeburn Knitting Mills have 
recently been incorporated by James 
M. Feuerstein, Los Angeles, Cal., with 
a Capital stock of no stated par value. 


Cosmopolitan Knit-Wear Process- 
ing, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
incorporated by Irving Klein and 
associates with a capital of $25,000. 


Louis E. Heilbronner, chairman of 
the board, observes 65 years of con- 
tinuous association with Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., this 
month. 


Pickett Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., celebrated the 20th Anniversary 
recently, awarding 42 employees 
service pins, seven of whom started 
with the concern 20 years ago. Eight- 
een employees received pins denoting 
five years of service, while five re- 
ceived 10-year pins, and 12 received 
15-year pins. 


United Rayon Mfg. Co., Knitting 
Division, Old Fort, N. C., is com- 
pleting construction of a one-story 
brick and reinforced concrete build- 
ing, completely air-conditioned. Man- 


KNITTING 
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ufacture of a synthetic knitted fabric 
has been started on a limited scale, 
but full operation is not expected for 
several months, due to a thorough 
training program that all employees 
are required to undergo. 


Lawr-Rae Hosiery Co., Reading, 
Pa., has recently been established by 
Lawrence S. Terrey, Shillington, Pa. 


William J. Stavarski and Richard 
A. Purcell, both of Reading, Pa., have 
recently organized the Art Knit Hos- 
iery Co. in Reading. 


Malvern Finance & Sales Co., 
hosiery manufacturer in West Ashe- 
ville, N. C., has recently been in 
corporated with a capital stock of 
1,000 shares, no par value. 


A new concern in Marianna, Ark., 
The Travelers Mfg. Co., will begin 
operation sometime this month with 
Felix Hampton as manager. This 
plant will produce men’s work socks, 
and plans to add dress socks later. 


Fine Seam Hosiery Co., Reading, 
Pa., is scheduled to begin operations 
at an early date. Willy M. Vogler is 
sole owner. 


George A. Wennell and Clair E. 
Bowman, of Reading, Pa., and Archie 
L. Hatt, Sinking Spring, Pa., have 
recently established the Fritztown 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., five miles 
southwest of Reading. 


The recently organized, Helen (Ga.) 
Hosiery Mills, have begun construc- 
tion of a one-story mill and will have 
the structure ready for occupancy at 
an early date. The company proposes 
to operate a dye house. 


Chadis-Roth Knitwear Co., Boston, 
Mass., has been organized with a cap- 
ital of $50,000, to operate a knitting 
mill for the manufacture of outer- 
wear. Charles Chadis is president. 


Clay V. Richardson, operating 
Clayson Knitting Co., Star, N. C., 
men’s and boys’ half-hose, is estab- 
lishing a new branch mill at Badin, 
N. C., and proposes to have the plant 
ready at an early date. About 40 
machines will be_ installed for 
initial operations. 


Conover (N. C.) Knitting Co., men’s 
half-hose, will occupy part of a one- 


story building now in course of con- 
struction. Increased capacity will be 
developed in the new unit. Warlong 
Glove Co., Conover, will take ove: 
the other section of the new structure. 


Berbet Mills, Lexington, N. C., 
knitted cloths, etc., have begun an 
expansion program for additiona 
space for processing and finishing 
departments. Plans are also under- 
way for a three-story addition to the 
plant. 


Hollar Hosiery Mills, Inc., Hickory, 
N. C., seamless hosiery, plan an early 
establishment of a branch mill at 
Yadkinville, N. C. 


Wytheville (Va.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., have plans for a one-story addi- 
tion to the hosiery mill, to cost about 
$150,000, with equipment. 


Glen Alpine (N. C.) Knitting Mill, 
men’s half hose, was recently pur- 
chased by W. Sydney Yount, Newton, 
N. C., from M. O. Pitts and C. V. Lael 
for an estimated $70,000. 


Monroe Mills, Inc., Monroeville, 
Ala., underwear for women, are com- 
pleting a one-story addition, to be 
used as a dye house, and installation 
of equipment will begin soon. 


E-Z Mills, Inc., Cartersville, Ga., 
children’s knit underwear, plan an 
addition to the mill at an estimated 
cost of about $65,000, exclusive of 
equipment. 


Bossong Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ashe- 
boro, N. C., women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery, have begun erection of 
one-story addition, reported to cost 
about $150,000, with equipment. 


The recently organized Sanders 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C.., 
have begun operations with a total of 
34 knitting machines, specializing in 
men’s half hose. Increased produc- 
tion, with an ultimate of about 150 
machines, is proposed. 


Chappell Hosiery Mill, Durham, N. 
C., has approved plans for a one- 
story addition, and erection will be- 
gin soon. 


Bryan Hosiery Mill, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., plans installation of an air- 
conditioning system at the mill, with 
an estimated cost of about $40,000. 


Knit Well Hosiery Mill, a new con- 
cern in Hickory. N. C., is owned by 
Dr. J. W. McKee and Jimmy Maul- 
din. G. O. Bunton has been employed 
as superintendent of the plant. 









































The Ta 


has had the 


Greatest Increase in 
LABOR COSTS 


of any industry 


It is now imperative that 
both labor and equipment be fully 
utilized 
Doing this is our job. 


How well we are doing our job can be found by asking our Clients old and new. 
A list will be sent on request 


Our work covers millions of spindles and years of experience. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, Inc. 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President JOHN J. SKELLY, Vice President-Gen. Mgr. 
H. B. CRAFT, Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations - - - - - 30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 
PAUL O. MERRILL, Vice President-Chief Engineer 
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quality jersey fabrics. 
Now manufactured in 
body sizes to make 
plain or fancy pat- 
' terns. 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN ic 

INC. 
508 West Fifth Street, Charlotte, N. C. — Telephone 4-5546 
120 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. — Telephone Beekman 3-4367 


it runs more efficient- 
ly, producing a finer 
quality product that 
can be sold easier 





and more 
profitably 
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A season of price-reductions in 
some types of hosiery for women 
now seems likely, because retailers 
report sales of this item in Easter 
trade fell below their dollar- 
volume expectations. Immediate 
pricing adjustments, it is stated, 
will be followed by others unless 
the public soon responds to re- 
tailers’ promotions. April allot- 
ments of nylon yarns were re- 
duced, as noted, but while hosiery 
makers are concerned over this, it 
is claimed that the retailers have 
paid little attention to it. It is 
stated that retailers find inven- 
tories of nylon goods are now a 
bit on the high side. Some large 
retail outlets are reported to feel 
that they could get through next 
summer on the nylon stockings al- 
ready ordered. In addition, a few 
chains lately were said to have 
balked at further acceptance of 
allotments. 

Women are described as resist- 
ing popular brands of nylon hosi- 
ery because of alleged excessive 
retail prices. It is said that con- 
sumer objection becomes - still 


Early Hose Sales Disappointing 


more noticeable when unbranded 
goods are offered at prices which 
customers think are excessive for 
wearing qualities offered. Some 
retailers admit that conditions 
have so far changed, since ending 
of Government price controls, that 
they have no reliable measure of 
hosiery values. That is, they are 
now without a standard of com- 
parison with prewar values. As 
quality has improved materially 
meanwhile, retailers have to set 
up a new standard for themselves 
and their clients. 

Inventories assembled by re- 
tailers in the larger centers, it 
is said, were considerable; but it 
now appears as if the majority of 
consumers already had purchased 
a substantial wardrobe, having 
overbought and hoarded stockings 
during the time that this item was 
searce. It remains for retailers to 
discover how far this condition 


will continue. Meanwhile they 


























SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 
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have been very cautious about 
adding to their second quarter in- 
ventories. 

As to rayon stockings, demand 
has fallen off. This is a continua- 
tion of the trend reported before. 
Some large retail outlets still are 
devoting promotional space and 
expense to exploiting this merch- 
andise. Others have progressively 
marked down their retail prices, 
and this applies also to seamless 
rayons. A number of wholesale 
and retail dealers complained that 
they had to order a lot of rayon 
hosiery in tie-in transactions 
whereby they could obtain nylons 
when the latter were scarce. As a 
result, they are trying to dispose 
of the rayons. 

In some quarters it is cited that 
there is a difference of opinion 
among manufacturers as to wheth- 
er nylon stockings have been 
over-supplied, or whether later a 
shortage of them may appear. It 

















BUT Zerfect/ 


You've got the idea! We mean those limbs that are so care- 
fully sheathed in exquisite, cohbwebby-sheer, DuraBeau Fin- 
ished Hosiery ... the ultimate in hosiery perfection ... the 
only kind that will do full justice to the rest of such finery. 

DuraBeau Finishes impart lasting beauty and enchanting 


loveliness, the universal desire of fashion-wise women, plus 


an inherent "film of protection” that gives miles more wear. 


Water and spot repellency and increased snag resistance, too. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes + Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. + St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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also has been reported that where 
some retailers claim their stocks 
are large and have moved slowly, 
the result may be attributable to 
faulty merchandising by the stores, 
especially in areas where economic 
conditions changed rapidly since 


January 1, therefore requiring 
more timely promotions. 

Hosiery manufacturers appear 
to fee] at present that for the bal- 
ance of this quarter, the bulk of 
their production outlay is fixed, 
and where economies can be con- 
trived, they will only slightly af- 
fect final manufacturing cost of 
standard-quality goods. Yarn de- 
ficiency is complained of by some 
mills, and all yarn is regarded as 
too high-priced; but it is stated by 
some observers that labor costs 
will remain high during 1947, and 
this is regarded as the most im- 
portant element in cost of hosiery 
production. 

A few stocking mills believe 
some types of hosiery have al- 
ready been overproduced, and 
quality that was turned out since 
January 1 mostly was below ac- 


ceptable standards for the prices 
asked. A movement is under way 
to install certain minimum stan- 
dards on the basis of which most 
types of women’s hosiery can be 
labelled. 


Outlets Needed 
for Sub-Standard Goods 


Knitwear disposal during 1947, 
as far as retail results are con- 
cerned, appears to indicate that the 
“productive economy” stressed 
during wartime and since then has 
now been replaced by a “distribu- 
tive economy.” Concerning manu- 
facturers, trade observers say, it 
devolves on them to turn out the 
type of merchandise now preferred 
by the public and supply the goods 
to the ultimate disposers at prices 
that, at re-sale, will fit in with 
what the public is able to pay. 

Thus far during the second 
quarter the majority of retailers 
have been sacrificing slowmoving 
merchandise to salvage what they 
can of their investment in such 
wares and to clear the way for 
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Here it is! 


THE AMAZING, POST-WAR MODEL 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 





“EXCELLENT! MARVELOUS!’ SAY MANUFACTURERS 


ALREADY USING THE POST-WAR CRAWFORD 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 


Be First with the Latest! 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., INC. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: Pee me SPEIZMAN CO., INC., 514 W. Fifth St., 


harlotte 
MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE: ALBERT R. BREEN, 90" East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel:—Harrison 7140 
PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE: JACK FORSTADT, 611 Prone a Philadelphia, Po. 
Tel:—Bell-Lombard 5663; Keystone—Main 


WHAT MAKES THIS SUPERIOR! 
1. All contacts completely enclosed 
—dust and lint proof. 


2. All contacts enlarged to insure 
positive contact and durability. 


3. All parts easily accessible and 
interchangeable. 


4. Lower take-up finger redesigned 
to eliminate tangling of yarn. 


5. Knock-off box streamlined—cut- 
off switch works directly with 
knock-off—elimination of outside 
switch connecting. 


Designed and 
Developed by... 


CRAWFORD 


THE NAME KNOWN FOR 
DURABILITY and PRECISION 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


NEW JERSEY 
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fresh offerings that presumably 
will embrace better values for 
customers. It is to be noted also, 
the trade spokesmen add, that the 
public since January 1, 1947, has 
experienced a_ considerable let- 
down in earnings. High hourly 
rates in some industries, it is said, 
have put an end to overtime em- 
ployment. A great many of the 
employed now are working fewer 
hours per week than a year ago, 
but find their necessary outlay for 
food, etc., has increased remark- 
ably when compared with OPA 
controlled prices of last spring. 

In the knitwear lines, as previ- 
ously reported, the final 1946 
quarter furnished manufacturers 
and distributors with a foretaste of 
consumer resistance against high 
prices asked for poor quality 
goods. This confronted the pro- 
ducers and their outlets with the 
problem of raising quality and 
keeping prices down, or raising 
quality and moving into the high- 
er price ranges. During the first 
1947 quarter, it now appears, too 
many knitwear sources chose to 
try to cater to the relatively small 
segment of the public that still 
wants quality regardless of price. 

As a consequence of this, in 
part, a substantial total of knit- 
wear was produced over the last 
several months, of which the 
quality could be said to have ad- 
vanced as compared with wartime 
goods but not enough to war- 
rant the prices asked, in the esti- 
mation of the retail customers. 
That is to say, many knitwear pro- 
ducers trimmed their prices a bit 
and raised their quality somewhat, 
but the combined result failed 
during the last quarter to satisfy 
the public’s demands. This con- 
stitutes a basic reason for disap- 
pointing retail distribution of 
knitwear and nearly all the other 
“soft goods” retail items, it is al- 
leged. 

It frequently has been set forth 
in these columns that the tech- 
nique of consumer distribution has 
progressively been changing, as 
large concerns right along have 
devoted part of their profits dur- 
ing wartime to extending their 
sway in peacetime over the retail 
distribution of a number of salient 
commodities that largely enter in- 
to the postwar scheme of consumer 
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™ NEEDLES— FOR WOMEN’S SEAMLESS HOSE 


IF YOU ARE PRODUCING women’s circular knit hosiery, the 
chances are you use one or more of the Torrington Needle 
Types ‘Justrated here. But whatever your type of knitting 
gton Needles 


e types of Torrin 


our knitting needs. You'll find also, that Torrington 


you can be sure there ar 


for } 
a fineness of temper, smoothness Ol 


Needles have extr 
that will consistently 


finish and uniformity of dimensions 


do the job you want. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn., U. S.A. + Established 1866 
New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Chicago e Greensboro, N.C. Boston 
St. Louis e Toronto Canada e Pacific Coast Representative. 


Branches 
E. G. Paules, 1762 West Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


Then 4 
TORRINGTON LATCH NEEDLE 
feu avery Typ Gum 


























Tremendous load capacity... 


is gained in heavy-duty trailers through the use of many closely 
spaced wheels, and is similarly secured in Torrington Needle Bearings 





Through greater rolling contact surface. 


Needle Bearings have a greater bearing contact surface because of 
the full complement of rollers. Consequently, they have a higher radial 
capacity than any other anti-friction bearing of comparable size. 

In addition, these compact, high-capacity bearings are easily in- 
stalled ... retain lubricant efficiently ... are low in cost. Let us help 
you secure their many advantages for your product. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


° NEEDLE e SPHERICAL ROLLER ° STRAIGHT ROLLER ° TAPERED ROLLER e BALL ° 





buying. Knitwear, of course, is 
one of these commodities. 

What has been recorded as to 
finished goods in the knitwear 
lines over the last several months, 
it is related by industry experts, 
must be regarded as likely to pre- 
vail in the future, because the 
general public now is described as 
very alert as to value comparisons. 
And the larger operators in the re- 
tailing field have a big advantage, 
because volume has an influence 
that cannot be underestimated in 
the present retail scheme, as it 
gives a substantial leverage on 
prices. 

That is, according to this view- 
point, the public henceforth will 
be likely to seek more value for 
dollars spent for knitwear and 
eventually (after retail mark- 
downs have been forced to the 
limit) the knitwear manufacturers 
will be called on to produce better 
goods at less cost. 


Chain Units Get 

Knitwear Lists 

Some of the largest of the 
country-wide chain organizations 
are reverting to their prewar 
practice of listing knitwear with 
their individual stores. Manufac- 
turers whose products are includ- 
ed in such listings report they al- 
ready have received numerous 
orders. In some quarters this is 
accepted as a good indication of 
the retail situation on a _ broad 
scale, as it shows the inventory 
status as to knitwear among chain 
store units at any given time. It 
also reveals the estimates of future 
sales, as figured by the chain unit 
managers, who are adept at gauz- 
ing consumer demand in their in- 
dividual territories. 

A reverse angle to this develop- 
ment is cited by some industry ob- 
servers. They point out that chain 
stores’ revival of this practice is 
obviously intended by the central 
managements as a check on the 
practices followed by individual 
store managers, as to inventory 
control, etc. It is contended that 
some manufacturers and selling 
offices object to having to deal 
with numerous single units, when 
it would suit them better to sell 
merchandise to the central buying 
organizations of the chain outfits, 
since volume sales of this sort cer- 
tainly afford the manufacturers 


more scope in planning their pro- 
duction. 

Elsewhere it is regarded as be- 
ing constructive because the ma- 
jority in the industry, after their 
experiences with retailers and 
wholesalers during the last sev- 
eral months, concedes that mer- 
chandise distribution is going 
through an important period of 
adjustment, with the ultimate out- 
come a matter of considerable un- 
certainty. One phase of this is that 
the individual chain store units 
have their share of wartime ac- 
cumulation to dispose of, and the 
listing technique clearly puts it 
up to each and every store man- 
ager in the chain to put himself in 
position to buy fresh goods. 

Orders thus far taken in regu- 
lar form, it is said, from such 
chain store listings, have more 
than usual significance for knit- 
wear manufacturers. This is seid 
to be noted especially with regard 
to sportswear. The percentage of 
favorable replies to first inquiries, 
it is stated, have been eminently 
satisfactory to the mills. There al- 
so has been a fair percentage of 
repeat orders from _ individual 
managers of chain units, according 
to this report. 

Some of the national chains, it is 
said, have extended this listing 
practice to include fall merchan- 
dise, giving the unit managers 
authority to order merchandise 
several months ahead, within cer- 
tain limitations. In some localities, 
it is stated, orders for fall ship- 
ments already have been placed, 
but in general, according to dis- 
tributors of knitwear, the in- 
dividual chain store managers are 
likely to wait until the last 
minute. Some manufacturers ob- 
ject to this, but others say they 
also labor under definite uncer- 
tainty as to the longer future of 
retail business. 

It is cited that the unit chain 
store heads are in as good a po- 
sition as any retailer to try to 
select in advance the type and 
price of merchandise that can be 
offered to the public, with fair 
chance of success, during late 
spring, the summer months and 
(in some cases) early next fall. 
Little doubt is expressed that knit- 
wear business placed this way will 
pull through. 
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HUMIDIFICATION IN 
TRICOT KNITTING 


This folder illustrates typical Air- 
Perme-Ator Tricot “dry humidifica- 
tion" installations in Tricot plants. It 
tells why and how humidification by 
Air-Perme-Ator improves tricot knit- 
ting results. 


This is the most economical and de- 
pendable method of humidification 
in textile mills. 


The Air-Perme-Ator operates on the 
principle of molecular suspension of 
moisture ‘500 times finer than 
spray’. It conditions the air without 
risk of damage to tricot machines, 
needles, etc., from free moisture, 
eliminates static, and improves the 
condition of yarns in knitting and 
weaving. 


Just write for your copy of 
our Illustrated “Tricot” folder. 


AIR-PERME-ATOR 
MFG. CO. 


302 Preakness Ave. Paterson 2, WL 
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FAST PRODUCTION OF 
NARROW STRIP IN ROLLS 
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Converts full width of web up to 62“ into rolls of strip 

as narrow as 44“, up to 17%“ roll diameter. Handles 

all types of fabrics or other materials used in roll form. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 





CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y 
MIDWEST OFFICE: 111 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL 





















when you use 


LAWLOR 


SCRUBBERS e WAX-POLISHERS 
MOP WRINGERS e MOPPING 
TANKS e A SIZE FOR EVERY 
NEED 
Sold and Serviced by 
Leading Supply Houses 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


S. C. LAWLOR CO., 121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, lll. 


Makers of Quality Equipment for 50 Yeors 
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efficiency is not expensive | 


FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT | 

















Style 20 


LANE ravens 


SHIPPING HAMPERS 
for 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, 
Silk Mills, Hesiery Mills 


Write for Catalog 130-C 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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ONE OF A 
FULL LINE OF 
KALI TEXTILE 
CHEMICALS 


Resistant by AND 
FUNGUS TEST ING y 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 








KALI MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 MOYER STREET . PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 


efficiency Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
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Proved tactic 
Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES | STEELCOTE MFG. CO. * ST, Lou, MO. 
AND CARD MAKERS i Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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CARBONIZED 


PAYROLL 


TIP-ON-VELOPES 


@ Timesavers! 





@ Less Work! 
@ More Protection! 


@ Free Samples! 





Cut your payroll in half with car- 
bonized Tip-On-Velopes. They provide a permanent rec- 
ord of tax deductions, wages, etc. A signed receipt for 
extra protection. Write for free samples. 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 

















@ USE BARIUM'S 


Red Gat 


SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


The analytical laboratory of a very 
large rayon manufacturer reported, 
“We examined your sodium sulphide 
for metallic impurities by means of 
the spectograph which showed it to 
be remarkably free from the metallic 
impurities which would normally be 
expected to be present.” 





The constant vigilance of our control chemists insures to 
you a sodium sulphide that consistently meets the most 
exacting specifications of the industries we serve. USE 
our sodium sulphide to maintain more easily your high 


ain 
REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, W. VA. 
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RED-RAY BURNERS 
INSTALLED ON COTTON SLASHER 


Increased production— 
Improved warp. 


Write for Bulletins 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO.., Inc. 
455 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 





























"The Roving Frame" 


by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superin- 
tendent will find "The Roving Frame,’ by Fay H. 
Martin, an instructive pamphlet.. Mr. Martin, who has 
long written articles for "TEXTILE INDUSTRIES,” 
clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of 
the presser, hyperbola curve, the winding of the bob- 
bin, reverse twist on the roving frame, roving frame 
cones, tensions and compounds so that the student or 
practical man will profit by his explanations. 


This is a reprint of 26 pages 8!/, x II of a series of 
articles which were previously published in "TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES," containing valuable information, illus- 
trations, tables, charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving 
frame. This book has been adopted by textile schools 
and vocational schools. May be secured in conjunc- 
tion with a 3-year subscription to "TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES" for $4.50 (Foreign $10.50). 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
DOLLARS 






*Move More Goods In Less Time 
*Eliminate Handling of Dead Weight 


Once you’re equipped with DIAMOND 
FIBRE HOLLOW WARE-—light in weight 
but tough as elephant hide—you’ll find workers hand- 
ling more materials—and happy about it— because 
they are not wasting their effort. 

Diamond Fibre Trucks, Boxes, Cans and Barrels, in 
addition, are low in first cost and so durable that they 
pay for themselves many times over. Made of DIA- 
MOND VULCANIZED FIBRE, they do not scuff, scar, 
crack or shatter under heavy impact. 

Get full information as to types and sizes available. 
Your request for Catalog HW-46 will be handled 
promptly. H-3-47 


CD DIAMOND FIBRE HOLLOW WARE 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO., NEWARK 11, DEL. 








@ The deteriorating effect of expo- 
sure to weathering in actual use 
must be known by textile manufac- 
turers. The Atlas Weather-Ometer 
brings these weathering conditions 
right into your laboratory where 
dyestuffs and fabrics can be tested 
and reliable results obtained. 


A few weeks exposure in the 
Weather-Ometer with a cycle of 
controlled light, water spray, and 
selected temperature and humidity, 
equals years of outdoor service. Safe 
to operate 24 hours a day without 
attention. 


Used all over the world — Weather- 
Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometer- 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 





361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 





Stands tor 


QUALITY 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


—The kind of Qual 
ity that means real Economy over 


a period of years .. . 3 to 5 times 
longer life . . . fewer interruptions 
in production . . . fewer seconds in 
materials! 


—Quality that is be- 
ing proved daily in hundreds of 
mills . . . against all competition. 


QRIsINAL ome SENUING 
Leather with 


Boden Textile Leathers 


cost slightly more than ordinary leathers 


-- are worth infinitely more! 








Write for Booklet 202 listing the following 
Bondaron, Bondural and Bondex Leather Products— 


Check Straps Flat Belting Oak Tan Slabs 

Lug Straps Spinner Belting Lace Leather 
Harness Straps Twister Cots Valve Leather 
Picker Straps Condenser Aprons Back Straightenings 
Spindle Straps Worsted Aprons Filleting Leather 
Shuttle Straps Bunters English Sheep Skins 
Loom Pickers Picker Leathers Persian Sheep Skins 
Cone Belts Apron Leathers English Roller Bends 
Round Belting Belting Butts English Calf Skins 


COMPANY 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 
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Grades to suit 
your needs—all 
uniformly high 
in quality... 


DIAMOND. ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
General Offices * PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
NNATI * JERSEY CITY 


MARSEILLE 








“Our SINGER 


operation has been 
stepped up 
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CARBOMATIC INFRA-RED 
Singeing Units 


singe both sides simultaneously—up to 500 yds. per minute! No 
scorching or weakening of fabric. Same unit handles several widths, 
various weights. Write for Bulletin TI-5. 


CARBOMATIC 


COKPORATION e@ INFRA-RED DIVISION 


N77 W. 63rd STREET 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 










IN CANADA 
Cenodian Textile Engrg. itd. 
980 St. Antoine St., Montreal 

















for Better Belt Joints 


To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 


Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 
i, quality wire—-BETTER than ever 
before—produced for our exclu- 
sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 
me sure grip—give longer satisfac- 
tory service. 





The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 

mill supply jobber for a demonstra- 


RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Oilless Bec 
Pot Eyes 
m Hose Rub-Aprons 
xtile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 


Strapping Rubber-Lined Tanks 


pj= RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN uvc. 


= Mee MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
ens EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PACTORIES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 








CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING «e REDUCING 
DESIZING « WETTING 
STRIPPING « FINISHING 








ROHUM & HAAS COMPANY FR 


WASHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHIA 5. PA. 
anufacturer ! chemica for the Textile, Leather and other industries “2 
Plastics Synthetic Insecticides nzymes a ar 


Fungicides 
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Acetic Acid 
Methanol 


Products of destructive distilla- 
tion of hardwood. 




















Produced by 


TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORP. 


General Offices: Nashville, Tennessee 
Eastern Sales Office: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N, Y. 








something for the ladies..... 
L A M B i T H p R re) Dp) U ¢ T S It started, we’re told, because women operators 
had difficulty turning the metal hand wheels on 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING mill machines of all types. Hubbard plywood 
hand wheels, relatively large in diameter, pro- 
Sian ¢ £ a vided the necessary leverage women wo eee 
required. Experience now shows it’s the pre- 
ferred type of wheel. It makes work easier... 
actually lasts longer than the average metal 
wheel. Made of steel-rim reinforced plywood, 
ample wheel strength results. Installation with 
a metal shaft-mounting flange minimizes chance 
of wheel play. Write for complete information 


and prices on Hubbard replacement Hand 
Wheels. 


HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 
1627 W. Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 





“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 
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LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A 
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CONOMY tists onan 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [VV OSA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr.C. ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S:A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


43 Water &St., New Yorx 4, N. Y. Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 


O72_| | MORE PRODUCTION? 
WAK*. | PLA 
, SEAPLANE 


COUNTERS G LEATHER BELTING 

































Poet ll It pulls better, lasts longer, stretches less. Motors 
DEPENDABLE purr, frames whiz, cards whir, and looms sizz with 


SEAPLANE driving. 


WOT Veet || ATLANTA BELTING Co. 


U.S. Pat. Of.) ATLANTA, GEORGIA 























C. | OF HONEYCUTT 
@for:}copeblo me sto) t(-) ame mw AiZ-) y 
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BEY West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 











SERVE EIGHT GREAT SOUTHERN CITIES E . 
gE : General Mill Repairs 
: Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 
ATLANTA The Ansley : Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
BIRMINGHAM The Tutwiler diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
NEW ORLEANS The St. Charles Give us a trial 


SAVANNAH The Savannah 
NASHVILLE The Andrew Jackson COCKER 


COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE The Kentucky 
GREENSBORO The O. Henry GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 






































Builders of 
Daily Hosts wore thaws 0,000 Guatts Complete 
CARLING DINKLER, siden! ae Warp Preparation 
CARLING DINKLER, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen. Equipment 
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SRORMORS SOAP 


NOW AVAILABLE 
in Glakes 


EASY TO USE 
THE SAME FEATURES PLUS | EUD% perreR 


You'll be hearing as much about the new DRUMMOND 


FLAKES now as about DRUMMOND SOAP in the past! 


Drummond Flakes are ideal for the textiles industry be- 
cause they are so easy to use! And you couldn't get a flake 
that suds better! All this, and at the same time having the 
qualities of Drummond Soap: high body with low alkali 
: content ... leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, 
N ? : brighter colors and whiter whites. 

° Try Drummond Flakes and note the difference in your 





fabrics. Drummond Soap is —_ in a big way, too. It’s 
a matter of whether zou Re pret ~ Flakes or Solid. You can’t 
go wrong if they're D 

Want to try Me Racaton ny Save: and Soap? Just write 
us today for free working samples and test them on your 
own goods. 


Motors 
zz with 


ee © 


o sala 
O5 South e@ndsSt Dt Sates nt 
Camden, N. J 25) MARRS Av 











Check your equip- 
ment, keep it clean, lu- 
bricated and lined up 
as much as possible. 


Travelers will give 
better results, last 
longer and will cause 
less wear to old or new 
rings if a_ thorough 
check is made regu- 
larly. 








STERLING RING TRAVELER C0. 


— 
ition | PAUL Riven, RASS. 


nent 














ARGUTO 


OILLESS BEARINGS 


. IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 


“OQUTWEARS THE BEST 





BRONZE METAL” 







20 years 1) 


without 





ARGUTO senaine 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELI 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 








CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Seuthern Representative: H. 8. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.—Mr. J. Kenneth Sumner, Charlotte, N. C.—Mr. Frank S$. Beacham, Charlotte, N. C. 











We Manufacture All Types of 


TEXTILE APRONS 


* 
We Rebulld All Kinds of 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


We have recently added a complete Engineering Service and are 
capable of making designs and layouts for the installation of 
machinery under supervision of li d engineer. 

We stock parts and supplies for all textile machinery. No job 
teo small or too large. 








TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., INC. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
BOX 1245 PHONE 3-9831 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 





All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 











EE oe 














| An Up-to-Date 


PRINTING PLANT 


@ Equipped with modern machinery and a staff 
of competent workmen, solicits thru this publica- 
tion, a trial order on your printing needs. 











®@ We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special attention to 
the minutest detail. 


@ We are more than ready to answer any ques- 
tion that relates to your printing problems. 


Write us and let us quote you on 
aaything from a postal card 
fo a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


DALTON, GEORGIA 
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Weave Mills That Require 


COTTON FILLING 


of 
HEAVY PLIED YARN or CORD 
Rely on 


LAZENBY WINDERS 


For any kind of yarn going into the shuttle we can supply Cop 
& Bobbin Winders to produce maximum yardage and uniformity. 

Send us a small supply of your yarn and we will wind and 
return with Testwind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


3106 ELM AVE. BALTIMORE 11, MD. 











MANUFACTURING C 


Industrial Chemicals 
Sulfonated Oils 
Wetting Agents 
Warp Sizings 
Industrial Paints 

Soaps 














1) CHEMICAL COME | 


Spartanburg . S.%. 
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VW. water is circulated through equipment 

for the purpose of absorbing and carrying away 

excessive heat, the formation of lime scale on the 

water sides of systems reduces equipment efficiency 
. raises operating costs. 


Periodical removal of lime scale and rust with Oakite 
Compound No. 32 treatment will prove an easy, eco- 
nomical way to maintain equipment at peak operating 
efficiency. 


Your nearby Oakite Technical Service Representative 
will be glad to check over your water-circulating 
equipment. Help you set up an easy-to-handle descal- 
ing procedure that’s sure to step up equipment per- 
formance ... keep operating costs down. Consult 
Oakite TODAY! Write Oakite Products, Inc., 26C 


Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 











KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


i Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. inc. 1901 
' ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
w Cc. HAMES 4 WwW. CURTIS 


185 Pineerest Ave., Decatur, Ga 
Dearborn 5974 


735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale. N J. 
Allendale 352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT 
18 Augusta Street 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 
Telephone 150 





- 
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JOHNSO 


RAYON WARP | 


Ask the mills that are 
using them—here and in 
over 20 foreign countries. 


Chartes B.dokus 
« MACHINE W 9. 


PATERSON 



































THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic 
Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a 
modern, compact system for increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of bobbin clean- 
ing and handling. 


The VERRELL COMPANY 7. 


CHARLOTTE, N N 
James F. Notman............2 wee dham, _ —N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y¥. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd.. 
Geo. Thomas & Co..... 


ght and Montreal, Canada 
. Manchester, England—European Agt. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Young man 33 years old, sober, mar- 
ried, reliable. .C.S. graduate. Also 
T.W.I. job instruction training. Want 
job as overseer or second hand in card- 
ing department. Rayon or cotton. Ad- 
dress TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Box No. 
87, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 


As supervisor cotton spinning. Techni- 
cian, 36. Experienced on all counts. 
White or colored, would consider card- 
ing—spinning. Gladly furnish refer- 
ences as to my ability and experience. 
Address: J. Monka, 1330 Morris Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 














FOLLOWING ITEMS FOR SALE 


(1) 1937 Model Saco-Lowell Spinning Frame equipped with long draft 
attachments. 240 spindles, 2” ring, 234” gauge, 10” cylinder. Excel- 
lent condition @ $10.50 per sp. Tape drive. ‘ 

(1) 1937 Model Whitin Spinning Frame equipped with long draft, 256 
spindles, 234” gauge, 2” rings and 10” cylinder. Excellent condition 


@ $10.50 per sp. Tape drive. 


(1) 1911 Saco-Pettee Spinning Frame, 256 spindles, 234” gauge, 134” 
Rings, 8” cylinder band drive. Excellent condition @ $7.50 per 


spindle. 


(1) 1914 Model Whitin Slubber, 11 x 5%, 80 spindles, self-balancing 
rail type. Very good condition @ $10.50 per spindle. 

(1) 1939 Model Bruce Macbeth 450 HP Natural Gas 4 cyl. Engine with 
(1) 375 K.V.A. Ideal Generator with Exciter and Switchboard com- 
plete. This equipment cost $22,000.00 new and is in first class 
shape. Doubled size of mill reason for selling. Will sell as is, 


$15,000.00. 


All of the above equipment available for immediate delivery. Offered 
subject to prior sale, f.o.b. mill floor and engine-room house respectively. 


MAGNOLIA COTTON MILL COMPANY, MAGNOLIA, ARKANSAS 








TOP EXECUTIVE 
INTERESTED IN CHANGE 


Our client is President and General 
Manager of a Middle-West Manufactur- 
ing Company employing 2,500 with an 
annual sales volume in excess of 20, 
000,000.00. Under his direction the com 
pany has moved from virtual bank- 
ruptey to sound financial condition. New 
products, modern methods, and a 
smooth running organization have en- 
abled the company to make unusual rec 
ords in the post-war period. He prefers 
a salary and bonus arrangement based 
on performance with capital gain possi 
bilities. Graduate of outstanding engi- 
neering school. Age 41. Further details 
will be furnished upon request of inter- 
ested parties. Please address our Detroit 
office. 


HALL and LILES 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
National Bank Bidg., Detroit 26, Michigan 











SALESMAN WANTED 


Old established manufacturer located in Philadelphia 


and serving the textile mills in the South for past 


twenty years desires representatives for the states of 


North Carolina and Georgia to sell quality leather belt- 


ing and textile leathers on a commission basis. Give full 


details in confidence. BOX NO. 84, C/O TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








MEN WANTED 
POSITIONS OPEN 


We have inquiries from the Southern 
mills for the following men: knitting 
mill executive familiar with knitting, 
dyeing and finishing knitted rayon fab- 
rics, excellent position; manager jac- 
quard weaving mill; plant chemist; sew- 
ing machine fixer underwear mill; section 
hand-fixer cotton spinning. We also can 
place a forelady or foreman for winding 
on rayon yarns in South America, salary 
$400 to $600 a month and expenses paid. 
We invite correspondence with execu- 
tives seeking positions and with em- 
ployers seeking new personnel. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Over 45 years in business 














TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


New and Used Textile Finishing 
Machinery and Supplies. 


Home of Bulldog Expanders. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 15 ORMSBEE AVE. 
Tel. Dexter 9650 and 8837 














FYR-FEEDER 

MULTIPLE 

SPREADER STOKER 
SAVES COAL, SAVES LABOR—IT’S AUTO- 
MATIC, EFFICIENT! Pays for itself over 
and over again. Write for information, 
AMERICAN COAL BURNER CO. 

Chicago #1-H, 11. 

Since 1899—Engineers, Originators and Builders 
of Thousands of Industrial Grates and Stokers 








PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 








Commission Warping and Slashing 


From warps, tubes or cones, on loom beams up 
to 72 inches wide. Also beaming, ball warping, 
quilling, coning and tubing. 


HARVART PLUSH CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 867, Rear of 207 Pleasant Street 
Fall River, Mass. Tel. 7-9329 or 7-9320 





, 

















POSITION WANTED 


Overseer or Superintendent weaving, pref- 
erably in South. Many years experience 
on cam work, good manager of help, high- 
class references, sober, hard worker, can 
get practical results. Box No. 81, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 








DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 





— 
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- ‘Techni. FOR SALE 
, counts. 

er card- 

refer. Complete Woolen Mill with 48” x 60” 
cperience. 
a ae All Iron Cards. COMPLETE MILLS FINISHING EQUIPMENT 
Complete Bradford Worsted Spinning 1—20,000 spindle Cotton Spinning and . anal 
Plant Weaving i—John Hope 50” Pantograph Ma- 
. , : chines. 

1—27,000 spindle Cotton Spinning and - , 
$$ 1—2-roll 77” Embossing machine Weaving. ee Hope 48” Pantograph Ma- 
. chines. 

with extra set rolls. 1—8,000 spindle Cotton Spinning and a 45” Pantogravh M 
leaving —JOon ( e 40 antograpn swila- 
1—NEW Birch Bros. 72” Scutcher, henge pe chine. ™ matin 
aI P 1—6,000 spindle Wool and 6,000 spin- 
IGE with pump and motor. die Warated. P All double bar. 
6—9’ 9°’ ¢ . P 
>—9" and 12’ Carpet Looms. 1—Set of Textile Finishing Cornpany 
2—Werner 60” Dye Jiggs with Mixing kettles, five kettles to set, 
enera 0 to 200 gallon capacity, double 
el motor , ’ 100 to 2 i ty, doubl 
nufactur- . agitators. 
vi —2- a ining shine 
b+ py 1—2-roll 66” Combining Machine. CARDING 2—Van Vlaanderen Button Breakers 
; of 20, 1—Phila. Dry. Mach. Hurricane , a es . eace ’ with 19 and 35 rolls, for 10144 and 
the com Stock Dryer 60—F&J Frames, 3%” Long Draft 16’ breakers. 
al =bank- : yr ‘ Thiti 214” Rine 
ion. New 1—Morrison 60” Palmer Quetsch. 20—Whitin, 21%” Ring. i—Set dry cans, horizontal stack. 23 
and a 1—Riggs & Lombard Wool Washer. 10—Pettee 40” Cotton Cards cans, 105” width, 23” diameter 
ners Sse 1—Pressure Dyeing Machine. 3—Sets 3 cylinder D&F 48”x48” 1—Set dry cans, vertical stack, 40 
» prefers 25—C&K 100” and 110” Blanket Woolen Cards cans, 105” width, 23 diamete: 
nt based Looms, M.D. 2—Sets 3 eylinder Worsted 54”x54” 1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ tenter frame, 
in possi i—R. B. & FP. Geolor Print Me- Woolen Cards. 50” width. 
ng engi- a” ¢ : 4 i 24—Draper Automatic Bobbin Chang- i—National Loop Dryer, 24’ long, 10° 
r details chine, 42”, complete with dryer, ing Tas. 20 harness, 6914” Reed high, 86” width, complete with 
of inter- copper rollers, mandrels and Space. motor, drives and traps 
r Detroit motors. 


2—R. B. & F. and Werner 48” and 
S 54” Single Color Printers. REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
TS i agg ae oy Washer. 
—Atlas 48” Picker Feeder. 





40 Worth Street, New York, New York Cortiandt 7-1591 
Michigan . 

































































































































ee . o VUCrrrerrrpersr 
33-41 Bergen Street fe INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
"ED PATERSON 2, N. J. | DYE CONTROL 
rmory 4-6540. 
fest 1 @ ENTERPRISE: | | 
Lil Large financially powertul A man educated in the chemistry 
Southern diversified organization of dyeing fabrics. Must have had 
knitting i Soma wishes to add practical experience in the opera- 
knitting, Zz another enterprise to tion and porte of oe 
“ present holdings dyeing, particularly in the dyeing 
“ — WANTED of narrow fabrics. Must also be 
ist; sew- qc A S H P A : D experienced in direct, ee 
Snag Cost analysis and time study For Capital Stock or Assets “my — gg gp TEXTILE 
pet man for textile mill (throw- ye ~~ ymangnlll INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., | 
kgm ing) in Pennsylvania. Follow- Box 1223, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N.Y fa, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
— paid. ing qualifications desirable: \-Seana aes —— 
execu- (a) Industrial engineering 
ith em- training and experience 
(b) Knowledge of time study | 
CE, Inc. (c) Knowledge of textile in- WANTED WANTED | 
<a dustry (spinning, dou- | 
“ ele ee 4 x 4 Crompton & Knowles Industrial Engineers 
adership an : ;  ———e : 
executive ability box looms, motor driven, 56 Textiles 
oo : ; e IY! road enare 2 harnace 
Position considered as train- or 60” reed space, 25 harness Fully Qualified in Methods | 
ing for more _ responsible dobby, double index with Improvement and Time Study. 
ashing management position. State — : om 25-35 Years of Age. 
ot education, experience, refer- multiplier, in A-1 condition. Capable of Assuming 
warping, ences. Reply Box 86, care Address Box 83, care Responsibility. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 1020 heh dks sthniaiods . Box No. 82, care TEXTILE 
ic. G Bl : TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, INDUSTRIES, 1020 Grant Build- 
os rant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. ing, Atlanta, Ga 
yr 7-9320 Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. y ce 
Complete spinning plant, wool 
s worsted, from 500 spindles up- FOR SALE JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
yo 4 = agate comaition. Also cone MACHINERY Specializing in the Purchase and Sale of Usee 
: winders required. Nirens & Sons Clip Tenter frame, 28 to 80 inches, Textile Preparatory and Finishing Machinery 
co. Pty. Ltd. 16 Flinders Lane, 45 ft. long. Federal Leather Com- Tel. 8-5616 
» Mass. Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. pany, Belleville, New Jersey. 10 Purchase Street, Fall River, Mass. 
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Fe 
Miss Hilma Seay of Memphis, Tennessee, was select- 
ed Maid-of-Cotton for 1947 Textile Manufacturers 
select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for dye- 
ing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





AMERICAN 


PUNLTRANTS @ OLTERGENTS @ SOFTENERS @ REPLLULENTS © 








Sentinel 
of Tension 


No fluctuation of tension can 
get past the alert mill man 
when he uses this pocket-sized 
instrument. It replaces guess- 
work with scientifically accu. 
rate measurement of tension a! 
every stage of textile produc- 
tion. 


The TENSOMETER is a new im- 


proved model of the tested and approved in- 
strument you knew and used before the war. 
It’s huskier, tuo, which is important in a 
tool that is so frequently in use. 
Why not send for a Tensometer today? 


AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 








Sa J. S. Fallow & Co., New Bedford, Mass 
Southern S. Fred Toll, 2128 Greene St., Charlotte, N. C 
England . 

Unisel Division, Universal Winding Co., 

Saville St. and Oxford Road, Manchester, Eng 
Mexico B. W. Collins, P. O. Box 2005, Mexico D.F., Mexico 


ed __....... Meyer, Lyra & Co., 227-229 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


SIPP -EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
45 Keen St. Paterson, N. J 


South America 
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Portrait of a Champion 


Eadie Oil-lubricated rings are the world’s leaders 
The above “Oblique- 


type permits maximum production on 


for high speed operation. 
groove” 
cotton and wool. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘4ss 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings since 1873 
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"bo YARN CARRIERS 
Prom Material te Desiqu-Guilt to Iudustry Regucrements 








Controlled 
Delivery 





sa 
ON A BOWLING ALLEY “form” is important in achieving the 
controlled delivery that means a good score. In a textile mill with 
A.P.T. Yarn Carriers, controlled delivery of yarn is also a matter of 
“form”, but here it is the deep, well rounded corrugations formed in 
the barrel of the tube that do the job. 

The careful construction of A.P.T. Yarn Carriers assures free deliv- 
ery by elimination of static and freedom from distortion. Yet, delivery 
is always controlled without being retarded. This is the function of the 
corrugated barrel which is made of laminated paper, wound around a 
former of spindle size, impregnated for moisture resistance and hard- 


ened by baking. 






Thus the barrel is always concentric with the spindle, has perfect 
balance, and STAYS that way. 
Other industry requirements for the perfect yarn carrier which 





2 ee pa ers + 


A. P. T. Products satisfy are: Freedom from splintering or chipping, 
perfect spindle cling, high resistance to splitting, light weight, great 





strength, and low ultimate cost. 








Give these superior carriers a chance to improve the quality of 








your production and to reduce costs. They are adaptable to the spin- 
ning, twisting or weaving of all types of fibres. 


} 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY — 


ESTABLISHED 1898 * WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
SALES OFFICES—GREENVILLE, S. C., NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


See P 
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Bk. heavy, unwieldy rolls of 
cloth are easily handled to and from 
storage and inspection machines via 
the overhead Cleveland Tramrail 
route. 

The smooth rolling carriers and 
transfer bridges are easily pushed by 
hand. The heavy lifting is done with 
electric hoists. The bridges interlock 
together, permitting a carrier to deliver 
its load directly to any point served 
by one bridge to any point served by 
another. 

Along the route a scale track section 
can be provided for quickly weighing 
the rolls while supported by the car- 
riers. The scale track section is con- 
nected by a lever arrangement to a 
scale which accurately indicates the 


weight. 

Hand-propelled and motor-driven 
equipment, as well as automatic dis- The use of Cleveland Tramrail has grown rapidly and 
patch Cleveland Tramrail systems are become widespread in the Textile Industry. In textile mills 
now serving cloth rooms of many mills. of all kinds and sizes it is lifting and conveying cotton, wool, 
We invite your inquiry for textile rayon, nylon and silk in every stage of preparation wherever 
materials handling problems of any the weight is more than one man can handle. 
kind. 








GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


valuable information. Profusely 


illustrated. Write for free copy THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
2854 EAST 287th ST. WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


CLEVELAND (75 TRAMRAIL 


i SS OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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eneral stripping 
and rayon —in g 


and rayon — your best bet is Vatrolite. 


VATROLITE DOES NOT DUST... Granular character — 
it’s easy to handle. 


DOES NOT LOSE STRENGTH .. . Kept dry, it retains full 
power over longer periods . 


DECOMPOSES SLOWLY IN DYEBATH «. . Regular, 


even results. 


UNIFORM ... . Strict nets control for top 
puileaenn., 


Remember these two important 


4 points! Vatrolite-is a better reduc- 
LE ing agent. It’s made only by Royce. 





made only 


ee by BCE 


*Reg. Trade Mark @ 2731 
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